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A  NOVEL, 


So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason — 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 

The  form  of  plausive  manners ; — that  these  men 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 

Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo) 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault — the  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dont 

To  his  own  scandal." 
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FEAMLEmH  HALL 


CHAPTER   I. 


"  He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth, 

An  object  beauteous  to  behold  ; 
Well  born,  well  bred,  I  sent  him  forth 

Ingenuous,  innocent,  if  not  bold. 
If  things  ensued  that  wanted  grace, 
As  hath  been  said,  they  were  not  base, 
,,   And  never  blush  was  on  my  face." 

WOEDSWORTH* 

Framleigh  Hall  was  a  large,  irregular, 
rambling  old  house,  chiefly  of  an  Elizabethan 
character,  with  one  portion  of  a  still  earlier  date, 
and  here  and  there  a  later  addition,  not  too 
new,  however,  to  be  wanting  in  congruity  with 
the  rest,  which  time  never  fails  to  bestow.  The 
mixture  of  different  styles  in  the  long  low  front 
gave  a  picturesque  character  to  the  whole,  and 
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made  it  no  unfit  subject  for  the  pencil   of   any 
artist  not  of  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind  ;  sheltered 
as    it   was    by    some  magnificent    old   elms,   the 
rounded  masses  of  which  contrasted  well  with  its 
peaked  gable  ends,  and  high  chimneys.     It  looked 
upon  a  gay  flower  garden,  laid  out  in  the  formal 
old  English  style,  and  shut  in  by  the  shrubbery — a 
side  p  th  leading  to  the  terrace,  from   which    a 
more    extended   view    might   be    obtained.     The 
principal  sitting-room    was    characterized   by    the 
same  picturesque  irregularity  as   the   exterior — a 
comfortable    mixture    of    antique    grandeur   and 
modern  luxury.     One  morning,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  a  lady  was  seated  at  work  in  the  deep  bay 
window,  which   formed  a  favourite  nook  for  aU 
who  liked  a  sunny   corner  for  reading  or  working 
in  the  morning,  and  a  dark  hiding-place  when  the 
shutters  were  closed.     She  was  neither  young  nor 
old,  handsome   nor  plain — a  quiet,  ladylike  little 
w^oman  on   the  confines  of  youth,  in  whom  few 
would  have  seen  anything  worthy  of  observation. 
She   had    sat   there  some    time,  w^hen    the    door 
opened,  and  another  lady  entered,  much  younger 
and  handsomer,  but  sufficiently  like  her  to  be  at 
once  recognized  as  her  sister. 

"  My  dear  Anne,    what   is  the   matter  ?"   ex- 
claimed the  elder  of  the  two. 
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"  Oh,  Lucy,  I  am  so  grieved !  Maurice  has 
told  his  father  an  untruth."  And  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  How  was  it,  dearest  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  ex- 
plained somehow." 

"  You  know  Harvey  complained  of  the  boys 
playing  at  cricket  in  the  field  behind  the  kitchen 
garden  ;  he  said  they  were  always  throwing  the 
ball  over.  Don't  you  recollect  his  grumbling  about 
it  on  Saturday  ?"  •  ' 

"Not  particularly;  but  did  Maurice  deny 
having  done  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  he  acknowledged  it  at  once.  Arthur 
told  him  not  to  play  there  again.  I  thought  at 
the  time  it  was  a  pity,  because  it  is  almost  the  only 
place  he  has  to  play  in  without  going  such  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  cricket  is  such  a  good  thing  for  him, 
and  the  wall  is  so  high,  the  ball  would  very  seldom 
get  thrown  over,  when  such  little  fellows  as  he  and 
Willy  Hayes  are  playing.  It  was  very  tiresome  of 
Harvey  to  make  such  a  fuss.  I  do  believe  he 
wants  to  keep  those  grapes  to  sell." 

"  Well,  but  about  Maurice  ?'*  interrupted  Lucy 
a  little  impatiently. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you ;  when  Hugh 
came  home  I  intended  to  remind  Maurice  not  to 
play  there,  but  forgot  about  it.     To-day,  as  Arthur 
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and  I  went  to  the  green-house,  to  look  at  the 
gloxinias,  Harvey  came  up,  looking  very  black,  and 
said  there  were  three  panes  broken  in  the  cucum- 
ber glasses.  It  was  so  unlucky  !  Maurice  came 
into  the  garden  just  then.  Arthur  called  him,  and 
asked  him,  in  a  very  angry  manner,  if  he  had  done 
it.  Oh,  Lucy  !  you  know  how  he  speaks  when  he 
is  angry ;  it  is  enough  to  frighten  away  the  wits  of 
a  timid  child." 

"  I  know,"  she  answered,  sadly. 

"  Well,  Maurice  turned  first  red  and  then  quite 
white ;  but  he  always  does  that  if  anybody  speaks 
sharply  to  him,  so  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  that. 
And  I  really  think,  Lucy,  he  hardly  knows  what  he 
is  saying  when  he  is  so  frightened." 

"  And  he  denied  having  done  it  ?"  asked  Lucy, 
with  a  ^igh.  ,  "^ 

She  was  always  anxious  to  get  to  the  point  of 
her  sister's  long  stories. 

"  He  stammered  out  something,  but  Arthur 
interrupted  him,  by  asking,  in  a  very — by  asking 
him  if  he  had  played  in  the  field.  Then  he  looked 
— he  seemed — " 

"  He  said  he  had  not  ?"  said  Lucy,  enquiringly, 
after  waiting  to  see  whether  her  sister  would  finish 
the  sentence. 

She  nodded,  and  her  tears  flowed  afresh. 
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"  But  how  do  you  know  it  was  untruth  ?  per- 
haps Nero  may  have  got  in  and  done  it." 

"  Just  what  I  said ;  but  when  he  went  to  look, 
it  was  plainly  done  by  a  ball,  there  was  only  one 
large  hole  in  the  middle ;  and  when  Harvey  looked 
there  was  the  ball  under  the  leaf.  Oh,  Lucy  !  if 
you  had  seen  Maurice's  face.  He  begged  Arthur 
to  forgive  him  ;  he  said  he  had  forgotten  about  the 
field,  and  Hugh  and  he  had  gone  there  to  play — 
(it  was  Hugh  who  threw  the  ball  after  all.)  Ar- 
thur used  such  very  harsh  words ;  he  said  the 
assertions  of  a  liar  were  of  no  value !  I  could  not 
help  speaking  then." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  know — something  about  feeling 
sure  he  was  not  that." 

"Dear  Anne,  that  was  not  judicious,  before 
Maurice." 

"  Well  I  suppose  not ;  but  it  did  seem  so 
unjust  to  call  him  such  a  thing  for  having  once 
been  frightened  into  saying  what  was  not  quite 
true." 

"  Is  this  the  fii'st  time  ?" 

"  N — n — no,  not  quite ;  once  last  spring,  about 
a  message  he  had  forgotten  to  give  Evans — it  was 

very It  was   not   exactly  an    untruth    then  ; 

Arthur  had  told  him  to  go—" 
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"  Well,  never  mind  that  now  ;  you  were  telling 
me  about  the  cricket-ball." 

"  He  sent  for  Hugh,  and  we  had  a  cross-examin- 
ation of  him.  Oh,  if  he  were  not  so  fond  of 
seeming  impartial  and  just !  and  before  the  servants 
too  !" 

"  Dearest  sister,  you  should  not  speak  to  me  so 
of  Sir  Arthur.     Indeed  it  is  not  fit — even  to  me." 

"  You  are  always  right,  Lucy.  But  1  cannot  bear 
to  see  Maiu-ice  made  so  unhappy,  he  feels  as  acutely 
as  a  grown  person.  He  is  not  deceitful — I  am  sure 
he  is  not — but  his  father  will  make  him  become  so, 
if  he  is  so  severe  with  him." 

"  Did  he  punish  him  very  severely  ?" 

"  He  gave  him  a  caning,  and  sent  him  to  bed. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is,  he  will  not  let  me  go  to  him. 
He  says  I  encourage  him,  that  I  treat  him  as  if  his 
not  speaking  the  truth  were  a  misfortune  or  illness 
in  him  ;  that  he  thinks  nothing  of  the  tears  of  a 
child  like  Maurice,  who  will  cry  if  he  cuts  his  finger. 
I  really  believe  he  thinks  that  Maurice  only  cries 
because  he  is  punished,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  feels  his  father's  hard  words  a  great  deal  more 
than  that." 

"  Did  Sir  Arthur  forbid  my  going  to  him  ?"  asked 
Lucy,  after  a  pause. 

"  Oh  no  !  don't  let  us  put  it  into  his  head.  You 
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can  go  and — "  she  stopped  with  a  start  as  Sir  Arthur 
himself  entered  the  room.  He  was  a  tall,  strikingly 
handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose  air  an- 
nounced the  habit  of  command  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  power.  Such  a  husband  and  wife  are  not 
often  seen.  Whether  he  had  heard  her  little  incipient 
plot  did  not  appear,  for  he  began  immediately  to 
speak  to  Lucy  on  a  different  subject  from  that  which 
had  occupied  them,  without  noticing  the  evident 
distress  of  his  wife.  She  would  not  let  him  ignore 
it,  however,  but  began  in  his  first  pause,  with — 
"  How  is  he  now,  Arthur  ?" 

"  How  is  who,  my  dear  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  our 
having  any  invalids  in  the  house." 

"  How  is  poor  Maurice  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  sent  him  to  bed. 
I  hope  he  is  feeling  very  much  ashamed  of  him- 
self." 

**  Oh  Arthur  !  how  can  you  ?" 

"  Anne,  you  are  catechetical.  Such  vague  queries 
are  not  easy  to  answer.  I  shall  always  punish 
Maurice  when  I  detect  him  in  an  untruth — if  that 
is  your  puzzle." 

An  awkward  pause  followed,  during  which  Anne's 
tears  flowed  rapidly.  Lucy,  hoping  to  escape  to 
her  Httle  nephew,  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Lucy,  as  if  you  thought  Anne 
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and  I  were  going  to  quarrel.  I  do  not  wonder,  my 
love,"  he  turned  towards  his  wife,  "  that  you  are 
distressed  at  Maurice's  deceit,  but  I  am  surprised 
at  your  looking  at  it  as  a  njisfortune,  and  not  as  a 
fault." 

"  Well,  but  Arthur — don't  be  angry — but  I  really 
think  you  are  rather — rather — " 

"  Severe  ?  My  dear  Anne,  you  are  too  young  for  a 
mother.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  feel  exactly  as  I  do, 
but  I  have ,  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  not 
weaken  the  effect  of  my  displeasure  by  any  demon- 
stration of  disapproval  on  your  part." 

"  It  was  very  wrong  of  me,  I  know.  But  he  is 
so  sensitive,  so  delicate.  I  am  sure  kindness  would 
be  the  most  effectual  with  him." 

"  Kindness  !  What  sort  of  kindness  ?  It  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  your  system  or  mine  is  the 
kindest.*' 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lucy,  coming  to  her 
sister's  rescue,  "  that  Maurice's  fault  is  not  so  much 
deceit,  as  want  of  courage.  It  is  not  that  he  yields 
to  temptation  more  easily  than  other  children,  but 
the  temptation  itself  is  stronger." 

"  The  only  antidote  to  that  is  making  the  conse- 
quences of  yielding  heavier." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  an  antidote." 

*'  What  is  then  ?"— -he  asked,  testily. 
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"  Oh/*  she  replied,  smiling,  **  I  never  said  I 
was  prepared  with  one.  People  must  be  allowed 
to  pick  holes  in  existing  institutions,  you  know, 
without  coming  forward  with  a  substitute." 

"  Which  method  has  lately  answered  so  well  in 
France.  But  meantime  you  must  allow  existing 
institutions  to  be  put  in  practice ;  and  until  you  or 
Anne  can  discover  some  infallible  receipt  for  making 
children  perfect,  I  must  stick  to  the  old-fashioned 
method— though  she  should  look  upon  me  as  a 
Draco.** 

"  All  I  meant  was,  that  I  did  not  think  Maurice's 
saying  what  w^s  not  true,  was  any  sign  of  a  deceit- 
ful nature.'* 

"  A  very  original  idea,  at  all  events  !  You  are 
always  ready,  Lucy, 

*  To  find  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 
_     Black's  not  so  very  black — nor  white  so  very  white.'  '* 

"  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  can  ever  be 
right  to  tell  an  untruth,  but  that  a  naturally  straight- 
forward nature  may  be  led  into  it  by  some  other 
fault.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  having 
an  untrue  nature,'* 

"  As  if  anybody  told  lies  to  amuse  themselves  !" 

"  Not  to  amuse  themselves,  but  under  a  less 
temptation  than  Maurice's." 

"  A  less  temptation  !  Really  I  am  not  conscious 
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of  having  visited  any  act  of  forgetfulness  on  Maurice's 
part,  with  gigantic  harshness." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  interposed  his  wife,  alarmed  by 
his  sententious  manner — a  sure  sign  of  irritation 
with  him.  *'  Lucy  did  not  mean  anything  against 
you,  I  am  sure." 

"  No,  indeed  I  did  not ;  I  was  only  alluding  to 
Maurice's  great  timidity." 

"  Say  cowardice." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  is  really  cowardly." 

*'  Well,  all  this  wire- drawling  and  hair-splitting 
is  rather  beyond  me.  Telling  lies  used  to  be  called 
deceit  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  being  easily  frightened, 
cowardice ;  and  I  see  no  use  in  giving  them  new 
names.  I  never  was,  and  never  shall  be,  an  advo- 
cate for  the  rose-water  style  of  reformation — it  won't 
take  out  any  but  the  very  faintest  stains." 

Lucy  smiled  sadly,  she  felt,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  that  they  ended  pretty  much  where  they  be- 
gan. She  was  growing  tired  of  the  hopeless  dis- 
cussion, and  was  not  sorry  to  see  her  brother-in-law 
rise  as  he  spoke,  to  leave  the  room. 

*'  Past  four  o'clock  ! — I  must  be  off,  Evans  will 
be  waiting.  Don't  either  of  you  go  to  Maurice,  I 
don't  want  him  to  feel  himself  a  martyr." 
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CHAPTER    11. 

"  The  boy  was  gentle,  modest,  civil,  kind, 
But  not  for  bustling  through  the  world  designed ; 
Reserved  in  manner,  with  a  little  gloom. 
Apt  to  retire,  but  never  to  assume." 

Crabbe. 

Sir  Arthur  Delamere  was  energetic,  decided, 
clear-headed  ;  his  wife  was  unpractical,  vacillating, 
dreamy.  Theirs  was  the  union  of  wax  and 
marble — of  fire  and  w^ater.  How  came  they  to 
marry  ? 

This  dissimilarity,  which  might  have  provoked 
the  question,  was,  in  fact,  its  answer.  That  lilce 
attracts  like,  is  true  only  in  regard  to  moral  qualities 
— in  all  that  relates  to  the  mind  the  reverse  is 
nearer  the  truth.  The  Delameres  were  both  good 
and  kind — it  was  all  that  they  had  in  cojjjfimon. 
But  this  dissimilarity  may  be  too  entire.  Every 
one  likes  to  be  brought  into  a  new  region  by 
intercourse  with  another  mind,  provided  they 
do  not  enter  it — as  was  the  case  here — to  find 
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only  closed   doors,  which   no   Open   Sesame  will 
unlock. 

Men  have,  however,  for  the  last  six  thousand 
years,  gone  on  choosing  wives  for  every  other  con- 
ceivable reason  but  to  find  suitable  companions  ; 
and  there  were  many  reasons  why  Arthur  Delamere 
should  choose  Anne  King.  She  was  lovely,  sweet- 
tempered,  and  modest.  That  she  was  poor  and  of 
no  good  family  w^as  in  her  favour  with  Sir  Arthur, 
to  whose  proud,  independent  nature  the  thought 
that  his  wife  owed  her  station  entirely  to  him  was 
welcome.  Her  sister  was  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  such  a  home  for  her  darling  when  the  death  of 
their  father  left  them  in  poverty,  which  they  could 
only  hope  to  escape  by  their  own  exertions.  In 
the  joy  of  her  heart  she  accepted  the  very  cordial 
invitation  her  brother-in-law  gave  her  to  make  her 
home  with  them.  It  had  not  been  what  the 
world  calls  an  unhappy  marriage.  There  was  deep, 
warm  affection  on  each  side ;  yet  many  a  time  did 
Lucy,  in  looking  back  upon  her  sensations  of 
rapture  when  the  engagement  was  first  announced 
to  her,  ask  herself  whether,  if  she  could  have  fore- 
seen every  circumstance  which  was  to  ensue,  she 
would  not  have  chosen  in  preference  the  life  of  a 
governess — the  only  alternative — for  that  delicate, 
fastidious  sister.    She  did  not  often  answer  this  ques- 
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tion  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  true,  but  again  and  again 
it  would  arise  in  her  mind.  She  often  regretted 
having  allowed  herself  to  become  a  permanent 
inmate  of  their  home,  but  her  sister  now  clung  too 
fondly  to  her  society  to  permit  her  to  withdraw  it. 
She  saw  so  clearly  in  the  many  little  indications  of 
incompatibility  which  were  perpetually  arising,  how 
she  in  the  place  of  either  would  have  avoided  these 
small  jars — how  her  sister  in  her  weak  lamentations, 
and  her  brother-in-law  in  his  stiif,  logical  senten- 
tiousness,  each  gratuitously  irritated  the  other,  and 
brought  out  into  strong  relief  those  discrepancies 
which  a  finer  tact  would  have  left  in  the  shade. 

Their  union  had  not  wanted  that  strongest  of 
bonds,  sympathy  in  sorrow.  Their  two  sons  were 
the  only  survivors  of  a  family  of  five  j  two  boys 
had  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  little  girl  recently. 
No  two  brothers  could  be  more  unlike  than  Hugh 
and  Maurice  Delamere.  Hugh  was  a  rough- 
mannered,  heavy-looking  boy  of  fourteen ;  afraid 
of  his  mother,  and  awkwardly  shy  with  his  father, 
and  very  much  preferring  the  society  of  the  stable 
to  that  of  the  drawing-room.  This  taste  it  may 
be  imagined  was  not  indicative  of  a  high  tone  of 
mind,  but  he  w^as  not  really  wanting  either  in 
good  sense  or  good  feeling,  though  neither  were 
apparent    in    his    ordinary   appearance    and    be- 
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haviour.  Maurice,  who  had  just  completed  his 
eighth  year,  had  everything  his  brother  wanted. 
His  appearance  and  manners  were  remarkably 
prepossessing;  the  winning  sweetness  and  *cour- 
teousness  of  the  latter  being  the  more  remarkable 
as  contrasted  with  the  awkward  roughness  of  his 
brother.  He  was,  however,  the  very  last  child 
in  the  world  of  whom  Sir  Arthur  would  have 
wished  to  be  the  father.  He  inherited  his  mother's 
temperament — her  delicate  health,  sensitive  spirit, 
and  weak  nerves.  Sir  Arthur's  son  should  have 
been  fearless  and  high-spirited — a  healthy  nature, 
morally  and  physically.  Maurice  was  the  reverse 
of  all  this,  and  was  hence  the  source  of  much 
anger  to  his  father  and  grief  to  his  mother,  while 
he  suffered  for  his  deficiencies  himself  with  a  pre- 
cocious strength  of  feeling.  This  falsehood  about 
the  cricket  ball  had  not  been  the  first  into  which 
his  excessive  fear  of  his  father  had  led  him,  and 
which  had  been  severely  punished.  As  punishment 
seemed  to  fail.  Sir  Arthur  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  atmosphere  of  home  was  bad  for  the  boy;  that 
the  indulgence  of  a  fond,  petting  mother  and 
aunt  quite  counteracted  the  eff'ect  of  his  own  whole- 
some severity,  and  that  the  discipline  of  school  was 
necessary  to  overcome  his  habits  of  deceit. 
"  There  is  Hugh,"  he  argued  to  himself,  after  the 
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cricket  ball  discussion  ;  "  he  went  to  school  at 
Maurice's  age,  and  a  more  straightforward  fellow 
never  breathed.  I  have  no  doubt,  when  I  have 
punished  Maurice,  his  mother  and  aunt  go  to  him 
and  make  a  victim  of  him  and  a  tyrant  of  me,  and 
so  just  undo  my  work.  When  a  sensible  woman 
like  Lucy  begins  to  talk  such  stuff  as  to  say  that 
lying  is  not  deceit,  it  is  high  time  to  send  him 
where  some  common  sense  is  to  be  met  with.  I 
think  I  had  better  not  tell  Annie  till  I  have  settled 
everything.  I'll  speak  to  Hayes  about  it  this  even- 
ing. If  our  Httle  Lucy  had  lived,  this  would  have 
been  a  very  different  sort  of  thing.  I  am  afraid 
losing  Maurice  will  be  like  losing  her  over  again, 
to  his  mother." 

Mr.  Hayes — the  only  person  whom  Sir  Arthur 
ever  consulted  on  any  subject,  was  the  vicar  of 
Framleigh  and  his  early  friend.  They  had  been  at 
Cambridge  together,  and  the  intimacy  then  formed 
had  lasted  uninterruptedly.  Sir  Arthur  had  been 
able  to  give  his  friend  the  living  shortly  after 
attaining  his  majority,  and  since  then  their  inter- 
course had  been  close  and  constant.  Mr.  Hayes 
had  the  practical,  straightforward  nature  which  was 
most  congenial  to  Sir  Arthur,  who  also  thought 
highly  of  his  judgment.  It  was  to  his  influence 
that  many  an    unfortunate   labourer,    who,  in  a 
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severe  winter  had  killed  a  hare,  owed  a  better 
chance  of  reformation,  than  that  afforded  by  the 
county  gaol.  Maurice's  delinquencies  were  gene- 
rally discussed  with  him ;  and  as  he  never  failed 
to  take  a  lenient  view  of  them,  it  was  with  the 
most  lively  satisfaction  that  Lady  Delamere  recol- 
lected, when  her  husband  left  her,  that  the  Hayes's 
were  to  dine  at  the  hall  that  evening. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said  to  her  sister,  as  they  sat 
expecting  the  arrival  of  their  guests,  "  that  some 
one  else  was  coming  besides  the  Hayes's.  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  could  bear  to  hear  Maurice  talked 
about  just  now,  even  to  Mr.  Hayes." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Hayes  will  not 
judge  him  harshly,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  Sir 
Arthur  should  discuss  the  subject  with  him  at 
dinner." 

"  Not  at  dmner,  before  the  servants,  I  dare  say, 
but  after^vards.    Oh  I  know  how  it  will  be  !" 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  Lucy,  as  a  tall,  dark, 
grave-looking  man  of  about  five-and-forty,  and  a 
lively  little  woman  of  some  eight  years  younger, 
entered  the  room.  They  were  a  well-suited,  be- 
cause well- contrasted  couple,  and  their  cheering 
influence  was  eagerly  looked  for,  by  all  who  had 
ever  experienced  it.  It  was  most  welcome  on  this 
occasion  to  the  two  sisters.     Lady  Delamere  had 
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SO  much  to  say  to  Mr.  Hayes  on  parish  subjects, 
and  was  so  much  enlivened  by  his  arrival,  that 
before  dinner,  her  dejection  v^as  not  observed,  but 
she  looked  wretched  all  dinner-time.  She  was  not 
able  to  conceal  or  control  her  feelings,  and  between 
regret  for  Maurice's  past  conduct,  and  apprehen- 
sions for  his  future  fate  (for  she  suspected  her 
husband's  intentions),  was  really  very  unhappy 
about  him.  She  ate  nothing,  looked  very  pale, 
and  spoke  little,  and  that  little  was  said  in  a 
plaintive,  rather  querulous  voice,  which  al- 
ways exasperated  her  husband  into  the  most 
ceremonious  politeness.  He  made  the  most  formal 
enquiries  as  to  her  appetite,  &c. ;  asked  her 
whether  no  dish  on  the  table  suited  her  taste, 
suggested  some  which  were  not  there,  proposed 
her  retiring  if  she  felt  iU,  and,  in  short,  went  the 
round  of  those  ingeniously  disguised  reproaches, 
with  which  most  people  are  familiar,  on  a  similar 
occasion.  Otherwise,  he  was  very  silent,  as  Mr. 
Hayes  also  happened  to  be  that  day.  Hugh 
never  spoke,  except  to  answer  some  remark  of 
Mrs.  Hayes's  with  his  usual  gruff  bashfulness. 
Lucy  exerted  herself  to  [fill  up  the  awful  gaps  in 
the  conversation,  but  found  her  eiForts  end  in  a  Ute- 
a-tete  with  Mrs.  Hayes,  which  with  so  large  a 
silent  audience,  was  not  easy  to  continue,  and 
VOL.  L  c 
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which  the  consciousness  that  her  sister  was  think- 
ing her  very  unfeeling,  did  not  tend  to  enhven. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  uncomfortable  dinner. 
Lady  Delamere  retired  to  her  own  room  when  it 
was  over,  and  then  Lucy  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  some  sort  of  explanation. 

"  Poor  Anne  is  troubled  about  Maurice,"  she 
began,  almost  apologetically ;   "  he  is  in  disgrace." 

"Is  he  indeed ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  it,  he 
looks  as  if  he  were  never  naughty.  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  a  rare  thing  with  him." 

"  I  suppose  you  never  have  any  trouble  of  that 
sort  with  William." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  given  his  father  or 
me  an  hour's  sorrow  since  he  was  born ;  but 
there  are  not  many  like  him — boys  will  be  boys — 
their  spirits  lead  them  astray." 

"  Poor  Maurice's  do  not,"  replied  Lucy,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Ah,  Maurice  is  so  very  delicate — not  a  great 
strong  boy,  like  Willy." 

"  How  is  baby  getting  on  ? — Has  she  another 
tooth  yet?" 

This  inexhaustible  subject  lasted  till  the  return 
of  Lady  Delamere,  when  Lucy  thinking  it  would 
do  her  sister  good  to  be  obliged  to  exert  herself  a 
little,  slipped  away  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden.   The 
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terrace  was  a  favourite  sunset  walk  with  everyone. 
The  view  from  it  was  rich  and  varied — a  .wide 
expanse  of  country  fading  away  into  blue  distance, 
behind  which,  the  sun  was  now  just  sinking.  In 
the  middle  distance  was  the  old  church-tower  and 
picturesque  cottages  of  the  village,  embosomed  in 
trees,  and  the  scarlet  geraniums,  salvias,  and  helio- 
tropes which  bordered  the  terrace  made  a  gay 
pretty  foreground  ;  behind,  it  was  sheltered  by  the 
elms  which  half  surrounded  the  house,  thus 
forming  a  perfect  combination  of  retirement  and 
liberty. 

But  Lucy,  generally  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  nature,  seemed  this  evening  indifferent  to  the 
scene  before  her,  and  cast  many  more  glances 
towards  a  little  window  in  one  of  the  peaked 
gables,  than  towards  the  setting  sun.  Her  heart 
w^as  very  sad  for  her  nephew ;  child  as  he  was,  she 
knew  he  must  be  suffering  with  an  intensity  sup- 
posed only  possible  at  a  mature  age.  Her  reflec- 
tions, to  judge  from  her  face,  were  far  from  being 
cheerfiil,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Hayes.  She  started,  as  if  absorbed  in 
thought. 

"Where  is  Sir  Arthur,  Mr.  Hayes?  Is  he 
coming  out  ?" 

"He  is  gone  into  the  study — some  business 

c  2 
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with  Evans.  I  am  afraid  Lady  Delamere  is  not 
weU?" 

"  Thank  you — she  feels  this  disgrace  for  Maurice 
very  much.  I  dare  say  my  brother-in-law  has  told 
you  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  mentioned  it.  Where  is  the  poor 
little  culprit  r 

"  Sent  to  bed  long  ago.  His  father  was  very 
angry." 

"  Yes,  it  seems  quite  to  have  decided  him." 

"  Decided  him — about  what  ?  I  did  not  know 
he  was  considering  anything.    Not  school,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Yes — had  he  not  mentioned  it  to  you  ?  I  am 
surprised  at  that,  he  spoke  so  very  decidedly." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  Poor  Anne,  how  will  she 
bear  it  ?  Do  you  think  he  is  quite  inexorable  about 
it,  Mr.  Hayes  ?" 

"  He  spoke  as  having  quite  made  up  his  mind, 
and  merely  asked  me  as  to  the  choice  of  a  school. 
I  think  he  seems  inclined  for  Mr.  Wilson's — Wil- 
ham's  school." 

"  Oh,  at  least  I  am  glad  it  is  not  at  Eton." 
And  she  dropped  the  subject,  being  wise  enough 
always  to  abstain  from  useless  discussions.  She 
and  her  companion  soon  joined  the  others,  and  tea 
and  whist  concluded  the  evening.  The  game 
seemed  endless  to  Lucy,  and  she  was  driven  to 
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many  ingenious  devices  to  conceal  her  yawns.  She 
had  never  before  felt  so  tired  of  Mrs.  Hayes'  anec- 
dotes of  her  children,  and  thought  a  discussion  held 
by  the  two  gentlemen  on  a  disputed  right  of  way 
would  never  come  to  an  end.  And  yet  when  the 
vicar  and  his  wife  rose  to  take  leave,  she  dreaded 
their  departure,  after  which  she  knew  Sir  Arthur's 
decision  must  be  announced.  Her  sister  bore  it 
much  better  than  she  expected.  Easily  overcome 
by  trifles,  it  was  surprising  how  calmly  she  some- 
times heard  what  aifected  her  most  deeply,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  she  w^as  only  hearing  what  she 
had  long  dreaded.  But  her  pillow  was  wetted  with 
bitter  tears  that  night,  long  after  her  husband  had 
fallen  asleep  congratulating  himself  on  having  got 
through  the  announcement  so  easily. 

The  interval  between  taking  a  resolution  and 
putting  it  into  practice,  was  with  him  never  a  long 
one.  The  next  day  he  wrote  to  the  schoolmaster 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hayes,  and  informed  his 
son  that  he  had  done  so.  "  Since  I  find  you  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  Maurice,"  he  said  in  his  coldest 
manner,  "  I  cannot  keep  you  at  home.  I  had  not 
intended  to  have  sent  you  to  school  for  another  two 
years ;  but  after  the  he  you  told  me  yesterday, 
saw  at  once  that  you  must  go  directly." 

Sir  Arthur  did  not  stop  to  enquire  why  Maurice 
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should  not  tell  lies  at  school  as  well  as  at  home. 
There  are  few  boys  whose  faults  are  not  driven  out 
of  sight  by  a  school  life,  and  hence  their  relations 
are  apt  to  suppose  them  eradicated.  Not  many 
parents  are  entirely  above  measuring  faults  by  the 
inconvenience  they  cause. 

Poor  Maurice  heard  his  fate  "  in  silence  and 
tears" — no  uncommon  result  of  an  address  from 
his  father.  He  was  to  be  sent  away  in  disgrace, 
and  the  sting  of  shame  was  added  to  the  pain  of 
his  expected  departure.  That  night,  when  Lucy 
had  occasion  to  go  to  his  room  after  he  had  been 
in  bed  some  time,  she  heard  a  low  sobbing  in  the 
corner  where  he  slept. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  she  gently  asked. 

There  was  a  long  struggle  before  he  could 
answer. 

"  Papa  has  not  forgiven  me." 

"  He  will,  I  am  sure,  when  he  knows  you  are 
sorry." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  he  has  not  spoken  to  me 
to-day,  except  to  tell  me  I  was  to  go  to  school ; 
but  oh,  Aunt  Lucy,'when  he  asked  who  had  broken 
the  china  jar — "  The  recollection  seemed  unbear- 
able, and  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  stopped  the  history. 

"  The  china  jar  that  I  broke  this  morning,  you 
mean,  I  suppose  ?" 
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"  Yes,  and  so  I  told  him,  and  he  turned  round 
to  Hugh,  and  said,  *  Hugh,  do  you  know  who  broke 
it  ?' — just  as  if  he  had  not  heard  me  speak — Oh," 
and  there  was  a  relapse. 

"  Don't  cry,  don't  cry,  my  darling.  He  will 
believe  you  again — I  am  sure  he  will.  Children 
must  be  punished,  even  when  they  are  sorry." 

"  I  am  not  crying  because  he  whipped  me,"  said 
he,  a  little  indignantly. 

"  I  don't  mean  only  that.  People  will  not  believe 
you  till  they  have  found  out  that  you  always  tell 
the  truth,  even  when  you  are  afraid  to  do  it." 

"  And  don't  you  believe  me,  Aunt  Lucy  ?" 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  quite  overcame 
Lucy's  composure.  "  Yes,  my  darling  boy,"  she 
exclaimed  as  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  "  I  will 
always  believe  you.  I  am  sure  you  will  never  tell 
another  falsehood." 

"  I  never,  never  will." 

"  I  must  go  down  now,  my  dearest.  Gcod 
night." 

But  the  little  thin  arms  would  not  unclasp  from 
her  neck,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  tear  herself 
from  their  frightened  clinging  hold. 

"  And  is  it  quite  certain  that  I  am  to  go  to 
school  ?"  he  asked  after  a  pause,  in  an  agony  of 
despair. 
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"  Quite  certain,"  she  replied  firmly,  well  knowing 
how  cruel  would  be  any  attempt  to  soften  this 
truth. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Lucy  I — if  you  were  to  ask  papa — 
if  you  were  to  tell  him  I  would  never  be  naughty 
again  ! — " 

"  Maurice,  do  you  think  your  papa  would  send 
you  unless  it  was  the  best  thing  for  you  ?  Do  you 
think  he  does  not  love  you  ?  He  has  been  at  school 
himself,  you  know,  and  knows  what  it  is  like." 
Her  heart  misgave  her  as  she  spoke,  she  was  trying 
to  convince  herself  as  much  as  her  nephew. 

"  But  Hugh  told  me  they  would  laugh  at  me  for 
being  a  coward." 

"  Show  them  you  are  not  one." 

"  Don't  go.     Do  stay  with  me  a  little  !" 

"  Why,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  am  so  frightened  all  alone  in  the  dark." 

"  What  is  there  in  the  darkness  to  be  frightened 
at?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  help  it.  I  have  such 
horrid  dreams." 

"  Well,  I  will  sit  with  you  to-night  till  you  are 
asleep,  but  I  wish  you  would  learn  not  to  be 
frightened  in  the  dark,  or  at  any  other  time.  There 
is  only  one  thing  to  be  afraid  of — doing  wrong. 
Nothing  else  can  do  us  any  real  harm.     Think  of 
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something  else  now.  Look,  there  is  the  bear 
looking  in  at  your  window.  Find  me  the  polestar." 

She  tried  to  calm  his  mind  with  a  little  astrono- 
mical discussion,  and  then  took  her  book,  telling 
him  she  would  stay  with  him  till  he  was  asleep. 
But  as  often  as  she  looked  towards  him,  those  large, 
stag-like  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face  with  the 
same  wakeful,  feverish  expression.  At  last  he  said 
suddenly,  as  if  he  had  been  summoning  up 
courage — 

"  Aunt  Lucy,  don't  stay  any  longer.  I  will  go 
to  sleep  by  myself.     I  am  going  to  try  to  be  brave." 

"  That  is  my  own  good  boy  !  And  you  won't  be 
frightened." 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  will  go  to  sleep  alone." 
And  Lucy  wisely  accepted  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
greater  than  even  she  could  imagine. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Ah,  Fear  !  ah,  frantic  Fear, 
I  see,  I  see  thee  near." 

Collins. 

Within  a  week  from  this  time,  it  was  finally 
settled  that  after  Christmas  Maurice  should  accom- 
pany William  Hayes  on  his  return  to  school.  The 
prospect  of  this  companionship  did  much  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  idea  of  a  school-life.  But  to  his 
mother,  the  period  between  the  day  on  which  his 
departure  was  finally  settled,  to  that  on  which  it 
took  place,  was  one  of  unhappy  apprehension.  She 
pictured  her  delicate  sensitive  boy,  whose  under- 
standing and  feelings  were  precocious,  while  his 
manners  were  rather  childish,  subject  to  every 
variety  of  tyranny  and  ill-usage — and  worst  of  all 
to  him — ridicule ;  pining  for  home  with  a  heart- 
sickness  to  which  he  must  not  give  utterance,  for 
she  did  not  think  his  awe  of  his  father  would  per- 
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mit  him  ever  to  express  it.  Two  lines  of  Cowper 
were  constantly  in  her  mind  at  this  time — 

"  This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is. 
How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his  !" 

But  if  there  is  one  infallible  rule  in  life,  it  is  that 
all  expectations  of  its  course  are  mistaken.  If 
it  does  so  happen  by  a  rare  chance  that  all  the 
circumstances  turn  out  just  as  the  imagination  has 
pictured  them  beforehand,  some  subtle  element  is 
introduced  into  the  reality  which  was  wanting  in 
the  ideal  picture,  and  entirely  changes  its  character. 
Who  has  not  experienced  the  strange  puzzled  con- 
sciousness— "  this  conjunction  of  circumstances  1 
had  foreseen — why  is  it  that  it  is  quite  different  to 
what  I  had  expected  ?" 

The  two  years  Maurice  spent  at  that  school  were 
among  the  happiest — perhaps  (for  childhood  only 
can  be  really  happy)  quite  the  happiest,  of  his  life. 
His  master  was  one  of  those — rare  now,  and  almost 
unheard  of  then — who  consider  a  schoolmaster's 
duty  to  comprise  something  more  than  the  mere 
business  of  conveying  a  certain  amount  of  infor- 
mation. Maurice  was  his  favourite  from  the  first, 
and  was  perhaps  treated  with  injudicious  indulgence 
by  him.  Not  that  he  was  the  least  inchned  to  be 
sentimental,  but  he  did  not  enough  consider  that 
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he  must  fit  his  pupils  for  the  rough  usage  of  life. 
It  was  difficult  always  to  remember  this  with  Mau- 
rice. His  personal  beauty,  engaging  manners,  and 
fine  talents,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  mete  out 
strict  justice  to  him.  Mr.  Wilson  soon  saw  how 
completely  his  pupil  had  been  misunderstood  at 
home  in  being  called  deceitful,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  falsehood  could  be  adduced .  in 
support  of  the  charge. 

A  more  straightforward  nature  than  Maurice's 
never  existed,  but  his  temptation  to  deceit  was  one 
that  required  a  stronger  will  than  his  to  withstand 
at  his  home.  He  was  dimly  conscious  of  this,  and 
hence  a  confused  sense  of  injustice  was  added  to  his 
remorse  when  he  was  reproached  with  his  falsehood. 
With  Mr.  Wilson  he  had  no  difficulty  of  this  sort, 
and  during  the  two  years  he  spent  under  his  charge, 
never  told  him  a  falsehood.  At  Framleigh,  his 
great  improvement  was  noticed  by  every  one.  His 
father  ceased  to  address  him  with  contempt  and 
displeasure,  his  brother  to  tyrrannise  over,  and  patro- 
nise him,  alternately ;  whilst  his  mother  and  aunt 
could  not  conceal  their  affectionate  pride  in  him. 
His  holidays  were  very  happy  during  those  two 
years — his  school  life  not  less  so ;  they  were  the 
halcyon  days  of  his  life.  In  after-years  he  remem- 
bered well — though  at  the  time  he  knew  not  its 
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significance — the  herald  of  the  dark,  stormy  weather 
that  succeeded.  One  evening  in  his  Christmas 
holidays,  on  entering  the  drawing-room,  he  found 
his  mother  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics.  His  fiuher 
and  aunt  were  leaning  anxiously  over,  and  he  heard 
the  former  exclaim : — "Anne,  dearest,  nothing  shall 
be  done  against  your  wish."  As  soon  as  Maurice's 
entrance  was  perceived,  his  father  roughly  ordered 
him  to  withdraw,  and  he  never  heard  the  cause  of 
his  mother's  agitation,  though  afterwards  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  guessing  it. 

The  fact  was,  that  Sir  Arthur  had  that  evening 
electrified  the  two  ladies  by  the  intelligence  that  he 
wished  Maurice  to  enter  the  army.  A  bombshell 
suddenly  falling  into  the  room  could  hardly  have 
produced  greater  consternation.  Lady  Delamere 
was  speechless.  Lucy  ventured  to  murmur  some- 
thing about  an  unfitness  of  nature  in  Maurice  for 
the  army. 

"  An  unfitness  of  nature  1"  said  Sir  Arthur,  be- 
coming rigid.  "  Could  you  have  the  goodness  to 
point  out  to  me  that  occupation  for  which  he  has 
a  fitness  of  nature." 

"  He  is  very  young,"  said  Lucy,  determined  to 
entrench  herself  in  an  undeniable  proposition. 

*'  He  will  be  eleven  in  a  few  months.  Seven 
years  are  not  too  many  to  be  spent  in  preparation 
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for  any  profession,  if  it  is  to  be  one  of  mind  and 
character,  such  as  every  real  education  ought  to  be. 
The  army  is  a  noble  profession,  the  profession  of 
gentlemen,  our  family  has  always  had  some  member 
in  it.  Is  this  a  time  to  break  through  such  a  cus- 
tom ? — one  that  has  been  uninterrupted  for  so  many 
generations.  There  is  no  saying  how  soon  the 
country  may  have  need  of  all  its  best  blood.  I  knew 
the  peace  would  not  last — it  may  not  be  so  long 
before  we  have  a  visit  from  this  First  Consul.  If 
that  time  should  come,  if  English  blood  should  be 
spilt  on  English  soil — shall  my  son  be  found  poring 
over  musty  law  books,  learning  chicanery  and  mean- 
ness ?  he  will  be  the  first  of  his  family  who  was  so 
occupied,  at  such  an  emergency." 

Sir  Arthur  Delamere  was  not  an  imaginative 
man,  but  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  must  have 
excited  him  into  the  belief  that  he  addressed  a  crowd 
ready  to  march  against  Buonaparte,  like  tlie  Athe- 
nians after  the  orations  of  Demosthenes;  for  he  would 
hardly  have  wasted  this  burst  of  martial  fervour  on 
his  wife  and  sister-in-law.  His  hearers  they  can 
scarcely  be  called,  for  the  latter  part  might  as  well 
have  been  spoken  in  Greek  for  any  benefit  they 
derived  from  it.  Lucy's  attention  w^as  absorbed  by 
her  sister.  She  had  fallen  back  in  her  chair  and 
become  deadly  pale,  her  hand  was  pressed  to  her 
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forehead,  her  eyes  closed.  Lucy  thought  she  was 
going  to  faint,  but  as  Sir  Arthur  ceased  speaking 
she  burst  into  a  sort  of  cry,  which  soon  became  a 
regular  fit  of  hysterics.  Her  husband  was,  for  the 
moment,  too  much  frightened  to  be  angry ;  he  bent 
over  her  with  the  tenderest  anxiety,  and  assured 
her  that  nothing  should  be  done  against  her  wish. 
She  did  strive  to  become  calm,  but  for  a  long  time 
in  vain.  As  soon  as  she  in  any  degree  succeeded, 
her  sister  led  her  up  to  bed,  but  sleep  was  banished 
from  her  pillow  for  that  night. 

Sir  Arthur's  rare  gentleness  did  not  survive  the 
alarm  which  had  given  birth  to  it.  When  he  saw 
that  his  wife's  agitation  was  not  attended  with  any 
very  serious  consequences,  he  was  at  liberty  to  feel 
all  the  displeasure  which  such  a  demonstration  of 
it  naturally  occasioned  him.  In  an  abstract  dis- 
cussion, he  would  probably  have  admitted  that  it 
was  worse  to  perjure  oneself,  or  to  commit  murder, 
than  to  go  into  hysterics,  but  in  practical  life  his 
horror  of  these  crimes  was  about  equal.  When  he 
remembered  the  promise  he  had  given  his  wife,  he 
felt  like  the  governor  of  a  besieged  city,  who  has 
been  induced  to  capitulate  on  an  exaggerated  repre- 
sentation of  the  distress  of  the  garrison.  But  it 
was  given,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  recur  to  the 
subject  of  his  own  accord.     His  displeasure  was, 
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however,  very  apparent,  in  the  icy  politeness  of  his 
manners  towards  his  wife  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  strong  will  was  opposed  to  the  weak  one,  the 
self-pleasing  to  the  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  from  the  first  which  would  prevail. 
Lady  Delamere  loved  her  husband  better  even  than 
her  son;  she  could  not  bear  his  estrangement,  and 
was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  conquer  it.  She 
told  her  husband  that  she  could  not  bear  to  let  her 
own  weakness  stand  in  the  way  of  his  wishes,  on  a 
subject  he  understood  so  much  better  than  herself. 
The  kiss  with  which  he  answered  this  intelligence, 
was  given  wdth  all  the  fervour  of  his  first  love ;  never 
had  she  appeared  so  charming  in  his  eyes  as  at  that 
moment,  in  her  humility  and  submission  to  his  will. 
The  affection  with  which  he  accepted  the  costly 
sacrifice  dulled  the  pain  of  offering  it.  Lucy  heard 
that  it  was  made  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  was  wisely 
silent.  It  was  announced  to  Maurice  as  his  father's 
wish — a  decree  of  fate  in  his  eyes,  and  though  he 
felt  strongly,  young  as  he  was,  that  the  life  proposed 
to  him  was  that  least  suited  to  him,  he  acquiesced 
at  once.  Perhaps  a  little  pride  might  support  him, 
he  had  been  called  a  coward,  and  the  word  had 
rankled  in  his  childish  mind.  At  certain  moments 
he  was  not  sorry  to  have  in  prospect  the  opportunity 
of  proving  its  falsehood.     But  alas  for  these  vahant 
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expectations  !  a  little  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
very  next  Easter  holidays,  revived  the  old  accusations 
against  him,  and  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  derive 
much  comfort  from  his  prospective  reputation.  It 
so  happened  that  one  day,  on  returning  from  the 
vicarage,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fierce  bull.  His 
swiftness  of  foot  saved  him,  and  as  he  had  some 
time  to  recover  from  his  fright  before  seeing  his 
father,  and  then  made  very  light  of  it,  he  was  con- 
sidered rather  courageous  than  otherwise.  His 
reputation  was  shortlived !  Within  a  few  days,  he 
was  passing  through  the  same  field  with  his  mother, 
aunt,  brother,  a  schoolfellow  of  the  latter,  and — not 
the  least  important  personage  of  the  party,  as  it 
turned  out — a  httle  spaniel  of  his,  at  a  time  when 
the  field  was  full  of  cows.  Suddenly  the  little  dog 
began  barking  at  the  cows,  one  of  them  took  offence 
at  this,  and  approached  him  with  her  head  low 
down,  as  if  to  toss  him.  He  retreated  tow^ards 
Maurice  and  his  mother,  w^ho  w^ere  walking  in  front, 
barking  furiously  all  the  while,  the  cow  following 
him.  Maurice  thought  she  was  going  to  run  at 
them,  he  cried  in  a  sudden  fit  of  terror — "  Mamma, 
she  will  toss  us !"  and  as  she  was  very  liable  to  the 
infection  of  fear,  both  set  off  running  at  their  ut- 
most speed  towards  the  hedge  which  divided  the 
field  from  the  vicarage  garden.  So  frightened  were 
VOL.  L  D 
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they,  that  they  never  looked  to  see  whether  the  cow 
was  following,  but,  with  some  detriment  to  the  hedge, 
scrambled  half  over,  half  through  it,  and  astonished 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  by  their  apparition  in  the 
garden.  They  had  seen  nothing  of  what  passed  in 
the  field,  and  this  abrupt  entrance  caused  great 
apprehension  and  perplexity  in  their  minds.  Mean- 
time Lucy  had  caught  up  the  little,  barking  dog, 
Hugh  had  driven  back  the  cow,  and  all  three  had 
burst  into  a  fit  of  unrestrainable  laughter.  There 
was  something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  this  sudden 
flight  from  a  danger  which  the  little  spaniel  faced 
alone.  Lucy  in  vain  called  out  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear ;  the  fugitives  were  either  too  much 
frightened  to  listen,  or  mistook  her  reassurances  for 
warnings ;  and  when  she  reached  the  garden — 
which  she  entered  by  a  more  legitimate  means  than 
her  sister  and  nephew  had  done — she  found  the 
former  still  pale  and  trembling.  Mrs.  Hayes  was 
supporting  her  head,  with  an  expression  of  good- 
natured  concern,  the  vicar  had  gone  to  fetch  a  glass 
of  water,  and  Maurice  was  giving  such  very  inco- 
herent accounts  of  the  peril  they  had  escaped,  that 
she  looked  quite  perplexed  as  to  the  cause  of  all 
this  alarm.  The  boys  were  still  shaking  with  laugh- 
ter in  the  field,  but  Lucy's  mirth  had  been  of  short 
duration ;  she  foresaw  a  long  prospect  of  annoyance 
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from  this  trifling  occurrence,  and  for  once  she  ap- 
proached Maurice  with  feelings  of  irritation  towards 
him  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

"  But  the  bull  is  surely  killed,  Lady  Delamere," 
she  heard  Mrs.  Hayes  say,  as  she  came  up.  "  Mr. 
Brown  told  me  he  had  sent  it  to  be  killed  on 
Monday." 

"  Oh,  Lucy  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Delamere,  '*'  are 
Hugh  and  Mortimer  Grenville  hurt  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Anne.  You  might  as  well 
ask  if  they  were  drowned  in  the  brook.  The  cow 
was  a  very  quiet,  well-meaning  animal,  and  pro- 
bably never  saw  anybody  run  so  fast  before.  But 
you  look  quite  upset,"  she  added  gently,  forgetting 
her  vexation  in  her  concern  ;  for  her  sister,  between 
the  fright  and  the  run,  was  almost  fainting. 

Mr.  Hayes's  appearance  with  the  water  was  very 
opportune.  Lady  Delamere  drank  a  little,  smiled 
feebly,  and  seemed  ashamed  of  having  occasioned 
such  a  disturbance  about  nothing.  Poor  Maurice 
devoutly  wished  for  the  fate  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram.  To  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  agony, 
Hugh  and  Mortimer  Grenville  came  up  at  that 
moment,  their  faces  crimson  with  laughter. 

"  Why,  Maurice,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  a  tone 
of  lively  raillery,  "  what  will  you  run  away  from 
next  ? — an  old  sheep  ?     I  hope  you  will  not  be 
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our  only  defender,  when  the  new  Emperor  comes 
to  Framleigh." 

"  He  will  distinguish  himself  in  a  hasty  retreat," 
said  Grenville.     Hugh  chuckled  explosively. 

"  You  must  pluck  up  a  little  spirit  before  you 
enter  the  army,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  was  not  an 
ill-natured  woman,  but  was  provoked  at  this  ex- 
cessive silliness  (as  it  appeared  to  her),  and  did  not 
know  how  acutely  Maurice  was  suffering  at  that 
moment.     Even  aunt  Lucy  was  hard-hearted. 

"  How  you  have  frightened  your  mother  about 
nothing  !"  she  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice;  but  the 
words  were  repented  of  as  soon  as  spoken. 

"  Maurice,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  kindly — for  he  saw 
that  Maurice  was  struggling  desperately  against  a 
very  undignified  inclination  to  cry — *^if  you  will 
keep  it  a  profound  secret — if  you  will  never  reveal 
it  to  any  human  being — I  will  confess  to  you,  con- 
fidentially, that  I  once  did  run  away  from  an  old 
sheep." 

"  Oh !  papa  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  children, 
who  was  playing  in  the  garden. 

**  Yes,  Bessy,  I  am  sorry  to  confess  it,  but  so  it 
was." 

And  he  spun  out  a  long  story  of  his  first  going 
into  the  country,  when  a  boy,  "  about  Maurice's 
age,"  and  having  many  perilous  encounters   with 
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the  different  animals  on  his  uncle's  farm,  amongst 
which  was  a  vicious  old  ram.  He  made  it  so  ridi- 
culous that  everybody  was  obliged  to  laugh ;  and 
it  lasted  till  Maurice  could  speak  without  any  dan- 
ger of  breaking  down  in  a  fit  of  sobs.  His  equa- 
nimity was  severely  tried,  however,  when  Mrs. 
Hayes  turned  to  him  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
husband's  story,  and  said — "Well,  he  at  least 
cannot  laugh  at  you,  whatever  the  rest  of  us  may 
do." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  frightening  you,  ma'am. 
I  am  very  sorry  indeed." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  interposed  the  vicar. 
"  It  was  very  natural,  after  the  danger  you  escaped 
the  other  day.  I  should  have  done  the  same 
myself." 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,"  murmured  Lady  Dela- 
mere,  feebly. 

"No,  it  wasn't,  mother,"  said  Hugh,  in  his 
rough,  gauche  manner.     "  He  ran  first,  and  pulled 

you." 

"  Well,  I  think  we  had  better  leave  you  without 
deciding  that  point,  Mrs.  Hayes,"  said  Lucy,  "  if 
Annie  is  quite  rested." 

"  Oh  1  perfectly.  I  don't  know  h6w  to  apolo- 
gise to  you  for  alarming  you  so  much,  Mrs.  Hayes, 
It  ivas  very  silly  of  me." 
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"It  was  all  this  naughty  boy's  doing,"  said 
that  lady,  a  little  mahciously.  She  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  adoration  Maurice  received  from 
most  ladies,  and  on  the  present  occasion  thought 
he  had  escaped  far  too  easily.  A  warning  glance 
from  her  husband  checked  any  further  strictures 
on  his  conduct. 

*'  Come,  Maurice,"  said  Lucy,  hastily.  "  Hugh, 
give  your  mother  your  arm.  Mr.  Grenville,  will 
you  walk  on  with  them  ?  Maurice  and  I  will  go 
home  through  the  wood." 

She  had  seen  a  flash  in  her  nephew's  eyes,  when 
Grenville  had  sneered  at  him,  that  made  her  very 
anxious  to  keep  them  apart. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  Maurice,  he  be- 
gan with  his  penitence  and  shame,  but  did  not 
receive  the  consolation  he,  perhaps,  expected.  She 
stopped  him  at  once,  by  telling  him  that  he  was 
too  fond  of  talking  about  himself;  and  that,  if  he 
really  felt  so  much,  his  actions  would  show  it.  She 
could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  as  she  felt ;  and, 
as  always  happens  when  any  one  tries  to  adopt  a 
character  not  their  own,  she  overdid  the  part.  It 
was  a  pity  she  did  not  yield  to  her  natural  impulse. 
Maurice's  feelings  were  not  of  a  nature  to  improve 
by  being  denied  any  outlet.  It  was  long  before 
the  effect  of  that  cold  speech  quite  died  away. 
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"  Tell  me  who  is  this  young  Grenville  I  found 
here  when  I  came  back?"  asked  she,  by  way  of 
turning  the  conversation. 

"  He  is  a  school-fellow  of  Hugh's." 
.    "  Oh,  an  Eton  boy.     How  well  he  rides  !" 

"  I  hate  him  !" 

"  Maurice,"  she  said,  frightened  at  the  energy 
of  this  exclamation,  "  how  can  you  say  anything  so 
wicked  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  true.  I  do  hate  him :  he  is  a 
horrid " 

"  Stop  !"  she  interposed  very  decidedly.  "  I 
will  not  hear  you  now.  I  shall  go  home  a  different 
way.  N© — you  must  not  come  with  me.  Wait 
here  by  yourself  for  a  little,  and  think  of  what  you 
have  said." 

So  saying,  she  left  him  resolutely ;  and  he 
flung  himself  down  under  one  of  the  trees,  and 
cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  How  long  his 
passion  of  grief  and  rage  might  have  lasted  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  for  before  it  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted itself  he  was  disturbed  by  a  low,  sneering 
laugh.  He  started  up,  and — hateful  sight ! — there 
stood  Grenville,  the  spectator  of  his  emotion. 

"  The  last  encounter  was  more  alarming  still,  I 
suppose.  Did  the  cow  pursue  you  ?  or  were  you 
attacked  in  passing  the  rabbit  warren  ?" 
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Maurice  glared  indignantly  upon  the  intruder, 
but  deigned  no  further  reply. 

*'  You  will  be  a  second  Earl  Guy  of  Warwick, 
if  there  is  a  second  dun  cow  to  be  found.  Buona- 
parte will  have  to  look  to  it,  the  year  you  get  your 
commission." 

"Why,  Maurice,  you  haven't  been  frightened 
again,  have  you  ?"  asked  Hugh,  who  came  up  at 
that  moment,  his  father  following  at  some  Uttle 
distance. 

It  was  too  much.  Maurice's  heart  was  full 
before ;  and  to  endure  the  insults  of  this  sneering 
tormentor,  and  his  brother's  contemptuous  pity  (as 
it  seemed  to  him),  was  more  than  he  wa^  equal  to. 
He  rushed  forward,  his  eyes  flashing  through  his 
tears,  and  struck  Grenville  a  blow  in  the  face  that 
— though  the  giver  was  a  mere  child  in  size  and 
strength,  and  the  receiver  almost  a  man — sent  him 
staggering  backwards  several  paces.  Hugh  stood 
open-eyed  and  open-mouthed  with  astonishment. 
He  had  never  seen  his  gentle,  timid,  little  brother 
in  such  a  passion  before.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  all  parties  if  Grenville  had  had  time  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  adversary,  severe  as  it  pro- 
bably would  have  been ;  but  Sir  Arthur  suspended 
further  hostilities  by  his  arrival,  like  Night  in  the 
Iliad.     He  had  seen  the  blow,  though  he  had  not 
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heard  the  speech  that  occasioned  it,  and  being 
somewhat  short-sighted,  was  not  quite  certain  of 
so  incredible  a  fact,  though  it  had  passed  before 
his  eyes. 

"  Maurice,"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  at  which  his 
son's  heart  seemed  to  cease  its  beating,  "  did  I  see 
you  strike  your  guest  ?" 

No  answer.  Maurice  stood  breathing  very  fast, 
his  face  white  as  ashes. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  speak  ?  I  asked  if  you  had 
struck  your  brother's  guest,  and  I  insist  on  an 
answer." 

Then,  as  Maurice  was  still  silent,  he  turned  to 
Hugh. 

"  Hugh,  did  he  strike  Grenville  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  He  did  !  I  thought  I  saw  him,  but  I  could 
not  trust  my  eyes.  I  did  not  believe  any  son  of 
mine  capable  of  such  an  action  !  You  durst  not 
have  struck  one  of  your  own  size,  but  you  knew 
Grenville  would  not  return  the  blow.  I  knew  you 
were  deficient  in  courage,  but  1  did  not  think  you 
so  utterly  without  honourable  feeling.  Let  me 
hear  you  instantly  beg  his  pardon." 

There  was  an  awful  silence.  Sir  Arthur  never 
moved  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  Maurice,  who 
stood  pale  and  trembling  beneath  the  gaze,  every 
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pulse  throbbing  with  unnatural  violence,  but  rigidly- 
silent.  Hugh  was  really  very  sorry  for  his  brother, 
but  was  frightened  by  his  father's  manner  into  a 
sort  of  awkward  stupor.  Grenville  only  appeared 
at  his  ease.  He  seemed  to  suppress  a  smile  of 
scornful  triumph.  Poor  Maurice  !  those  were  mo- 
ments of  keen  torture  to  him. 

"  You  seem  deaf  to-day,"  said  his  father  at 
length.  "  I  desired  you  to  apologise  to  Grenville 
for  your  insult,  and  I  am  not  accustomed  to  give 
my  commands  twice." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  interposed  Grenville,  with  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  good  humour,  "  let  no  more  be  said 
about  it.  I  did  not  know  Maurice  would  take  of- 
fence at  a  joke.    I  will  be  more  careful  in  future." 

To  have  to  hear  this  piece  of  magnanimity  was, 
perhaps,  the  climax  of  Maurice's  agony.  But  his 
silence  was  unbroken. 

"  Very  well,"  pursued  his  father,  in  the  same 
low,  clear  voice,  "  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at 
any  act  of  disobedience  on  your  part,  after  the  con- 
duct I  have  found  you  capable  of.  1  must  apolo- 
gise to  you  myself,  then,  Gren\iQe."  He  went  on, 
removing  his  eyes  from  Maurice's  face  for  the  first 
time : — "  I  am  shocked  and  ashamed  to  think 
that,  while  a  guest  in  my  house,  you  should  have 
received  such  an  insult  from  any  son  of  mine.     I 
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cannot  receive  the  excuse  you  generously  make  for 
hina.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  necessary  to 
shorten  your  stay  with  us  on  account  of  his  beha- 
viour. I  could  not  blame  you  if  you  did ;  but  if 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  my  apology  for  the  pre- 
sent, you  may  rest  assured  that  you  shall  see  him 
no  more  till  you  have  had  his  also." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  overlook  it,"  said  Gren- 
viUe,  with  an  easy  grace. 

"That  I  neither  wish  nor  expect  you  to  do. 
Maurice,  I  give  no  command  twice.  You  have 
insulted  your  guest  and  disobeyed  me.  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  of  you  as  my  son.  Go  to  my 
study  and  wait  for  me." 

He  heard  the  release  almost  gladly,  and  rushed 
from  his  father's  presence  with  a  heart  that  seemed 
bursting  with  its  load  of  contending  emotions, 
never  stopping  till  he  was  shut  in  the  study,  where 
he  gave  vent  to  them  in  a  second  passionate  flood 
of  tears. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

*'  In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost. 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears. 
Or  guilty,  soon  relenting  into  tears." 

COWPER. 

Maurice  had  been  often  blamed  and  punished 
before  for  faults  that  he  could  not  feel  deserved  so 
severe  a  judgment  as  had  been  awarded  them, 
but  the  agonising  sense  of  utter,  hopeless  injustice, 
which  filled  his  soul  during  the  hours  of  weary 
waiting  in  his  father's  study,  was  new  to  him. 
Again  and  again  did  he  go  through  the  past 
scene  in  recollection — every  word  of  his  father's 
seemed  burnt  into  his  brain — every  stinging 
epithet,  every  poignant  reproach,  sounded  again  in 
his  ears.  He  had  insulted  a  guest  and  disobeyed 
his  father ;  his  nature  was  peculiarly  alive  to  the 
odiousness  of  both  these  charges,  and  he  could 
deny  neither.     Why,  then,  was  he  unable  to  feel 
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repentance  ? — why  did  he  feel  ill-used  ?     He  felt 
that  even  if  he  could  repeat  every  word  of  Gren- 
ville's  to  his  parents,  (which  he  well  knew  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do),  it  would  still   be  quite  im- 
possible to  give  any  idea  of  the  provocation  he  had 
received;  the    words    might    convey    such    very 
different  impressions.      And  then  Grenville's  low, 
jeering,  laugh  sounded  again  in  his  ears,  and  again 
his  face  glowed  with   shame  and  rage.     Then,  as 
he  imagined  the  grief  of  his  mother  and   aunt,  in 
hearing  the  version  he  knew  would  be  given,   he 
flung  himself  down  on  the  floor,  shutting  his  eyes 
and  stopping  his  ears,  as  if  he  could  thus  shut  out 
the  idea.      He  did  not  wish  to  die,  for  he  had  a 
superstitious    horror    of    death ;    but    an    ardent 
longing  came  over    him  to  escape  and  rush  away 
somewhere,  where  his    parents  should  never  hear 
of  him  again,  and  then  he  found  a   sort  of  bitter 
consolation    in   imagining    his    father's    remorse. 
Some  vague  idea  of  running  away  and  going  to 
sea,  (the  refuge  of  various  ill-treated  heroes  in  the 
story-books  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  perusing), 
occurred  to  his  mind.       But  then  the  recollection 
of  a  violent  attack  of  sea  sickness  in  a  rowing  boat 
at  a  watering    place,   which    had    been  his  only 
marine  experience,  and  a  doubt  whether  he  should 
be  able  to  remain  long  at  the  top  of  a  mast,  which 
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he  dimly  imagined  the  ordinary  station  of  a  sailor, 
nipped  this  idea  in  the  bud.  But  even  without 
these  formidable  difficulties,  this  plan  of  childish 
vengeance  would  have  been  short-lived.  There 
was  a  terrible  strife  in  his  heart,  between  his  love 
for  his  father  and  his  sense  of  injustice ;  but  the 
former  feeling  was  the  stronger,  and  conquered  its 
antagonist.  He  came  to  that  best,  happiest  con- 
clusion for  a  child,  that  his  father  could  not  be 
unjust ;  that  though  he  could  not  see  it,  the  wrong 
must  be  on  his  own  side.  The  bitter  indignation 
in  his  heart  gave  way  to  a  softer  feeling  ;  he 
thought  of  the  pain  he  had  giv^n  that  dear  father, 
apparent  to  his  quick  perceptions,  through  the 
cold  manner,  and  he  longed  for  pardon.  He 
would  have  apologised  to  Grenville  at  that  moment, 
without  a  shade  of  difficulty ;  one  smile  from  his 
father  would  have  recompensed  him  for  any 
effort ;  but  as  the  hour  wore  away  and  the  little . 
study  grew  dark,  he  began  to  fear  that  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  once  lost,  would  not  be  given  again. 
The  study  was  rather  a  gloomy  Httle  room, 
scantily  and  plainly  furnished — Sir  Arthur  was 
not  a  man  to  indulge  in  luxuries — looking  out  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  lawn  shaded  by  Scotch  firs, 
which  made  it  the  darkest  room  in  the  house. 
Before  the  sun  had  set,   the  different   objects  in 
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the  room  began  to  grow  indistinct  and  spectral 
to  Maurice's  wistful  eyes.  Would  his  father 
never  come,  should  he  be  left  there  all  night? 
A  horror  came  over  him,  the  superstitious  terrors 
to  which  he  was  liable,  oppressed  him  with  un- 
bearable weight.  He  thought  he  must  run  out 
into  the  lighted  hall,  but  then  his  father's  last 
words — "  wait  for  me,"  fell  upon  his  heart  like 
lead.  He  began  to  long  for  his  arrival,  as  much 
as  he  had  dreaded  it  at  first.  At  last  there  was 
a  heavy  tread — it  must  be  he  !  Now  for  it !  No, 
it  had  passed,  and  was  gone  in  the  direction  of 
the  kitchen  ;  it  must  be  the  butler.  His  heart 
had  scarcely  ceased  to  flutter  at  this  wasted  ex- 
pectation, when  it  bounded  to  his  mouth  at  a  real 
interruption — the  door  burst  open  without  any 
preparation.  He  started  to  his  feet,  an  entreaty 
on  his  Hps,  but  it  was  only  William  Hayes,  a 
tall  fine-looking  boy  of  fourteen. 

"  Oh,  Maurice !  what  a  hunt  1  have  had  after 
you.  Come  with  me,  we  are  going  to  have  such 
fun — such  a  famous  bonfire.  Come  along — why, 
are  you  all  alone  in  the  dark  ?" 

"  I  must  not  come." 

"  Why  not  ? — Your  father  told  us  we  might." 

"  He  is  angry  with  me." 

"  Why  !  what  have  you  been  doing  ?" 
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''I  hit  Grenville — but  don't  stay,  Willy,  please. 
He  would  not  like  it." 

Silently  and  sadly,  Willy  withdrew,  and  there 
was  another  half- hour  of  waiting,  during  which, 
Maurice  put  his  ear  three  times  to  the  clock  on 
the  chimney-piece,  to  see  if  it  had  not  stopped. 
It  had  grown  so  dark,  he  could  only  just  make 
out  the  hands.  Then  there  was  a  scratch  at  the 
door,  that  he  knew  well.  He  opened  it,  and  in 
darted  little  Fido,  the  unconscious  cause  of  all  his 
misery.  What  an  inverted  pyramid  it  seemed ; 
all  that  load  of  wretchedness  to  arise  out  of  a 
spaniel's  ill-timed  bark.  His  first  instinct  was  one 
of  repulsion,  but  he  remembered  the  storj^  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Diamond,  which  his  aunt  had 
told  him — thinking,  however,  that  Diamond  had 
a  very  trifling  damage  to  answer  for,  compared 
with  Fido's  responsibilities,  and  stooped  down  to 
give  the  sought-for  caress.  Fido  licked  his  hand, 
and  his  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  little  silky  head. 
Absorbed  in  a  fresh  fit  of  grief,  he  did  not  hear 
the  door  open,  and  his  father's  presence  came  sud- 
denly upon  him. 

"  Oh,  papa  !"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up,  "  I  am 
sorry — forgive  me — I  will  beg  Grenville's  pardon." 

He  had  planned  an  eloquent  burst  of  entreaty, 
but  it  deserted  him  at  the  last  moment,  and  his 
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voice  was  choked  by  sobs.  He  was  exhausted  by 
fright  and  misery  and  want  of  food,  having  missed 
one  meal  in  his  confinement,  and  really  could  not 
check  himself ;  it  w^as  like  one  of  his  mother's  fits 
of  tears.  Sir  Arthur  did  not  answer  the  passionate 
entreaty,  but  very  coolly  rung  the  bell. 

"  Will  you  find  Mr.  Grenville,  and  beg  him  to 
be  so  good  as  to  come  here  for  a  few^  minutes  ?" 
said  he,  when  the  servant  entered. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  Grenville  appeared. 
Maurice  dared  not  address  his  father  again,  though 
he  would  have  preferred  any  punishment  to  this 
silence.  He  sat  crying  on  a  footstool,  with  Fido 
trying  to  lick  his  face,  while  Sir  Arthur,  having 
lit  a  candle,  began  cutting  open  the  leaves  of  a 
pamphlet  which  lay  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  Grenville !"   said  Maurice,  jumping   up, 

when  at  length  he  appeared,  *'  I  beg  your  pardon  for 

•hitting  you,  I  am  very  sorry ;  will  you  forgive  me?" 

Strange  to  say,  this  apology  w^as  received  far 
more  awkw^ardly  than  it  was  offered.  Maurice 
was  so  bent  on  his  object  of  obtaining  forgive- 
ness, that  he  spoke  simply  and  eagerly ;  but  Gren- 
ville, though  generally  distinguished  by  his 
polished  and  graceful  manners,  only  mumbled 
something  inaudible  in  reply,  and  took  no  notice 
of  Maurice's  outstretched  hand. 

VOL.   L  E 
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"  Can  you  forgive  so  great  an  insult,  Grenville  ?" 
said  Sir  Arthur.  "  It  is  a  great  deal  to  ask,  but 
I  hope  his  penitence  is  sincere;"  and  indeed 
Maurice,  with  his  pale  cheeks,  and  red,  swelled 
eyes;  looked  as  miserable  a  little  object  as  could 
be  desired. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure — of  course,"  was  the  half 
awkward,  half  scornful  reply. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  able  to  do  so,  it  must 
be  a  great  effort.  I  hope  he  is  aware  of  the  great 
favour  you  confer  upon  him,"  pursued  Sir  Arthur, 
who  seemed  determined  to  make  his  son  drink 
the  bitter  cup  to  the  dregs.  "  I  will  not  detain 
you  further." 

Maurice  looked  up  trembling  into  his  father's 
face,  as  Grenville  quitted  the  room.  He  could 
not  speak. 

"Go  to  your  room,  and  do  not  leave  it  till  I 
desire  you,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  coldly.  * 

"  And  won't  you  forgive  me,  papa  ?" 

"  I  must  have  some  proof  of  your  obedience, 
first." 

He  left  the  room,  and  ran  up  to  his  own,  where 
he  remained  for  the  next  few  days.  Weary,  mourn- 
ful, dull  days  they  were,  enlivened  by  no  intercourse 
with  anybody  but  the  servants,  who  brought  him 
his  meals  and  made  his  bed.    There  were  a  few  of 
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his  own  books  in  the  room ;   these  he  read  over 
and  over  again ;  but  he  knew  them  pretty  well  to 
begin  with  :  they  filled  up  a  very  short  part  of  his 
time,   and  he  durst  ask  for  no  more.     His  only 
amusements  were  in  watching  a  rookery  in  the  old 
elms  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  a  starling's  nest 
in  the  ivy  above  his  head,  and  in  occasional  visits 
from  Fido.     If,  however,  these  resources  ever  be- 
guiled him  into  cheerfulness  for  a  moment,  he  re- 
proached himself  the  next  for  being  happy,  while 
his  father  was  angry  with  him.    He  often  heard  his 
mother  pass  on  the  way  to  her  room,  but  she  never 
opened  his  door,  and  every  time  she  passed  it,  his 
heart  sunk  afresh  with  the  sickness  of  hope  de- 
ferred.     His  worst  sufferings  were  at  night ;  he 
could  not  sleep  for  want  of  exercise;  and  in  the 
long,  dark,  silent  hours  his  mind,  wearied  and  de- 
pressed, was  more  than  ever  a  prey  to  his  super- 
stitious fears.      iVfter  some  days  of  solitude,   he 
became  so  unw^ell  from  these  causes,  that  the  servant 
who  carried  aw^ay  his  untouched  dinner,  could  not  re- 
frain from  telling  Sir  Arthur  of  his  state.     It  was  a 
very  bold  step  to  take,  for  he  was  regarded  with  the 
greatest  awe  by  all  the  household ;  but  this  was  a 
very  old   and   valued   servant,    who  was  allowed 
certain  liberties.     This  inteihgence  had  so  much 
effect  upon  his  master,  that  he  went  immediately 
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to  Maurice's  room.  He  found  him  stretched  on 
the  bed,  Jooking  very  pale.  The  white  face  be- 
came crimson  as  he  entered.  Maurice  started  up, 
but  did  not  speak. 

*'  Are  you  ill,  Maurice?" 

"  My  head  aches — but  oh !  papa,  will  you  for- 
give me?" 

**  Have  you  left  the  room  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  haven't.    Oh,  I  am  so  very  sorry !" 

"  You  have  good  cause  to  be  so." 

"  I  know  it  was  very  wrong — I  do,  indeed." 

"  I  forgive  you ;  I  hop^  you  will  never  do  such  a 
thing  again.  To  strike  a  guest — a  visitor  in  the 
house  1  How  could  you  ? — there,  don't  cry ;  I 
believe  you  are  sorry — I  quite  forgive  you." 

This  last  pardon  was  more  gently  spoken  than 
the  first.  A  heavy  load  seemed  to  roll  from 
Maurice's  heart ;  he  looked  up  with  a  joy  and 
thankfulness  too  deep  for  words.  His  father  was 
not  unmoved,  but  it  did  not  shake  his  purpose; 
his  consciousness  of  an  inward  softening  only  served 
to  make  his  manner  more  hard  and  stern. 

"  But,  Maurice,  though  I  forgive  you,  I  must  do 
what  I  am  afraid  you  will  dislike  very  much ;  you 
ai-e  not  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Wilson's." 

A  cloud  came  over  Maurice's  face,  but  he  made 
no  reply. 
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"  I  meant  you,  at  all  events,  to  leave  it  at 
Christmas ;  but  this,  and  your  running  away,  and 
behaving  in  that  absurd  way  in  the  field" — (Maurice 
winced)  — "  show  me  that  you  want  a  different 
sort  of  school.  You  will  go  with  Hugh  when  he 
returns  to  Eton.  You  will  not  like  it,  but  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  Do  not  torment 
your  mother  about  it,  she  has  had  distress  enough.'' 

"  No,  papa." 

"  Well,  you  may  go  now ;  you  had  better  take  a 
run  in  the  garden.*'  • 

No  prisoner  ever  escaped  with  greater  joy  from 
his  dungeon  than  Maurice  felt  as  he  ran  down  the 
stairs,  and  into  the  open  air.  Even  the  prospect  of 
Eton  did  not  trouble  him  for  more  than  a  moment. 
He  was  not  of  an  age  to  look  forward,  though  he 
felt  acutely  what  was  past.  But  before  long,  the 
appearance  of  his  aunt,  at  the  end  of  a  long  path 
where  he  was  walking,  revived  the  sense  of  shame 
and  disgrace.  He  had  never  seen  her  or  his  mother 
since  his  assault  upon  Grenville,  and  was  doubtful 
how  he  should  be  received  by  them.  Lucy's  first 
accost  dispersed  his  misgivings ;  she  clasped  him 
in  her  arms,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again.  Her 
warmth  of  feeling  was,  perhaps,  expressed  inju- 
diciously ;  but  her  heart  smote  her  for  her  late 
harshness,  as  it  appeared  to  her  now. 
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"  Your  father  gave  you  leave  ?"  she  said,  en- 
quiringly. 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  I  might ;  he  has  forgiven  me." 

"  My  darling  Maurice  !" 

"  Where  is  Grenville,  aunt  Lucy  ?" 

"  He  is  gone,  he  went  yesterday." 

"  Oh  !"  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief;  then,  after  a 
pause,  "  Will  he  be  at  Eton  when  I  go  ?" 

**  I  suppose  so,  my  dear !" 

"  I  am  not  going  back  to  Mr.  Wilson's — do  you 
know?"  t 

"  Yes,  I  know,  your  father  thinks  it  best." 

"  If  only  Willy  were  to  be  there,  and  Grenville 
not !" 

"  You  bear  no  malice  against  him,  Maurice  ?" 

"  He  was  very  unkind." 

*'  Then  forgive  him,  darling;  say  you  forgive 
him." 

"  He  doesn't  want  me  to ;  papa  asked  him  to 
forgive  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  hastily,  conscious  that 
her  words  might  seem  to  convey  a  reflection  on  Sir 
Arthur ;  "  he  has  forgiven  you  for  striking  him ; 
and  you  must  forgive  him  for  whatever  it  was  made 
you  do  it.  No,  don't  tell  me  what  it  was,  I  would 
rather  not  hear.  Whatever  it  was,  and  whatever 
he  may  say  or  do,  promise  me  to  forgive  him." 
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"  I  will/'  said  Maurice,  earnestly.  It  was  not 
the  careless  assent  of  a  child,  but  the  promise  of 
one  who  had  in  some  degree  counted  the  cost 
of  what  he  undertook.  That  vow  was  remembered 
by  him  in  after-years,  long  after  his  aunt  had  for- 
gotten it. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

"The  stout,  tall  captain,  whose  superior  size 
The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes. 
Becomes  their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  fix 
Their  whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricks. 
His  pride,  that  scorns  to  obey,  or  to  submit, 
With  them  is  courage  ;  his  effrontery,  wit." 

COWPER. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon  early  in  May,  and  the  elms 
in  the  playing  fields  at  Eton  were  tinged  with  the 
first  delicate  green  of  spring.  The  boys  were  scat- 
tered about  in  little  groups,  "  disporting  on  the 
margent  green/'  much  as  they  may  have  been  when 
the  sight  of  them  from  a  distance  inspired  Gray 
with  such  an  ideal  of  innocent  happiness.  A  knot 
of  elder  boys  were  discussing  the  beating  to  be 
given  to  the  Harrow  eleven,  at  an  approaching 
cricket  match,  among  whom  were  to  be  seen  a  tall, 
strikingly  handsome  boy  of  about  eighteen,  to  whom 
all  the  others  seemed  to  refer  in  any  disputed  points, 
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and  another  very  unlike  him,  thickset,  square- 
shouldered,  and  heavy-looking,  whom  we  recognise 
as  Mortimer  Grenville  and  Hugh  Delamere.  At 
last  the  latter,  offended  at  some  opinion  of  his  being 
slighted,  walked  away :  one  of  the  boys  looked  after 
him,  and  said —  ' 

"  Who's  that  little  fellow  that  has  just  run  up  to 
Delamere  ?" 

"  A  new  fellow,  isn't  he  ?"  said  another.  "  He's 
always  hanging  about  Delamere.  I  don't  know 
him,  he's  not  in  my  house." 

"  Grenville,  you  know  Delamere,  he's  in  your 
house,  isn't  he  ? — who  is  the  little  fellow  that  sticks 
to  him  like  a  burr  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  His  taste  must  be  pe- 
culiar, whoever  he  is." 

"  Look,  that's  him,  under  the  tree,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand." 

"  Why  I  declare  it  is  he  !  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me, 
or  have  I  the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  Miss  Dela- 
mere?" As  he  made  this  inquiry,  he  advanced 
near  enough  to  the  tree  to  give  Maurice  the  benefit 
of  his  exclamation. 

His  book  became  suddenly  very  interesting. 

"  Miss  Delamere's  memory  appears  to  be  defect- 
ive. Perhaps  a  little  reflection  will  recall  to  her  our 
delightful  walk  together  in  April." 
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"  How  do  you  do,  Grenville  ?"  said  Maurice, 
now  unable  to  persevere  in  his  deafness. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  in- 
quiry. I  am  beginning  to  recover  from  the  serious 
effects  of  our  agitating  walk  together.  The  excite- 
ment was  too  much  for  me,  my  nerves  were  so 
much  shaken  as  to  suffer  for  a  long  time.'' 

Maurice  returned  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 

"  An  interesting  volume,  apparently.  May  I  see 
the  title  ? — ah,  I  hope  you  had  that  to  study  during 
the  last  few  days  I  was  with  you.  It  must  have 
been  appropriate  as  well  as  interesting.'' 

A  knot  of  boys  had  gathered  round  the  tree,  and 
were  listening  with  much  interest  to  the  remarks 
which  made  Maurice's  face  so  red,  though  apart 
from  this  circumstance  there  was  no  great  piquancy 
in  them. 

"  He's  going  to  cry,"  said  somebody. 

"  I'm  not !"  exclaimed  Maurice,  looking  fierce, 
but  lachrymose. 

"  Pray,  gentlemen,  do  not  observe  Miss  Delamere 
so  closely.  She  is  of  a  retiring — a  very  retiring 
disposition.  The  gaze  of  a  cow  Jaas  been  enough 
to  start  her  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour." 

Maurice  jumped  up,  amidst  a  general  laugh. 

"It's  a  shame,  Grenville !  I  had  been  very 
nearly  tossed  by  the  bull  the  Saturday  before — I 
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[i3n't  know — mamma  was  frightened  too — you  are 
very — " 

He  looked  so  miserable  as  he  stammered  out 
these  sentences,  that  among  the  boys  who  sur- 
rounded him  some  must  have  felt  compassion  for 
him,  but  none  dared  show  it.  A  schoolboy  would 
rather  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  than  be 
laughed  at,  generally  speaking.  Maurice  tried  to 
break  through  them,  but  was  held  back  by  Gren- 
ville. 

"  You  need  not  leave  us  so  hurriedly,  Miss  Dela- 
mere.  Not  a  cow,  not  a  rabbit,  not  a  mouse  is  to 
be  seen.  Pray  sit  down  and  calm  yourself.  I  am 
all  impatience  to  hear  something  of  your  family,  of 
your  mamma,  and  your  dear  aunt  Lucy.  Has  your 
mamma  recovered  from  her  alarm  yet  ?  What  an 
excellent  runner  she  is  1" 

"  It's  very  wicked  of  you  to  laugh  at  mamma. 
You  durst  not  do  it  if  Hugh  were  here." 

"  Dear  me  !  Miss  Delamere  is  getting  angry  1 
Pray  some  of  you  protect  me — Trevor,  Pearson — I 
am  in  bodily  fear.  The  lady  forgets  her  sex  when 
she  is  angry."  And  he  raised  his  hands  to  his 
ears  as  if  dreading  a  blow. 

"  Grenville,  I  told  you  I  was  sorry.  I  couldn't 
do  more  than  that." 

"  Thank  you  for  reminding  me,  my  fine  fellow," 
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said  he,  his  tone  changing.  "  When  shall  we  settle 
that  little  account  ?  This  evening,  after  three  o'clock 
school  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  owe  you  something,  I  -think,  for  that  little 
attention  of  yours.     When  shall  it  be  paid  ?" 

*'  I  told  you  I  was  sorry  I  hit  you,  Grenville." 

He  said  it  quite  simply,  but  something  in  his 
manner  exasperated  Grenville  out  of  his  cat-like 
smoothness.  He  sat  down  on  the  bench  and  pulled 
Maurice  between  his  knees. 

*'  I  think  you  will  be,  before  I  have  done  with 
you." 

"  I  am  sorry,  not  because  of  you,  but  because 
papa  was  angry.  Oh  Grenville,  you  are  hurting 
me — Oh,  Hugh,  don't  let  him — Oh,  where  is 
Hugh?" 

Maurice's  guardian  angel  must  have  headed  a 
sudden  rush  from  the  playing  fields  to  the  quad- 
rangle, as  three  o'clock  drew  near.  In  school  he 
was  perfectly  happy,  except  indeed  when  he  was 
expected  to  prompt  his  neighbour,  which  seemed 
to  him  an  underhand  proceeding  he  ought  not  to 
take  part  in.  He  enjoyed  his  work,  and  was  popular 
with  the  masters,  and  his  only  regret  was  that  the 
school  hours  were  so  short.  The  two  brothers  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  alternate  life,  like  Castor  and  Pollux 
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— they  were  never  free  from  sorrow  at  the  same 
time.  Hugh  always  rushed  out  of  school  as  if  he 
were  escaping  from  purgatory. 

This  afternoon,  as  he  v/as  taking  his  place  on  the 
cricket  ground,  in  the  short  interval  between  school 
and  "  locking  up,''  he  felt  his  arm  clutched  con- 
vulsively, and  looking  round  saw  Maurice  behind, 
very  white  and  miserable-looking. 

"  I  say,  look  out !  What  do  you  want  ?  You're 
right  in  the  way  of  the  wicket." 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  don't  let  Grenville  hurt  me  !" 
*'  You  little  fool,  don't  come  whining  to  me  like 
a  baby.     He  won't  hurt  you." 

*'  Oh  yes  he  will,  he  did.  He  is  so  unkind,  he 
has  been  laughing  at  mamma  and  aunt  Lucy." 

Hugh  turned  scarlet  with  vexation,  for  this  was 
said  in  a  high,  piping  voice,  at  a  time  when  general 
attention  was  fixed  upon  him  as  batsman,  and  the 
assembled  cricketers  had  the  benefit  of  it.  He 
muttered  something  that  sounded  to  his  innocent 
little  brother  very  like  a  '*  bad  word,"  and  shook 
him  off  so  roughly,  that  he  fell  against  the  wickets. 
He  was  naturally  kindhearted,  but  to  stop  any  more 
of  the  piteous  complaints  which  had  occasioned  a 
grin  of  delight  on  the  faces  of  the  audience,  he 
would  have  taken  even  stronger  measures.  But 
there  was  no  need — that  repulse  was  enough.     He 
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pursued  his  game  undisturbed  by  any  more  inter- 
ruptions but  a  few  twinges  of  conscience,  which  were 
not  poignant  enough  to  stop  it. 

When  he  repaired  to  the  room  at  his  dame's, 
which  he  shared  with  his  brother,  he  found  him 
lying  on  the  floor  in  a  state  that  really  alarmed 
him.  He  thought  Grenville  must  have  taken  some 
unprecedented  revenge  for  the  blow  in  Framleigh 
wood,  and  asked  for  an  explanation  in  tones  of 
anxiety  that  a  little  did  away  with  the  effect  of  his 
repulse  at  cricket.  But  when  he  found  that  Mau- 
rice bore  no  traces  of  his  castigation,  and  that  all 
this  terrible  grief  seemed  occasioned  more  by  Gren- 
ville's  words  than  his  blows,  more  for  the  shame 
than  the  pain  of  having  been  beaten,  his  pity  took 
flight  and  his  vexation  returned. 

"  And  is  that  all  you  were  making  such  a  noise 
about  ?  I  thought  you  had  been  half-killed.  Really, 
Maurice,  you  must  not  be  such  a  baby !" 

Maurice  was  cut  to  the  heart ;  he  turned  away 
without  speaking,  but  there  was  such  misery  in  his 
choking  sobs,  that  his  brother  felt  thoroughly  un- 
comfortable. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked,  peevishly; 
"  he  is  not  threshing  you  now ;  can't  you  speak  ? 
You  were  making  noise  enough  when  I  came 
in/' 
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"  Oh !  1  wish  I  was  at  home !    Oh  !  if  mamma 

were  here !" 

"  You  would  madden  a  saint — going  on  in  that 

ridiculous  manner ;  it's  that  that  makes  the  fellows 

bully  you ;  do,  for  heaven's  sake,  say  no  more  about 

mamma !" 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  I  always  thought  you  would  be 

kind  !  Oh,  dear  !" — and  his  tears  burst  forth  afresh. 
"  And  so  I  am  kind,  you  little  snivelling  idiot  ? 

What  would  you  have  me  do  ?    Don't  go  on  about 

kind  and  unkind  in  that  way,  or  they'll  never  stop 

laughing  at  you." 

"  But,  Hugh,  must  I  really  obey  him  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  must ;  he's  in  the  sixth." 

"  But  why  ?  it  isn't  fair ;    he  has  no  right  to 

order  me." 

"  He's  in  the  sixth  I  tell  you,  you  fool ;  of  course 

you  must  fag  for  him." 

"  I  shall  ask  papa  to  take  me  away." 

"  Do,  I  should  rather  advise  you !" 

"  Would  he  be  very  angry  do  you  think  ?"     ' 

"  You  had  better  just  try,  that's  all.    Now  let  us 

have  no  more  of  this.     I've  got  this  cursed  impo- 
sition to  do." 

"  Oh,  Hugh  1  you  shouldn't  use  those* words." 
"  I  tell  you  what,  Maurice,  if  you  give  me  any  of 
that  style  of  thing,  I'll  leave  you  to  Grenville  alto- 
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gether.    No  wonder  you  get  licked,  if  you  begin  to 
preach/' 

"  Indeed  I  didn't  preach ;  I  only  said" — 
"  Hang  you !  can't  you  leave  me  a  minute's 
peace?     Stop  that  blubbering,  you   can't  feel  it 
now ;  he  couldn't   have  hurt  you  so  badly  as  all 
that." 

Maurice  tried  to  obey,  but  the  task  to  which  he 
betook  himself  made  it  very  difficult.  He  took  out 
his  desk,  and  began  a  letter  to  his  mother,  which 
was  plentifully  bedewed  with  tears.  In  a  few  days 
he  received  the  following  answer : — 

'*  Tramleigh  Hall,  May  18tli,  1806. 

"  My  DEAR  Maurice, 

"  Your  mother  has  been  made  so  ill  by  your 
letter,  that  she  is  unable  at  present  to  answer  it ;  I 
am  therefore  compelled  to  write  for  her — and  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  have  to  do  so 
from  a  similar  necessity.  Your  letter  occasioned  us 
bdth  great  pain,  and  me  great  displeasure.  I  see 
that  the  inveterate  cowardice  which  made  me  send 
you  to  Eton,  is  even  worse  than  I  supposed.  I  was 
at  Eton  myself;  and  I  know^  that  every  boy  must 
go  through  a  certain  amount  of  knocking  about 
there,  which  is  borne  cheerfully  by  any  lad  of  spirit. 
If  you  had  really  felt  the  cotnpunction  you  felt  for 
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your  unpardonable  behaviour  to  Grenville  at  Easter, 
you  would  bear  any  slight  roughness  from  him 
without  complaining;  but  your  complaints  of 
him  show  me  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
henceforward  on  your  professions  of  penitence.  As 
you  seem  to  care  very  little  about  your  mother's 
feelings,  I  must  take  means  to  save  her  from  such 
shocks  as  your  letter  has  given  her,  which  will 
affect  your  own  pleasure;  and  therefore  tell  you, 
that  if  I  see  such  another  letter  from  you,  you  will 
pass  your  holidays  at  Eton.  For  Hugh's  sake,  I 
shall  let  you  know  how  your  mother  is  in  a  day  or 
two.  She  will  be  long  in  recovering  the  indispo 
sition  occasioned  by  your  letter. 

*'  I  am,  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Arthur  Delamere." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Sir  Arthur  did  not 
see  such  another  letter,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  son's  school  life. 

Maurice  was  rushing  away  with  this  epistle  in 
his  pocket,  not  caring  where  he  went  as  long  as  he 
escaped  society,  when  he  was  suddenly  accosted  by 
the  person  of  all  others  he  wished  to  avoid. 

"  HuUoa,  Miss  D. !  how  gracious  is  your  aspect 
this  morning !    -A  letter  from  mamma,  I  suppoS3." 

VOL.    1  F 
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Maurice  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground  without 
speaking. 

"  And  how  is  dear  aunt  Lucy — that  sweet  lady? 
Is  there  no  hope  of  her  coming  to  pay  you  a  visit, 
that  we  may  all  benefit  by  the  advice  she  gives 
you?" 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  he  was  reminded 
of  his  aunt's  advice  at  that  moment.  He  was  rigidly 
silent,  but  there  was  a  suspicious  working  of  the 
muscles  about  the  mouth. 

"  How  many  pocket  handkerchiefs  do  you  use  in 
the  day,  my  dear  ?  I  think  you  had  better  send 
home  for  a  fresh  supply,  hadn't  you  ?  Does  your 
brother  manage  to  keep  anything  dry  in  your  room? 
I  shall  certainly  put  on  a  great  coat,  and  bring  an 
umbrella,  whenever  I  pay  him  a  visit,  the  atmo- 
sphere must  be  so  damp." 

*'  I  hope  you  never  will  come  to  our  room!  I 
wish  you  were  going  away  from  Eton  to-morrow ! 
I  wish  the  Doctor  would  expel  you  !  I  am  sure  he 
w^ould,  if  he  knew  what  a  horrid,  hateful,  tyran- 
nical  " 

No  sufficiently  strong  expression  was  at  hand,  or 
else  Maurice  was  afraid  of  adding  another  word,  lest 
the  effect  of  his  burst  of  eloquence  should  be  spoiled 
by  a  burst  of  tears.     Rather  alarmed  for  the  con- 
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sequences,  he  turned  round  and  walked  away 
as  fast  as  he  could  without  running;  but  his 
progress  was  arrested  by  a  voice  he  dare  not  dis- 
obey. 

'^  You  little  scoundrel,  dare  you  show  me  any  of 
your  impudence  ?     Come  here." 

Maurice  walked  slowly  back,  feeling  as  if  his 
heart  would  jump  out  of  his  mouth  in  its  violent 
throbbings.  His  tormentor  twined  his  fingers  in 
his  long  curls,  and  pulled  back  his  head. 

"  Kneel  down  and  ask  my  pardon  for  your  im- 
pudence just  now." 

"  I  was  not  impudent." 

"  You  were  not  impudent !  You'd  better  answer 
me  in  that  way.     Kneel  dowa." 

But  Maurice  remained  erect. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  you  miserable  little  slave  ?" 
shouted  Grenville. 

"  I  hear  you,  but  I  shall  not  obey  you.  I  am 
not  your  slave.     Oh  !" 

This  exclamation  was  elicited  by  the  speaker's 

head  coming  into  violent  contact  with  the  brick 

wall  against  which  he  was  standing.     A  second 

and  a  third  time  was  the  concussion  repeated ;  and 

* 
there  is  no  saying  how  long  his  dignity  might  have 

held  out  against  the  required   submission,  or  tjis 

skull  have  borne  such  hard  blows  unfractured,  if 

r2 
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Hugh  had  not  come  up  at  the  moment.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  actually  witnessed  any  ill- 
treatment  of  his  brother,  though  he  had  heard 
plenty  of  the  jeering  attacks,  which  were  really 
harder  to  bear. 

"  I  say,  Grenville,  let  him  alone !  I  won't  see 
him  bullied." 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  shut  your  eyes,  then." 

"I'll  shut  yours  for  a  day  or  two,  if  you  don't 
take  care.  Let  him  alone  :  he  has  done  nothing: 
wrong." 

"Oh,  you  are  in  the  fifth,  are  you?  I  did 
not  know  you  had  got  your  remove  yet." 

Hugh's  low  position  in  the  school  was  a  sore 
subject  to  him ;  and  this  allusion  to  it  was  the 
one  spark  necessary  to  fire  the  train.  He  started 
forward  and  struck  Grenville — sixth  form  boy  as 
he  was — a  furious  blow,  which  made  him  loose 
Maurice.  And  now  began  a  furious  combat,  to 
w^hich  Homer  alone,  or  an  amateur  of  the  "  Fancy,'' 
could  have  done  justice.  Long  did  the  traces  of 
that  fight  remain  on  the  persons  of  the  combatants 
in  every  various  tint  of  blue  and  black.  We  has- 
ten to  the  conclusion  of  the  fight,  which  is  one 
better  fitted  to  adorn  a  tale  than  to  point  a  moral, 
it  is  to  be  hoped.  At  first  sight,  a  spectator  would 
have  had  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the 
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good  cause  than  as  to  the  issue  of  a  collision  be- 
tween a  schoolboy's  skiff  and  a  coal  barge.  The 
defender  of  innocence  was  robust  and  muscular  as 
a  bull-dog ;  its  oppressor,  slightly  made  as  an  Ita- 
lian greyhound.  Whether  Hugh's  indignation 
deprived  him  of  all  scientific  exactness  in  directing 
his  blows,  or  whether  his  slight,  supple,  well-made 
adversary  really  was  his  superior  in  strength — 
however  Fate  arranged  it,  certain  it  is  that  the 
affair  was  brought  to  a  very  immoral  conclusion. 
The  strong  arm  and  the  good  conscience  alike 
failed  to  support  their  possessor,  and  he  rolled  in 
the  dust  beneath  the  blows  of  his  antagonist. 
Maurice  had  stood  by,  like  a  sort  of  Greek  Chorus, 
all  this  while,  w^atching  the  bloody  drama  with  a 
strange  fascination,  and  accompanying  it,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  sort  of  recitative  of  sobs  and  cries ; 
but  at  this  juncture  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  and  rushing  forwards,  seized  Grenville's 
arm,  and  suspended  the  punishment  which  he  was 
inflicting  on  his  fallen  enemy.  Poor  Maurice  !  he 
had  better  have  left  the  pugilists  to  themselves. 
He  experienced  the  ordinary  fate  of  a  mediator  : 
both  parties  turned  their  wrath  upon  him.  Gren- 
ville  gave  him  a  violent  kick,  and  Hugh  called  him 
a  meddling  httle  fool,  taking  advantage  of  his 
interference,  however,  to  regain  his  footing.      A 
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party  of  boys  came  up  in  time  to  witness  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  elder  brother  and  the  interference 
of  the  younger,  so  that  the  admiration  inspired  by 
the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  was  heightened  by 
the  odds  which  at  that  moment  appeared  against 
him.  The  combat  was  not  resumed.  Both  parties 
had  had  enough,  and  withdrew  in  different  direc- 
tions. Maurice  forgot  his  own  injuries  in  his 
anxiety  about  his  brother's.  He  was  so  overcome 
by  remorse  for  having  occasioned  the  battle  that 
Hugh  was  a  little  touched. 

"  Never  mind,  Maurice.  Who  cares  for  a  lick- 
ing? Only  do  try  and  get  a  little  more  pluck, 
and  don't  cry  directly  he  touches  you." 

Maurice  did  try  with  all  his  might  to  follow  this 
excellent  advice ;  but  it  required  stoicism  of  a  dif- 
ferent calibre  than  any  he  could  acquire,  to  bear 
what  he  was  destined  to  undergo  from  Grenville. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong ; 
They  ne'er  can  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong." 

Drydbn. 

After  this  defeat  of  Hugh,  who  was  a  renowned 
pugilist,  and  had  distinguished  himself  once  hy 
"milling"  a  bargeman,  Grenville  w^as  a  greater 
hero  than  ever  among  his  schoolfellows,  and  Mau- 
rice more  entirely  at  his  mercy  than  before.  Hugh, 
to  do  him  justice,  would  not  have  been  prevented 
from  interfering  again  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
his  first  attempt ;  but  Maurice  was  from  this  time 
most  careful  to  conceal  any  degree  of  ill  treatment 
from  him  which  might  occasion  a  second.  Not  a 
little  had  he  to  conceal !  He  was  the  very  boy, 
of  all  others,  most  likely  to  be  exposed  to  ill  treat- 
ment, and  least  able  to  repel  it.  He  was  timid, 
sensitive,  and  weak-spirited — these  qualities  invite 
ridicule ;  clever  and  studious — these  create  envy  ; 
shy,  and  reserved  —  these  provoke  dislike.      He. 
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never  in  the  least  amalgamated  with  his  school- 
fellows. He  did  not  care  for  their  games,  and 
hardly  understood  their  dialect.  He  acquired  at 
last  a  tolerable  comprehension  of  Eton  slang,  but 
he  was  never  so  much  at  home  in  it  as  in  Latin 
verses.  Indeed  there  was  at  this  time  a  slight 
tinge  of  pedantry  about  him,  which  in  some  degree 
excused  the  large  amount  of  quizzing  he  had  to 
undergo — if,  at  least,  anything  that  is  perfectly 
natural  can  be  called  pedantry.  Grenville  soon 
discovered  this,  and  turned  it  to  excellent  account. 
He  would  ask  Maurice's  opinion  on  some  abstruse 
question  in  Latin  grammar  with  an  air  of  such 
deep  interest  that  his  victim  was  completely  taken 
in,  and  would  launch  forth  into  a  discussion  on  the 
subject,  which  was  heard  with  the  most  intense 
enjoyment  by  the  audience  Grenville  always  took 
care  to  have  round  him  on  such  occasions.  A 
sudden  burst  of  laughter  from  them  was  the  first 
intimation  the  unhappy  lecturer  received  that  he  was 
being  quizzed ;  and  his  sensations,  on  awaking  to 
this  fact,  were  so  acutely  painful  that  he  could  never 
remember  them,  for  many  years,  without  a  fresh 
effort  being  necessary  to  forgive  the  author  of  his 
sufferings.  For  Grenville  was  such  an  excellent  actor, 
and  chose  his  opportunity  so  well,  that  this  sort  of 
thing  happened  more  than  once,  and  Maurice  was 
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obliged  afterwards  to  admire  the  ingenuity  which 
could  so  vary  the  attack  as  to  find  him  unprepared 
on  some  point  after  so  many  warnings.  Against 
these  attacks  Hugh  was  no  champion.  He  would 
not  see  his  brother  ill  treated,  but  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  see  him  laughed  at.  He  was 
rather  ashamed  of  having  a  brother  a  "  sap,"  that 
being  a  word  pronounced  with,  much  contempt 
among  the  set  to  w^hich  he  belonged,  and  always 
slunk  away  when  Maurice's  scholarship  was  made 
the  subject  of  quizzing.  Even  his  appearance  was 
against  him.  He  was  the  sort  of  pretty,  girlish- 
looking  boy,  with  pink  and  white  complexion  and 
long,  curling  hair,  the  very  sight  of  whom  creates 
an  appetite  for  teazing  among  his  schoolfellows ; 
and  as  the  faintest  attempt  in  that  line  was  enough 
to  produce  tears  from  him,  this  was  generally 
found  irresistible.  He  knew  perfectly  w^ell  the 
effect  of  this  unfortunate  propensity  of  his,  and  did 
his  best  to  overcome  it;  but  his  efforts  seemed 
only  to  increase  it.  To  a  very  sensitive,  nervous 
temperament  like  his,  the  ordinary  amount  of 
schoolboy  teazing  was  very  far  from  being  a  trifling 
infliction.  Trifles  which  his  brother  w^ould  have 
forgotten  in  an  hour  or  two,  gave  him  a  shock  he 
did  not  recover  for  days.  The  stale,  old  trick  of 
shutting  up  the  turn-up  bedsteads,  with  the  uncon- 
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scious  sleeper  inside  it,  which  had  given  Hugh  a 
hearty  laugh,  deprived  Maurice  of  several  nights' 
sleep  and  of  several  days'  comfort.  With  such 
natures  as  his,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
really  bear  these  inflictions  worse  than  others,  or 
whether  the  inflictions  themselves  are  proportionally 
greater.  At  all  events,  they  are  certain  to  be  more 
frequent  among  a  mob  of  schoolboys. 

Nor,  while  the  weakness  of  the  victim  was  so 
great,  was  anything  wanting  to  increase  the  power 
of  his  chief  tormentor.  Wealth,  talents,  fortune 
and  family,  a  proficiency  in  the  sports  of  the 
playing  fields  and  the  studies  of  the  school  room, 
and  a  strikingly  handsome  face  and  figure;  all 
these  were  his,  and  told  in  his  favour.  He  was 
the  Alcibiades  of  the  school.  He  seemed,  without 
taking  any  trouble  in  anything,  to  succeed  in  every 
pursuit,  better  than  those  who  gave  their  whole 
energy  to  it.  He  was  no  sap,  yet  he  stood  high 
in  the  school,  and  could  afford  to  do  the  exercises 
of  as  many  boys  as  he  wished  to  oblige.  He  was 
in  several  different  "  sets,"  and  was  at  the  head  of 
each.  The  sporting  set,  the  fashionable  set,  the 
cricketing  set,  the  boating  set ;  he  was  alike  pre- 
eminent in  all.  His  illegal  expeditions  in  the 
sporting  line,  were  whispered  about  in  the  school 
with  admiring  wonder ;  he  was  known  to  keep  up 
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a  regular  establishment  at  a  house  some  way  down 
the  river,  and  to  make  frequent  rabbit-shooting 
expeditions  into  the  Little  Park,  and  his  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  avoiding  detection,  were,  if  the 
accounts  current  in  the  school  were  to  be  believed, 
something  quite  supernatural.  When  the  per- 
secutor was  a  hero  like  this,  and  the  victim  was 
a  timid  little  boy  who  talked  about  his  mamma,  and 
cried  when  he  was  ridiculed ;  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  on  which  side  the  popular  sympathy  was 
enlisted. 

However,  as  the  summer  advanced,  Grenville 
had  rather  too  much  to  think  of,  to  leave  much 
time  for  teazing  Maurice.  He  was  the  principal 
person  in  the  annual  regatta  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  and  when  the  excitement  of  that  glorious 
occasion  had  died  away,  there  was  the  preparation 
for  Election  Saturday,  at  the  speeches  of  which  he 
was  to  figure.  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Delamere, 
who  were  in  London  till  the  end  of  July,  were 
among  the  company  at  Eton,  on  this  festivity, 
and  Sir  Arthur  was  more  than  ever  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Grenville,  who  was  the  captain  of  the 
oppidans  on  this  occasion,  and  had  to  address  the 
electors  from  Cambridge  in  a  Latin  oration,  on 
his  return  home.  It  was  indeed  difficult  to  help 
being   so,  he  appeared  to  so   much  advantage  and 
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wore  his  honours  so  gracefully.  Every  one  noticed 
his  tall  striking  figure,  and  the  ladies  did  not  find 
the  Latin  speeches  so  very  tiresome  when  spoken 
by  him.  He  came  to  speak  to  Sir  Arthur,  with 
a  polite,  gentlemanly  manner,  which  quite  did 
away  with  any  effect  Maurice's  piteous  letter  might 
have  had. 

"  It's  all  nonsense,  Lucy,"  said  he,  when  dis- 
cussing the  affair  afterwards  with  his  sister-in-law, 
(he  was  not  so  cruel  as  to  mention  it  to  his 
wife.)  "A  fine  spirited,  manly  boy  like  that,  can't 
be  a  bully.  He  may  have  been  a  little  rough 
with  Maurice.  I  know  what  Eton  manners  are — 
but  anything  that  justified  such  a  complaint  as 
the  one  that  brought  on  Anne's  attack  of  nerves, 
is  quite  impossible." 

"  You  had  not  much  opportunity  of  judging,'' 
suggested  Lucy. 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  I  can  see  at  once  whether  a 
boy  is  a  gentleman  or  not." 

"  He  may  have  good  manners,  and  yet  be 
tyrannical." 

'*  You  ladies  have  very  tender  hearts,"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  with  a  provoking  smile.  "I  wonder  what  sort 
of  discipline  you  would  keep  up  in  a  public  school?" 

Lucy  said  no  more,  and  was  glad  to  find,  during 
the  Midsummer  holidays,  that    Maurice  seemed 
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much  disinclined  to  dilate  on  any  school  ex- 
periences. The  short  half  from  Easter  to  Mid- 
summer, had  not  produced  any  great  change  in 
him,  and  he  was  so  happy  while  the  holidays  lasted, 
that  his  mother  was  as  willing  as  he  to  ignore 
the  subject. 

But  his  holidays  came  to  an  end,  and  he  had  to 
return  to  Eton.  Oh,  the  misery  of  that  second 
departure  !  His  father's  presence  froze  up  his 
tears  at  taking  leave,  but  they  flowed  during  the 
chief  part  of  the  long  journey.  Hugh  was 
thoroughly  provoked  with  him,  very  pardonably, 
for  a  more  depressing  companion  in  a  post-chaise, 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  For  the  first  twenty 
miles,  he  bore  the  lamentable  sight  with  patience, 
but  after  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  repress 
his  vexation,  and  when  he  was  kept  awake  at 
night  at  the  inn  where  they  slept,  by  his  brother's 
sobs,  he  fairly  lost  his  temper  and  swore  at 
Maurice.  He  felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break  ;  it 
was  just  about  the  time  when  his  mother  generally 
came  into  his  room  before  retiring  for  the  night, 
and  the  contrast  between  her  whispered  blessing 
and  this  rough  accost,  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  almost  choked  himself  in  the  attempt 
to  swallow  his  sobs,  which  was,  after  all,  not  a  very 
successful  one. 
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However,  when  once  fairly  embarked  on  the 
school  routine,  his  position  was  a  little  improved. 
He  was  now  initiated  into  most  school-boy  tricks, 
and  had  learnt  how  to  avoid  them,  while  his. 
modesty  and  gentleness  were  beginning  to  tell 
upon  his  school-fellows.  They  found  out  that 
the  little  sap  was  a  harmless  little  fellow  after  all, 
now  he  had  left  off  jawing  about  Hector  and 
Achilles,  and  really  rather  obliging.  Grenville, 
in  particular,  seemed  grown  tired  of  persecuting 
him,  and  had  found  other  objects  for  his  polite 
attentions.  Nobody  would  have  foreseen,  probably, 
that  Maurice's  interference  would  again  draw 
down  his  tormentor's  wrath  upon  his  own  head  ; 
but  such  was  the  case.  The  fact  was.  that  he 
interfered  to  save  a  new  boy  the  consequences  of 
some  playful  little  jests  of  Grenville's,  from  which 
he  had  suffered  himself,  such  as  heating  a  few 
half-pence  in  the  fire  and  laying  them  on  his  books, 
fastening  a  piece  of  string  outside  his  door,  so  that 
he  tumbled  over  it  in  coming  out  of  his  room,  &c. 
He  entreated  this  new  victim  not  to  betray  the 
warnings  he  had  given  him,  it  is  true,  but  either 
the  imprudence  of  the  latter,  or  the  penetrating 
genius  of  Grenville,  defeated  this  precaution  ;  his 
audacity  was  discovered,  and  a  new  stock  of  fuel 
was  added  to  the  hatred  which  had  just  begun  to  cool. 
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The  first  occasion  on  which  our  hero  discovered 
this,  was  one  day  when  he  was  returning  from  a 
ramble  by  the  river  side,  and  suddenly  met  Gren- 
ville  and  a  few  other  fifth  and  sixth  form  boys. 
He  tried  to  "  shirk,"  but  in  vain,  Grenville  seized 
him,  and  with  many  jeering  allusions  to  his  cham- 
pionship of  his  new  victim,  threw  him  into  the 
river,  by  which  they  were  standing.  It  was  not 
very  deep,  and  edged  with  willows,  so  that  Maurice 
managed  to  emerge  at  once  after  the  sudden  baptism, 
but  only  to  undergo  a  second  and^third  repetition  of 
it.  The  third  time  he  endeavoured  to  scramble  up 
the  bank,  Grenville  knelt  down  and  held  his  head 
under  water  till  he  was  nearly  suffocated.  At  length, 
shivering  in  every  limb,  panting  for  breath,  and 
dizzy  with  pain  in  his  head,  he  was  allowed  to 
crawl  on  to  terra  firma  again,  amid  the  insulting 
sneers  of  the  spectators. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  my  young  lion  ?"  asked 
Grenville.  "  I  hope  the  waters  have  agreed  with 
you.     Does  your  mamma  allow  you  to  bathe  ?" 

**  Now  go  and  tell  Dorset,"  said  another  boy. 
"  Give  him  a  little  advice  about  shirking  out  of 
bounds." 

"  Oh,  you  forget,"  said  Grenville.  "  Hector—" 
(Maurice  had  obtained  this  name  by  his  disserta- 
tions  on  Homer,    and   it  was    also    given    with 
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an  oblique  reference  to  his  want  of  courage) — "  Hec- 
tor has  given  Dorset  his  Hberties  !" 

Maurice  turned  and  fled  in  the  direction  of  his 
dame's  house,  with  a  speed  which  his  tormentors . 
attributed   to  fear,  but  which  was  occasioned  by 
more  mixed  emotions  than  they  imagined. 

As  soon  as  he  had  put  on  dry  clothes,  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  been  some  time  without 
looking  at  the  fire  in  his  master's  room.  He,  like 
other  boys  of  the  lower  school,  had  a  master  at  his 
dame's,  to  whom  he  owed  allegiance.  The  relation 
wasinot  particularly  onerous  to  him,  his  master  was 
not  ill-natured,  and  he  was  most  assiduous  in  the 
services  required,  the  principal  one  of  which  was 
keeping  alive  the  fire  in  his  room  during  the  cold 
weather.  Hitherto  he  had  been  most  regular  in  the 
performance  of  his  vestal  functions,  and  not  know- 
ing now  how  far  he  should  be  allowed  to  plead  his 
involuntary  acquaintance  with  the  one  element  as 
an  excuse  for  his  neglect  of  the  other,  he  hurried 
away  to  his  charge  with  some  anxiety ;  he  was 
just  in  time  to  save  its  life.  One  little  volcano 
glimmered  amidst  the  mountain  of  grey  cinder,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  succeeded  in  making  the  con- 
flagration general,  having  devoted  to  this  purpose 
a  copy  of  Greek  iambics,  covered  with  erasures, 
which  he  found  on  the  floor.     He  was  in  the  habit 
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of  making  this  use  of  his  master's  foul  copies — 
perhaps  the  chief  use  they  had.  He  left  the  room 
much  relieved,  but  his  headache  grew  so  much 
worse,  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  go  to 
bed. 

That  evening  as  the  occupant  of  the  room  sat 
copying  out  his  verses,  which  were  to  be  given  in 
on  the  morrow,  Grenville  entered. 

"  I  say,  Pearson,  didn't  you  borrow  my  Lem- 
priere  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  it  for  this  confounded  Pelops. 
Here  it  is,  I  have  quite  done  with  it." 

**  I  put  my  verses  in  it,  where  are  they  ?  I  don't 
see  them." 

"  I  haven't  touched  them.  The  book  was  lying 
open  on  the  table,  just  as  it  is  now,  when  I 
came  in." 

"This  is  the  place.  I  remember  I  wanted  to 
know  about  Philoctetes,  to  get  up  the  Sophocles. 
What  can  you  have  done  with  the  verses  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  I've  not  touched  them.  I've  this 
moment  come  in  from  football.  Perhaps  Rogers 
knows." 

Rogers  was  found  and  appealed  to,  but  in  vain. 
The  room  was  carefully  searched,  but  the  Greek 
iambics  seemed  as  completely  lost  to  posterity  as 
the  burnt  Alexandrian  library. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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"  Has  any  one  else  been  in  the  room  ?"  asked 
Grenville,  at  length. 

*'  Only  Delamere  minor,  I  suppose  he  must  have 
made  up  the  fire,  but  I  haven't  seen  him." 

"  Delamere  minor  ! — ha,  I  see.  He  was  in  a 
precious  hurry,  to  be  sure." 

"  You  don't  suppose  he  has  taken  the  paper, 
what  good  would  it  be  to  him  ?" 

"  Taken  it, — no,  I  should  rather  think  not.  He 
has  disposed  of  it  better  than  that ;"  and  he  glanced 
at  the  fire. 

"  Why,  you  surely  don't  mean  you  think  he  has 
burnt  it  ?" 

"  Don't  I !  I  have  no  great  doubt  on  that 
matter.'* 

"  Oh,  he  hasn't  burnt  them  1  He's  not  that  sort 
of  fellow." 

"  I  know  what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is,  damn  him  ! 
I  know  what  those  meek  fellows  are  when  they  can 
hit  one  a  blow  in  the  dark  !  But  if  he  does  not 
repent  burning  those  verses  as  long  as  he  lives,  my 
name  is  not  Mortimer  Grenville  1" 

There  was  such  bitter  energy  in  the  exclamation, 
that  Pearson  felt  some  anxiety  for  his  fag. 

"  I  really  don't  believe  he  did  it,  Grenville.  Do 
find  out  before  you  pay  him  out  for  it." 

"  That  can  wait,  I  must  go  and  write  these  cursed 
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verses  again  now,"  replied  he  so  quietly,  that  Pear- 
son thought  his  rage  had  suddenly  cooled,  and  gave 
himself  no  more  trouble  about  the  matter. 

The  next  time  Maurice  passed  Grenville's  room, 
on  his  way  to  execute  some  commission  for  his 
master,  the  door  was  flung  violently  open,  and  he 
found  himself  dragged  in  by  the  collar.  In  one 
moment  the  door  was  shut  and  locked,  and  Gren- 
ville  stood  looking  down  upon  him  with  an  ex- 
pression that  brought  his  heart  to  his  mouth,  though 
it  was  not  fierce  or  indignant. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  stammered  he,  when  he 
could  find  voice. 

"  I  want  the  verses  you  burnt  yesterday." 

"  Why  should  you  want  them  ?  They  were  a 
rough  copy  of  Pearson's." 

Grenville  laughed.  "  Beautifully,  excellently 
done,  my  little  hero  !  You'll  be  a  second  Kemble, 
you'd  better  take  to  the  stage  at  once,  it  will  be  more 
to  your  taste  than  the  army,  I  expect.  I  never  saw 
anything  better  got  up  in  my  life.  That  look  of 
innocence  is  capital  I" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Grenville  ?  the  verses  were 
Pearson's,  and  I  always  light  his  fire  with  the  rough 
copies." 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course.  You  were  not  in  the  room 
when  I  brought  in  my  Lempriere  1  You  did  not  see 
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the  verses  sticking  out.  You  ran  away  from  us  in 
a  precious  hurry,  but  not  for  any  particular  reason 
— oh  no,  of  course  not !" 

"  I  should  think  I  did  !"  exclaimed  Maurice, 
his  indignation  overcoming  his  terror  for  a 
moment.  "  I  should  like  to  know  who  wouldn't 
run  away  from  you  when  you  had  nearly  drowned 
them  !" 

"  And  as  you  couldn't  drown  me,  you  burnt  my 
verses." 

**  I  think  you  the  most  horrid  person  I  know, 
and  I  would  thrash  you  if  I  were  big  enough,  but 
I  wouldn't  do  anything  so  mean  to  you  or  anybody 
else  !" 

Gren villa  was  startled  for  the  moment  by  this 
unwonted  spirit  in  the  boy  he  regarded  with  so 
much  contempt.  His  eyes  looked  like  live  coals  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  tyrant  felt  as  he  held  him,  the 
thrill  of  indignation  which  ran  through  his  frame. 
If  Maurice  had  oftener  spoken  thus,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  had  rather  less  to  suffer.  But  in  another 
moment  he  felt  overwhelmed,  not  so  much  by  his 
powerlessness  to  free  himself,  as  by  the  hopelessness 
of  proving  his  innocence,  and  perceiving  how  much 
cause  Grenville  had  to  doubt  it,  began  entreating 
him  to  believe  him. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Grenville,  I  thought  they  were 
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Pearson's.  I  didn't  remember  about  your  bringing 
in  the  book,  and  they  were  not  inside  it,  they  were 
on  the  floor.  How  could  I  tell  your  Greek  from 
his  ?  Oh  do  believe  me,  do  you  think  I  would  tell 
a  lie  ?" 

"  What  else  were  you  sent  to  school  for,  I 
should  like  to  know,  you  little  devil  ?" 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  how  could  you  tell —  ?  I  never  did 
because  I  was  afraid  of  being  punished,  but  because 
I  was  frightened  at  papa,  and  I  never,  never  will 
tell  another.  Oh,  GrenviUe,  do  believe  me,  do  let 
me  go." 

"  A  likely  idea.  You  want  to  get  your  malice 
cheap,  do  you?  You  think  you  can  pay  for  it 
with  a  few  of  those  snivelling  tears  of  yours,  that 
come  so  very  handy.  Your  waterworks  will  play  at 
the  shortest  notice  ;  I  wonder  they  don't  put  out 
Pearson's  fire." 

'*  I  can't  help  it,  you  are  so  unkind,  so  cruel.  1 
never  did  anything  wrong  to  you,  but  hit  you  that 
once,  and  you  have  done  nothing  but  bully  me 
ever  since  I  came  to  Eton.  Why  do  you — what 
have  I  done  ? — what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  You  are  a  plucky  little  fellow  !  You  will  make 
a  fine  soldier !  That's  the  way  you  go  blubbering 
to  your  mamma,  I  suppose,  when  you  have  been 
whipped  for  lying." 
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Maurice  turned  very  white,  and  shut  his  eyes. 
That  arrow  had  gone  home. 

"  It's  no  use  pretending  to  faint.  You  are  not 
with  your  mamma  and  your  aunt  Lucy,  now." 

"  I  wish  I  was — oh,  I  wish  I  was." 

"  That's  right,  Hector,  now  howl  a  httle.  What 
hard  work  Achilles  w^ould  have  to  make  an  end  of 
you.     He'd  be  deaf  ever  afterwards,  I  think." 

"  Grenville,  let  me  go.  Pearson  sent  me  for 
some  ink." 

"  It  will  give  him  a  convenient  time  for  reflec- 
tion if  you  wait  a  little.  I  can't  think  of  sparing 
you  just  yet.  I  am  afraid  you  got  chilled  in 
the  water  yesterday,  a  little  warming  will  do  you 
good." 

Maurice  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  escape. 
Grenville  held  him  firmly,  and  dragging  him  to- 
wards the  fire,  held  one  of  his  arms  in  such  a 
position  that  his  hand  touched  the  hot  bars.  He 
felt  as  though  it  were  held  in  a  vice ;  there  must 
have  been  immense  strength  in  the  arm  that  held 
him  to  keep  his  hand  so  immovable  in  spite  of  his 
frantic  struggles.  That  was  a  minute  of  horrible 
torture ! — it  could  not,  probably,  have  lasted  more 
than  literally  a  minute,  but  in  looking  back  upon 
it,  that  minute  of  impotent  rage,  ineffectual  struggle 
and  dreadful  bodily  pain,  seemed  stretched  out  to 
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some  enormous  period  of  time.  All  that  long 
time,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  his  tormentor  stood 
perfectly  quiet,  like  the  images  in  a  bad  dream 
against  which  the  dreamer  seems  to  spend  his 
utmost  strength  without  the  slightest  effect.  There 
was  a  half  smile  upon  his  handsome  face  that 
Maurice  thought  of  afterwards  with  a  shudder. 
By  the  time  the  palm  of  his  hand  was  completely 
blistered,  his  shrieks  had  created  some  interest  as 
to  his  fate,  and  Grenville  heard  several  voices  out- 
side the  door  demanding  admittance.  He  was  now 
satisfied.  His  victim  could  hardly  perform  the 
most  ordinary  movement  of  his  hand  without  pain, 
for  many  days.  He  rose,  and  opening  the  door, 
bowed  him  out  with  mock  solemnity. 

"  You  will  now  be  careful  about  fire,  which  is  a 
very  dangerous  plaything  for  young  people.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Mutius  Scsevola." 

Maurice  rushed  through  the  mob  of  schoolboys 
who  had  collected  outside  the  door,  to  his  own 
room,  where  he  steeped  his  hand  in  cold  water, 
which  a  little  dulled  the  intensity  of  the  pain. 
But  in  proportion  as  it  went  off,  the  sense  of 
cruel,  overwhelming  injustice  became  more  into- 
lerable, and  the  burning  resentment  which  took 
possession  of  his  mind  was  the  most  dreadful  feel- 
ing he  had  ever  known.     It  did  not  last  long,  his 
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was  not  a  nature  that  could  long  harbour  such  a 
sentiment,  but  there  was  a  time  during  which  it 
was  fortunate  for  Grenville,  and  still  more  fortu- 
nate for  Maurice,  that  mere  wishes  have  no  power 
to  hurt. 
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CHAPTER  VII.    ' 

"  Alas,  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  see, 
In  hating  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me  ?" 

Shelley, 

And  now,  probably,  Maunce  thought  he  had 
expiated  his  unlucky  burning  of  the  verses,  as 
Grenville  could  hardly  have  suffered  so  much  from 
their  loss  as  he  did  from  the  pain  in  his  hand  for 
the  next  day  or  two.  If  he  did  think  so,  he  was 
never  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  as  he  was  clearing 
out  his  desk  in  his  own  room,  and  Hugh  was 
groaning  over  his  false  quantities,  Grenville  en- 
tered the  room.  Maurice  stopped  suddenly  in  his 
occupation,  stood  motionless  for  a  minute,  and  then 
went  out.  Hugh  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  the 
unexpected  visit,  he  suspected  something  of  the 
punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  his  bro- 
ther, from  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  had 
answered  his  enquiries  as  to  the  burn  on  his  hand. 
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For  Maurice  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  another 
fight  between  Hugh  and  Grenville,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Hugh  was  not  unwilling  to  permit 
his  miseries  to  be  left  in  the  shade. 

However  he  guessed  enough  to  make  him  very 
sorry  to  see  Grenville,  and  it  was  in  no  gracious 
manner  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book,  and  asked 
him,  "  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Only  the  loan  of  an  Ovid,"  said  his  guest,  with 
the  utmost  suavity.  "  I  have  lost  mine  long  ago, 
and  wanted  something  about  Phryxus  and  Helle 
for  my  verses." 

»  Hugh  nodded  sulkily  in  the  direction  of  Mau- 
rice's desk. 

"  There  it  is,  under  that  little  Eutropius.  Put 
it  back,  his  exercise  is  in  it." 

"  Where  does  Phryxus  and  Helle  come  ?  I 
daresay  you  can  tell  me  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  I  can  make  out  for  myself,"  he  said,  affectedly. 
He  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  irritating  Hugh,  in 
the  polite  good-humoured  manner  which  compelled 
him  to  keep  a  decent  appearance  of  civility. 

"  Ino,"  said  Hugh,  laconically. 

"  Oh — Ino  and  Melicerta — many  thanks.  Here's 
a  peculiar  line,  can  you  explain  this  construction 
to  me  ? 

Parsque  jacens  humeris,  pars  circum  tempora  lapsae. 
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Now,  why  is  pars  treated  as  singular  in  the  first 
clause,  and  plural  in  the  last  ?" 
,  "  Don't  know,  Fm  sure." 

"  Well,  really,  it  is  curious.  The  line  would  have 
scanned  equally  well  without  it." 

He  turned  over  the  leaves  for  a  few  moments, 
and  Hugh  took  up  his  pen  again. 

"  Now,  here's  another  line  that  puzzles  me. 
*  Proxima  qui  coelo  cessit ;'  how  would  you  translate 
that  •? — Oh  *  potestati  coeli '  understood,  I  suppose. 
But  I  am  afraid  I  am  interrupting  you  ?" 

Hugh  gave  a  sulky  grunt,  whether  of  acquies- 
cence or  deprecation  it  was  impossible  to  say. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  it  to  my 
room,  m  bring  it  back  to-night." 

"  Very  weU." 

"  But  dear  me !  what  are  these  sketches  ?  How 
very  interesting  ;  may  I  look  at  them  ?" 

"  Let  'em  be,"  said  Hugh  gruffly.  "  There's 
some  of  his  nonsense  verses  among  them." 

"  What  are  they  ?  Your  brother  must  be  a 
budding  West." 

"  He's  always  scrawling  ;  what  a  mess  he 
makes." 

"  Ha,  ha !  this  is  excellent !  He  has  an  eye  for 
caricature.  And  this  separation  of  Hector  and 
Andromache  is  really  quite  touching — something 
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wrong  about  that  young  Astyanax's  arm  though, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  And  here  is  the  Greek 
encampment  before  Troy  I  see,  with  the  promon- 
tories of  Sigeum  and  Rhseteum.  He  is  a  most 
versatile  genius  I" 

Hugh  was  looking  black  as  thunder  all  this  time. 
He  did  not  know  how  far  he  and  his  brother  were 
being  quizzed,  and  there  was  something  in  his 
visitor's  polite  simpering  manner  that  precluded 
the  possibility  of  picking  a  quarrel.  He  could 
only  scowl  at  him  most  inhospitably,  and  look 
impatiently  towards  the  door. 

"  Well,   I  see  you  are  all  impatience  to  pursue 

your  studies,  and  I  won't  detain  you  longer.     T 

suppose  you  are  taking  pains  with  your  verses  to 

be  sent  up  for  good  before  the  summer  remove.     I 

am   feeling   very    anxious. —  Good   evening.     I'll 

return  the  Ovid  in  an  hour  or  so." 

> 

He  left  the  room,  and  Maurice  re-entered  it  so 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  one  must  have  been  waiting  outside  for  the 
departure  of  the  other.  The  Ovid  was  duly  re- 
turned, and  when  Maurice,  who  was  rather  late  the 
next  day,  looked  into  it  before  running  down  to 
morning  school,  there  were  the  verses  folded  in- 
side just  as  he  had  left  them.  He  gave  them  up 
without  looking  at  them  again.     As  the  boys  were 
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putting  up  their  books  after  school,  the  master, — 
who  was  also  Maurice's  private  tutor — called  out 
suddenly — "  Delamere,  stop  one  moment,  I  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

Maurice  did  not  feel  any  uneasiness.  He  was 
above  his  work,  and,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage, 
had  given  satisfaction  to  the  masters,  with  whom 
he  was  as  popular,  as  he  was  the  reverse  among  the 
boys.  The  one  who  now  addressed  him  had  been 
pecuharly  kind  to  him,  and  he  walked  up  to  his 
desk  without  fear. 

*'  Did  you  give  me  your  verses  ?" 

"  Yes,  su-." 

"  Are  these  your's  ?"  tapping  the  folded  paper 
which  lay  before  him. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  master  unfolded  them.  Inside,  folded  up 
very  small,  was  the  outer  sheet  of  a  letter  from 
Lady  Delamere,  which  Maurice  had  embellished 
with  one  of  the  scrawls  that  took  up  so  much  of 
his  leisure  time.  He  remembered  at  once  that  it 
was  by  the  letter,  which  had  been  only  received  on 
the  previous  day.  It  was  a  vigorous  sketch  of 
Ulysses  in  the  den  of  the  Cyclops,  to  which  he  had 
just  put  the  finishing  touches  when  Grenville  had 
come  to  his  room.  Underneath  he  had  written 
the  line : — 
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**  Monstrum    horrendum     informe     ingens,     cui     lumen 

ademptum." 
He  remembered  it  perfectly,  and  thought  it  scarcely 
necessary  to  glance  at  it  before  saying : — 

"  Oh,  how  did  that  get  inside.     I  must  have  put 
it  up  by " 

He  stopped  suddenly  as  the  paper  was  laid  before 
him.  Had  he  done  it  in  his  sleep  ? — or  what 
malignant  fairy  had,  with  one  stroke  of  her  wand, 
changed  the  one-eyed  Cyclops  into  a  hideous  cari- 
cature of  his  kind  master,  and  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  into  a  division  of  third  form  boys.  He 
scarcely  knew  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  not, 
the  effect  of  seeing  a  drawing  that  he  had  done 
and  yet  that  he  could  not  have  done,  was  exactly 
like  a  bad  dream.  Hardly  a  line  seemed  changed, 
and  yet  the  caricature  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
His  master  had  lost  an  eye,  and  wore  spectacles, 
and  there  was  a  peculiar  sit  of  the  hair,  which  was 
characteristically  given.  And  yet,  except  the 
spectacles,  and  a  few  touches  which  had  trans- 
formed a  rock  to  a  desk,  and  modernized  the 
dresses — he  had  dressed  all  the  figures  in  tunics, 
to  save  the  trouble  of  drawing  the  limbs — he 
could  hardly  have  pointed  out  a  line  he  did  not 
remember  making.  He  changed  colour,  and 
remained     silent.       There     was     a    long,     awfiil 
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pause,  which  he  broke  by  vehemently  exclaim- 
ing :— 

"  I  did  not  do  it,  sir  !" 

He  really  believed  what  he  was  saying,  or  at 
least,  he  felt  so  strongly  that  he  could  not  have 
made  the  drawing,  as  it  was,  that  he  came  nearest 
the  truth  by  denying  all  authorship  of  it. 

"  You  did  not  do  it  ?" 

"  No — never. — I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  !" 

"  Is  this  your  handwriting  at  the  bottom  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Delamere,  are  you  speaking  the  truth  ?" 

His  answer  was  a  passionate  outburst  of  crying, 
which  might  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  angry 
shame  of  detected  guilt.  He  felt  that  he  had  told 
a  lie,  and  yet  that  his  meaning  had  been  perfectly 
honest.  The  horrible  feeling  of  injustice  which  had 
overwhelmed  him  in  his  father's  study  came 
back,  and  he  almost  screamed  with  passion.  His 
master  bade  him  be  silent,  and  turned  the  paper 
thoughtfully  over.  He  was  most  unwilling  to 
believe  the  scrawl  Maurice's,  but  the  handwriting 
at  the  bottom  was  his,  the  letter  was  directed  to 
him  and  franked  by  Sir  Arthur ;  there  was  the 
Framleigh  post-mark,  and  the  figures  were  exactly 
like  some  productions  of  his  pencil  that  his  master 
had  happened  to  see.     His  horror,  at  the  duplicity 
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of  which,  he  could  scarcely  doubt,  quite  swallowed 
up  all  feeling  of  the  impertinence  to  himself.  He 
had  grown  very  fond  of  his  little  pupil,  and  could 
not  bear  not  to  give  him  another  chance. 

"  Now,  Delamere,"  he  began  very  kindly,  "  I  am 
sorry  you  made  this  drawing,  but  it  is  not  a  thing 
of  which  I  am  bound  to  take  any  notice.  Confess 
that  it  is  your  doing,  and  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it." 

But  this  Maurice  would  not  do ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  master's  willingness  to  overlook  the  disrespect 
to  himself,  gave  additional  energy  to  his  denial  of 
it.  He  poured  forth  his  protestations  of  inno- 
cence so  vehemently  that  his  auditor  was  painfully 
perplexed. 

"  Delamere,"  he  said  very  earnestly,  "  I  assure 
you  I  should  forget  all  about  this  caricature  in  an 
hour  or  two.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  making 
it,  though,  perhaps,  there  is  something  silly.  But 
if  you  are  telling  a  lie,  you  are  committing  the 
worst  sin  which  is  possible  for  you — you  are 
offending  God,  infinitely  more  than  me.  Think, 
every  word  you  say  may  be  the  last  you  ever 
speak.  Do  not  persist  in  this  untruth.  Confess 
that  you  did  it,  and  are  ashamed  of  it." 

*'  Indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not,"  sobbed  Maurice,, 
and  reiterated  his  assertions  so  earnestly,  together 
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with  such  unnecessarily  strong  expressions  of  horror 
at  the  crime  of  making  the  caricature,  that  his 
master  could  not  bear  to  believe  in  such  elaborate 
hypocrisy.  He  desired  Maurice  to  call  his 
brother,  and  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  Which 
elapsed  before  he  could  be  summoned  from  the 
playing-fields,  he  went  to  their  dames,  and  searched 
Maurice's  desk.  When  the  brothers  returned 
they  found  him  looking  over  a  pile  of  old  scraps 
of  paper,  covered  with  boyish  scrawls. 

"  Delamere,"  he  said,  addressing  Hugh,  "  your 
brother  tells  me  that  this  drawing,  which  tumbled 
out  when  I  opened  his  verses,  is  not  his.  I  have 
been  comparing  it  with  his  others,  and  fear  he  is 
not  speaking  the  truth.  Can  you  remember  any- 
thing about  it  ? 

"  Not  his  !  "  cried  Hugh,  really  much  shocked. 
"  Oh  Maurice,  when  you  were  doing  it  all  yesterday 
evening  !  " 

"  It  was  not  this,  Hugh,  I  am  certain  it  was  not 
this.  I  made  the  Cyclops  quite  different.  Oh  if 
you  will  let  me,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  can  find  what  I  did  !  '* 
"  Stop  !  "  said  the  master  in  a  grave,  sad  voice. 
"  Do  you  remember  on  what  piece  of  paper  he  was 
drawing  yesterday  evening  ?  " 

"  On  a  letter  from  my  mother  he  had  just  had. 
I  remember  it  because  I  told  him  not  to  spoil  her 
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letters  with  his  scrawls,  and  he  said  it  was  only  the 
outer  sheet,  and  tore  it  off  at  the  time.'* 

"  Is  this  your  mother's  handwriting?  " 

It  was,  and  the  postmark  bore  date  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  chain  of  evidence  seemed  complete, 
and  the  kindhearted  master  listened  with  deep 
concern  to  the  loud  tearful  protestations  with  he 
could  no  longer  hesitate  to  believe  false.  He 
almost  implored  Maurice  to  ow^n  to  the  authorship 
of  the  caricature,  but  in  vain. 

"  I  did  not — I  did  not.  Oh  Hugh,  do  remem- 
ber, it  was  not  at  all  like  this !  It  had  not  the 
spectacles — don't  you  remember? — it  was  quite 
different ! " 

Hugh  had  not  studied  the  work  of  art  with  a 
critical  eye.  He  remembered  no  details.  The 
master  asked  Maurice  some  questions,  and  confused 
as  he  was,  and  agitated  with  the  recollection  of 
having  told  one  direct  untruth,  he  contradicted  him- 
self directly.  "He  is  prevaricating,"  said  the 
master  sadly.     "  Say  no  more,  I  cannot   believe 

you." 

"  Grenville  did  it !  "  exclaimed  he  wdth  a  sudden 
energy. 

"  Oh,  Delamere,  Delamere,  do  not  add  to  the 
falsehoods  you  have  told  already  !  You  will  not 
screen  yourself,  you  will  only  add  to  your  guilt. 
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You   would  have   said   that  at  first,  if    it   were 
true." 

"  1  did  not  think  of  it.  It  was  he — oh  I  am 
sure." 

"  And  he  took  the  trouble  to  rub  out  your 
drawing,  and  make  one  so  exactly  like  it  that  you 
could  not  tell  the  difference  at  first ! — and  he  is  a 
sixth  form  boy,  and  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  half- 
year!  and  all  this  must  have  been  done  in  the 
night !  You  are  determined  not  to  give  in,  but 
you  cannot  even  expect  me  to  believe  this." 

Maurice  was  doggedly  silent.  He  felt,  indeed, 
hopeless  of  proving  what  he  had  said,  and  fearful 
that  he  had  only  damaged  his  cause  by  saying  it.' 
Hugh  too,  was  silent,  though  he  had  his  doubts 
on  the  matter,  when  he  remembered  the  visit  of 
the  night  before.  But  he  was  convinced  that 
Maurice  had  told  at  least  one  falsehood ;  he  could 
offer  no  proofs  of  his  suspicions  of  Grenville,  and 
did  not  wish  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  He  would 
have  fought  him  again  as  soon  as  not,  but  Grenville 
had  a  variety  of  means  of  making  himself  formid- 
able, and  Hugh  was  not  proof  against  them  all. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  master  turning  to  him  after 
a  pause,  "  what  is  your  brother's  word  considered 
worth  at  home.     Is  it  relied  upon,  there  ?  " 
Hugh  looked  down,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  reply. 
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"  Answer  me,  Delamere." 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  has  told  a  lie  lately." 

"  But  he  used  to  do  so  ?  '' 

It  was  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  Hugh's, 
that  when  he  was  at  all  uncomfortable  or  agitated 
— when  another  boy  might  have  shed  tears — he 
always  laughed.  Thus,  it  was  from  no  want  of 
feeling,  but  the  reverse,  that  a  sort  of  silly,  sheepish 
grin  came  over  his  face,  which  grew  at  the  same 
time  very  red,  as  he  said — 

"  That  was  why  he  was  sent  to  school." 

Maurice  saw  the  smile,  and  heard  the  fatal 
words  which  robbed  him  of  his  last  chance  of 
obtaining  a  hearing.  He  lost  all  command  of 
himself,  the  same  impulse  came  over  him  to  which 
he  had  yielded  in  Framleigh  w^ood,  and  had  such 
bitter  cause  to  repent.  Again  he  yielded,  in  spite 
of  his  first  experience,  and  struck  his  brother  such 
a  blow  on  the  mouth  with  his  clenched  fist  that 
his  lip  was  cut  against  his  teeth.  His  master 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  as  was  the  case  with 
his  father,  on  the  former  occasion.  He  jumped 
up  and  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  feeling  as  if  a  tame 
•  cat  had  suddenly  been  transformed  to  a  tiger,  and 
making  him  sit  down,  expressed  his  horror  and  dis- 
gust at  the  mixture  of  violence  and  meanness  which 
had  become  apparent  to  him,  in  no  measured  terms. 
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Maurice's  passion  always  burnt  out  directly,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  remorse  in  a  moment,  but 
his  master  very  naturally  turned  away  from  his 
entreaties  with  contempt.  Up  to  the  moment 
when  the  blow  was  struck  he  had  been  undecided 
how  to  act ;  he  did  not  like  to  let  a  detected  lie  go 
unpunished,  and  yet  he  did  not  like  to  inflict  the 
only  punishment  that  was  open  to  him.  However, 
a  flogging  seemed  the  most  suitable  punishment 
for  such  an  unprovoked  assault,  the  wild  beast 
spirit  which  had  suddenly  broken  out  must  be 
tamed ;  and  as  he  left  the  room  after  having  dis- 
missed Hugh,  and  addressed  a  severe  rebuke  to 
Maurice,  the  latter  heard  the  dreaded  words  "  I 
must  put  you  in  the  bill,"  {i,  e.  send  you  up  to  be 
flogged.) 

The  hours  which  Maurice  spent  between  this 
interview  and  the  flogging  to  which  it  condemned 
him  were  among  the  most  miserable  of  his  life. 
He  was  crushed  by  a  sense  of  injustice — not  injus- 
tice in  his  master  or  Hugh — he  would  not  have 
dared  to  put  his  feeling  into  words,  but  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  feeling  was  in  the  sense  that  such  a  lot 
as  his  could  not  be  apportioned  by  justice.  His 
father,  his  master,  his  brother — all  seemed  to  turn 
against  him,  to  believe  every  other  account  rather 
than  his.     He  had   honestly  tried  to  speak  the 
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truth  and  had  ended  in  telling  a  lie,  without  the  faint- 
est intention  to  deceive.  He  had  hetter  have  told  a 
real  lie,  and  confessed  that  the  caricature  was  his ; 
it  would  have  given  less  pain  to  himself  and  every 
other  person  concerned  in  the  matter.  All  his 
attempts  to  do  right  seemed  utterly  fruitless,  he 
might  as  well  yield  at  once,  and  do  what  was  plea- 
sant. He  had  heard  of  the  pleasures  of  a  good 
conscience,  but  at  that  moment  it  seemed  as  if  his 
good  conscience  was  his  hardest  trial.  '*  If  I  had 
done  anything  wrong,"  he  thought,  "  I  could  be 
sorry  for  it ;  but  now  I  cannot  change,  and  I  must 
be  punished  without  deserving  it.  Everybody 
will  think  me  a  liar  now,  because  I  have  persisted 
in  speaking  the  truth.  Why  should  I  go  on  in 
this  way  ?  I  might  play  tricks  with  Grenville  as 
he  does  upon  me.  I  might  hide  his  verses  and 
— no,  I  couldn't  put  caricatures  instead  of  them, 
but  I  might  manage  that  it  should  be  discovered 
when  he  goes  out  with  those  harriers  of  his, — or 
that  kind  of  thing.  With  him  and  me  it  is  hke 
reading  Roman  history  ;  I  know  he  will  have  the 
best  of  it,  whatever  happens." 

The  Tempter  was  very  near  Mauric^e  in  that 
hour.  All  that  day,  during  his  punishment  and 
after  it,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  killed  Grenville, 
or  inflicted  any  torture  upon  him.     An  easy  descent 
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lay  before  him.  A  robust,  vigorous  character, 
even  when  hatred  is  its  ruling  impulse,  may  inspire 
admiration  by  the  means  with  which  it  pursues  its 
object,  but  so  timid,  so  weak  a  one  as  his  must,  if 
it  is  guided  by  such  feelings,  become  utterly 
despicable.  His  temptations  to  untruth  were  very 
much  greater  than  those  of  most  boys,  from  his 
natural  timidity ;  if  to  them  had  been  added  the 
desire  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  they  would  have  become 
irresistible.  His  quick  perceptions  would  have 
turned  to  slyness,  his  fine  sensibilities  to  hypocrisy. 
He  would  indeed  have  become  a  miserable  coward 
and  hypocrite. 

What  saved  him?  Mysterious  influences  of 
Faith  and  Love,  who  cafi  understand  or  measure 
you  ?  As  Maurice  knelt  down  that  evening  to 
repeat  the  prayer  which  never  failed  to  close  the 
day,  the  words  "  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us,"  recalled  his  promise  to  his  aunt  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  recalled  also  some  words  of  hers 
when  speaking  of  that  very  prayer.  "  Maurice,"  she 
had  said,  "  if  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie  to  man,  it  is 
worse  to  God.  Think  when  you  use  those  words 
if  you  really  mean  them.  If  you  are  not  willing 
to  give  up  all  anger  against  every  human  being, 
never  dare  to  ask  to  be  forgiven  as  you  forgive." 

Vividly  did  those  words  recur  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
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"  But  she  could  not  have  imagined  this,"  he 
thought ;  "  I  forgave  him  about  every  thing  else, 
burning  my  hand  and  every  thing — but  making 
me  seem  so  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Vincent,  who  has 
been  so  kind  to  me — Oh  !  what  a  brute  he  must 
think  me — making  Hugh  disbelieve  me,  and  every- 
body think  me  a  liar.  Could  she  say  I  ought  to 
forgive  this  ?'* 

What  the  answer  to  that  question  was,  none  will 
doubt,  who  have  asked  it  in  all  sincerity  of  heart. 
How  much  he  had  to  forgive,  he  did  not  at  once 
realize ;  the  flogging  was  such  a  terrible  disgrace  to 
him,  that  it  was  very  long  before  he  could  at  all 
hold  up  his  head  after  it ;  but  he  would  have  minded 
twenty  floggings  less  than  the  change  in  his  kind 
master.  Mr.  Vincent  was  not  a  common-place 
schoolmaster ;  he  was  remarkably  conscientious 
and  right-minded;  and  Maurice's  private  lessons 
with  him  had  been  the  happiest  hours  of  the  day. 
Now  they  were  the  saddest ;  it  was  so  hard  to  go 
through  the  mere  work  without  any  of  the  sympa- 
thising which  had  enlivened  it.  And  of  course,  in 
proportion  to  the  afi'ection  which  had  been  inspired 
by  his  pupiFs  eager  and  deferential  manners,  so 
unlike  those  of  most  schoolboys,  was  the  disgust 
with  which  he  regarded  them  now  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  them  assumed,  as  a  mere  mask  to 
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cover  such  very  different  feelings.  Maurice  saw 
this,  and  it  went  to  his  heart.  In  vain  he  exerted 
his  powers  to  their  utmost  pitch  to  please  his 
master ;  a  cold  "  quite  corfect"  was  all  his  reward, 
in  place  of  the  warm  smile  and  encouraging  words 
of  former  days.  He  could  hardly  bear  it ;  it  was  all 
he  could  do  to  keep  back  his  protestations  of  his 
innocence ;  and  sometimes  he  was  on  the  point  of 
going  to  Grenville,  and  entreating  him  to  own  the 
authorship  of  the  caricature.  Sanity  always  re- 
turned in  time  to  prevent  this  measure ;  but  at 
ever^  cold  word  and  stern  look  from  Mr.  Vincent, 
Maurice  had  again  to  struggle  with  the  rising  im- 
pulse of  revenge ;  and  many  a  time,  when  acting  as 
goalsman  at  football,  in  the  cold  shortening  No- 
vember days,  did  the  tears  roused  by  his  master's 
displeasure  afford  subject  of  mirth  to  his  com- 
panions, referred  by  them  to  his  share  of  the  kicks 
given  and  received  by  all  the  players. 

Sadly  and  wearily  did  that  wintry  half  year  wear 
away  to  Maurice.  In  some  respects,  it  is  true,  the 
consequences  of  his  unfortunate  drawing  were  not 
so  bad  as  he  had  expected.  Hugh  was  wonderfully 
generous  in  overlooking  the  blow,  and  gave  his  for- 
giveness as  soon  as  it  was  asked  for,  which  was 
done  most  remorsefully.  He  never  hinted  to 
Maurice  that  he  shared  his  theory  about  the  au- 
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thorship  of  the  caricature ;  but  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  elder  brother  satisfied  the  younger 
that  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  liar,  and  he  sought 
for  no  explanations.  GrenviUe,  too,  let  him  alone 
for  a  httle — perhaps  he  was  satisfied  with  seeing 
him  look  so  broken-spirited  and  miserable ;  perhaps 
he  was  very  anxious  there  should  be  no  appearance 
of  ill-will  between  them  immediately  after  the  affair 
of  the  caricature,  for  fear  of  awkward  inferences. 
But  when  that  had  died  away  into  oblivion,  he  fell 
back  into  his  ordinary  behaviour,  and  favoured 
Maurice  with  as  many  of  his  jests,  practical-  and 
others,  as  was  his  wont  of  old. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

"  The  ^eat  mathematician 
Makes  this  requisition, 

That  we  describe  an  Equi- 

-lateral  Tri- 

-angle  on  it. 
Aid  us  Beason,  aid  us  Wit  !'* 

COLERIOOE. 

Christmas  came  at  last,  in  spite  of  many  doubts 
entertained  by  Maurice  as  to  its  arrival.  He  thought 
November  was  never  coming  to  an  end ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  list  of  days  which  he  kept  to  be  scratched 
out  as  each  passed,  did  much  to  retard  its  progress. 
But  it  passed,  and  he  was  once  more  at  home 
again — once  more  felt  his  mother's  kiss,  and  saw 
the  kind  smile  on  his  father's  face,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  these  meetings,  was  so  rare.  Once 
again  he  performed  his  great  feat  of  climbing  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  elm,  and  getting  down  by 
the  roof  of  the  house,  which  had  early  awakened  his 
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emnlation  when  performed  by  Hugh  ;  once  again 
mounted  his  pony,  explored  every  nook  of  the 
park,  and  enjoyed  all  the  delights  of  home  which 
he  had  only  now  learned  to  value  justly. 

Oh  life !  what  do  you  bring  in  exchange  for 
these  sweet  moments  ?  Where  are  the  green  spots 
in  after-years,  when  these  holidays  are  past  ?  What 
awakens  afterward  such  eager  expectation,  such 
tender  recollection,  as  these  short  spaces  of  home- 
life  to  the  schoolboy  ?  The  home  may  last,  the  ob- 
jects of  affection  continue  as  worthy  of  it — why 
does  the  halo  die  so  soon  away  ?  Is  it  that .  the 
longing  may  be  transferred  to  a  more  abiding  home, 
and  become  a  heart-sick  yearning  for  our  recall  to 
the  birth-place  of  the  soul  ? 

Maurice  was  for  a  short  time  very  happy  in  those 
Christmas  holidays ;  his  mother's  tenderness  had 
been  so  painfully  missed,  and  was  so  exquisitely 
heightened  by  their  separation.  She  could  scarcely 
bear  him  out  of  her  sight ;  she  liked  to  have  him 
wait  upon  her,  and  run  all  her  errands,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  girl.  He  desired  no  more  congenial  occupa- 
tion ;  and  whilst  Hugh  and  William  Hayes  were 
cutting  figures  of  eight  on  the  ponds  in  the  park, 
or  following  the  hounds,  Maurice  was  reading  to 
his  mother  in  her  little  sitting-room,  or  accompany- 
ing her  on  her  expeditions  into  the  village,  on  which 
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occasions  he  got  rather  tired  of  hearing  that  "Master 
Maurice  was  grown  out  of  all  knowledge."  He 
was  rejoiced  to  see  William  again ;  but  would  at 
any  time  renounce  his  society  for  his  mother's,  and 
never  was  so  happy  as  when  quite  alone  with  her. 
Their  happiness  together  was  destined  to  be  soon 
troubled*:  one  morning,  as  he  was  for  once  going 
to  skate^  with  his  brother  and  William,  he  met  his 
father  on  the  stairs. 

"  Wait  a  little,  Maurice,  don't  put  on  your 
skates  just  yet.  I  want  you  to  bring  your  books 
to  my  room,  that  I  may  see  how  you  have  got  on." 

Maurice  ran  up  for  his  books  most  willingly — 
far  more  willingly  than  he  would  have  done  for 
his  skates.  He  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  active 
temperament  to  enjoy  any  vigorous  exercise,  and 
was  always  ready  for  study.  With  all  alacrity, 
the  Ovid,  Terence,  and  Eutropius  were  laid  upon 
his  father's  desk,  and  he  sat  awaiting  his  arrival 
with  very  diiFerent  feelings  from  those  which  had 
occupied  him  during  his  sojourn  in  the  room  last 
Easter. 

"  Well,  you  have  been  waiting  some  time,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Sir  Arthur,  w^hen  he  appeared ; 
"  Evans  kept  me  so  long,  but  we  shall  not  be 
interrupted  now.  We  shall  not  have  time  for  any 
Latin  this  morning ;  I  want  to  see  how  you  are 
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getting  on  in  mathematics.  That  will  be  the  im- 
portant study  for  you,  if  you  are  to  get  on  in  the 
army.'* 

Maurice's  face  lengthened  considerably.  The 
school-boy's  quatrain  on  the  rules  of  arithmetic, 
expressed  pretty  accurately  his  mathematical  creed. 
However,  there  was  no  perplexity  about  the 
matter,  for  his  father  could  not  blame  him  when 
he  found  that  he  had  learned  actually  nothing  of 
the  subject.  Horrified  at  this  discovery,  he  set 
about  teaching  him  immediately.  A  worse  mathe- 
matical teacher  or  pupil  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
Sir  Arthur's  mind  was  of  that  clear,  logical  stamp, 
to  which  any  difficulty  in  following  a  geometrical 
train  of  reasoning  was  inconceivable ;  while  his 
son  was  perplexed  and  bewildered  by  the  simplest 
proposition  put  in  that  form.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  and  managed  to  learn  the  pro- 
positions by  heart,  without  an  idea  of  their  general 
meaning;  but  when  his  father  came  to  cross- 
question  him  upon  them,  it  was  very  evident  that 
he  had  merely  repeated  the  words  as  a  parrot 
might  have  done.  Then  his  father  would  groan 
inwardly,  and  go  through  the  proposition  again, 
in  a  very  loud,  clear  voice,  as  if  he  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  it  distinctly,  without  under- 
standing it.     When  he  had  finished,  he  would  look 
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at  Maurice  and  say  he  supposed  he  understood  it 
now,  and  in  reply,  the  feeble  "  Not  very  well," 
which  truth  called  forth,  would  lean  back  in  his 
chair  resignedly,  and  utter  one  short  sentence,  which 
always  plunged  his  pupil  in  the  abyss  of  despair  : — ■ 
"  Where  is  your  difficulty  ?"  "  Where  is  it  not?" 
Maurice  could  have  answered ;  his  ideas  were  in  a 
state  of  confusion  in  which  he  could  hardly  have 
denied  that  two  and  two  made  five.  When  the 
question  was  repeated  he  grew  nervous,  and  coloured 
up  like  a  girl,  a  weakness  which  annoyed  his  father 
almost  more  than  his  inaptitude  for  geometry. 

**  What  are  you  blushing  and  stammering  about?" 
he  exclaimed  one  day,  quite  out  of  patience,  when 
he  had  gone  through  a  proposition  three  times. 
"If  you  don't  understand  it,  can't  you  say  so  at  once?" 

"  I  don't  quite — I  beg  your  pardon — I  am  afraid 
I'm  very  stupid." 

"  Look  through  it  once  again,  and  tell  me  where 
your  difficulty  lies." 

Maurice  took  the  book  and  pored  over  it  for 
about  a  minute. 

"  Well  1"  said  his  father  impatiently. 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  see  now,"  said  he,  with  a  faint 
hope  he  might  be  speaking  the  truth. 

"  Very  well,  then  tell  me  what  is  the  theorem 
which  is  to  be  proved." 
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"  That  the  two  superior  and — " 

"  Superior — nonsense !  Where  would  be  the 
meaning  of  a  superior  angle  ?     Interior,  interior." 

"  That  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles  are 
equal  to  the  external  triangle." 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  by  an  angle 
being  equal  to  a  triangle  ?  They  are  incommensu- 
rable ;  the  one  is  definite  space,  and  the  other  is 
merely  the  relation  between  two  lines.  An  angle 
can  only  be  equal  to  an  angle." 

"  To  the  external  angle." 

"  Right  at  last.  Now  tell  me  what  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  is  to  be  proved." 

Maurice  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  but  he  got  no 
help  from  that ;  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Scotch 
firs  which  shaded  the  window,  but  no  breath  of 
inspiration  was  wafted  from  them  ;  he  looked  im- 
ploringly at  the  bust  in  the  corner,  but  Homer 
had  no  mercy  on  him;  lastly,  he  took  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  bookshelves,  but  none  of  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  oozed  through  their  binding.  His  father 
began  tapping  the  floor  with  his  foot,  and  regarded 
him  fixedly.  He  felt  himself  getting  very  hot,  and 
squeezed  his  hands  tightly  together  as  he  replied,  in  a 
fit  of  desperation:  "On  the  principle  of  right  angles." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  the  principle  of  right 
angles  ?" 
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"  A  right  angle  is  the  angle — " 

"  Of  course  you  know  what  a  right  angle  is,  but 
I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  the  principle  of 
right  angles  ?" 

Awful  silence.  A  second  survey '  of  the  room, 
equally  fruitless,  ending  this  time  on  the  carpet. 

"Well,  Maurice?" 

"  I— I  don't  know." 

"Maurice,  did  you  say  you  understood  this,  merely 
to  prevent  my  asking  questions?"  Maurice's  face 
became  very  red,  and  he  made  no  answer. 

"  If  I  cannot  trust  you  to  speak  the  truth  about 
such  a  matter  as  that,  I  shall  not  waste  my  time  in 
attempting  to  teach  you.  Really,  Maurice,  I  thought 
you  had  left  oif  being  such  a  baby  !" 

"  No — don't  go,  papa.  I  am  not  going  to — I 
really  have  been  trying  to  understand.  Please  don't 
go,  don't  be  angry.     I  have  tried." 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you  for  not  understanding  it ; 
you  cannot  help  it,  I  suppose,  if  you  are  so  extra- 
ordinarily stupid,  but  I  am  blaming  you  for  all  this 
alarm  and  equivocation." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  said  I  understood  it.  I 
meant  to  see  if  I  could  not  look  it  over  and  make 
myself  understand  by  myself." 

"  Always  shuffling  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  trust 
you,  Maurice." 

VOL.    I.  T 
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There  was  no  use  in  his  eiforts  now — the  tears 
would  come.     Sir  Arthur  fairly  lost  his  temper. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  exclaimed,  shutting 
the  Euclid  with  a  bang,  and  slapping  the  parallel 
ruler  down  on  the  table — "  I  may  as  well  take  you 
away  from  Eton  at  once,  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
High  Wycombe  and  the  army,  and  try  to  find  some 
situation  for  you  as  merchant's  clerk.  You  have 
no  energy,  no  spirit,  no  courage  whatever — you 
will  disgrace  your  family  if  you  are  put  in  any  re- 
sponsible position,  by  your  cowardice  and  weakness. 
I  do  not  wonder  you  are  bullied  at  Eton,  if  your 
tears  flow  at  a  difficulty  in  Euclid." 

Maurice  looked  up  in  real  anxiety.  He  had 
never  heard  his  father  threaten  what  he  did  not 
mean  to  perform,  and  all  the  shame  he  felt  was  over- 
whelmed in  the  terror  of  such  a  life-long  disgrace. 

"  Oh  father !  will  you  really  ?"  he  exclaimed 
with  such  eagerness,  that  Sir  Arthur  saw  that 
disgrace  was  his  son's  worst  terror. 

"  Unless  I  see  some  great  change  in  you,  I  must 
do  something  of  the  sort." 

"  I'll  do  anything — everything.  I'll  read  Euclid 
all  day,  I  will  get  to  understand  it  thoroughly.  Oh 
please  do  try  me  a  Uttle  longer !" 

Sir  Arthur  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  ashamed 
of  his  auger. 
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"  Well,  Maurice,  what  I  care  about  is  not  so  much 
whether  you  learn  Euclid  or  not — though  you  could 
hardly  get  high  in  your  profession,  at  least  you  could 
not  go  into  the  part  of  the  army  I  wish,  without 
some  knowledge  of  fortification,  which  requires 
mathematics — but  what  I  care  about  really  is,  that 
you  should  be  manly  and  straightforward.  It  is 
your  equivocation  that  displeases  me.  Truth  is  the 
one  important  thing.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
care  for  what  you  learn,  in  comparison  with  that." 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  what  I  said." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  see  some  fruit  from  it.  If  that 
is  a  mere  feeling,  it  is  no  use.  You  may  go  now, 
I  have  no  more  time  for  you,  and  I  think  you  had 
better  not  do  any  more  geometry  just  now.  I  dare 
say  the  boys  are  still  on  the  pond,  you  had  better 
go  and  join  them.^' 

He  spoke  kindly,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
unjust,  but  there  was  a  little  contempt  mixed  with 
the  kindness,  which  neutralized  any  encouraging 
effect  it  might  have  had.  Maurice  felt  it  the  more, 
as  he  had  been  rather  too  much  elated  by  his  high 
position  in  school,  and  had  expected  some  appro- 
bation on  that  score  from  his  father.  His  stock  of 
conceit  was  very  completely  taken  out  of  him,  and 
he  walked  down  to  the  pond  in  a  very  desponding 
state  of  mind,  utterly  disqualifying  him  for  nppre- 
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elation  of  his  friend  William's  feats  on  the  outside 
edge,  which  were  eliciting  shouts  of  acclamation 
from  the  little  Hayes's. 

That  afternoon  Sir  Arthur  took  a  long  ride,  and 
on  his  return  overtook  the  vicar.  He  checked  his 
horse's  pace  to  allow  of  conversation,  and  after  a 
few  remarks  on  different  matters,  said : — 

"Do  you  still  continue  your  tutoring  of  William?" 
"  Yes,  I  give  him  a  couple  of  hours  every  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  wish  very  much,  if  you  could  manage  it,  you 

would  do  me  a  great  favour,  and  take  Maurice  at 

the  same  time.     It  is  asking  a  great  deal,  I  know." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it.      Maurice  is  not 

the  sort  of  pupil  to  make  teaching  a  drudgery." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  there.  In  fact,  I  am  asking 
you  to  do  it  because  I  find  it  too  intolerable  to  go 
on  with  it  myself.     I  am  very  candid,  you  see." 

"  You  surprise  me.  William  gave  such  a  glow- 
ing account  of  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion  of  his  scholar- 
ship." : 
"  Ah,  there  it  is — he  is  pretty  fair  in  classics, 
and  no  schoolmasters  think  of  anything  else.  I 
have  been  trying  to  teach  him  a  little  mathematics 
but  really — it  is  but  fair  to  tell  you  what  I  am 
asking  you  to  undertake — it  requires  more  patience 
than  I  am  master  of  to  go  on  with  it." 
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"  Send  him  to  me  by  all  means,  till  mine  is  ex- 
hausted too." 

"  I  am  afraid  mine  is  rather  smaller  than  yours. 
But  it  is  not  his  slowness  of  apprehension  I  mind 
so  much — though  that  is  reaUy  inconceivable — but 
his  excessive  timidity.  He  gets  into  a  fright  if  I 
speak  at  aU  faster  than  usual/' 

Mr.  Hayes  turned  away  to  conceal  a  smile. 

"  And  that  habit  of  equivocation  comes  out.  It 
is  very  extraordinary  !  I  am  afraid  the  fact  is  his 
mother  and  aunt  spoilt  him  so  thoroughly  as  a 
child  that  there  is  no  hardening  him  now." 

"  He  is  not  so  very  far  advanced  in  life,  as  to  be 
quite  hopeless." 

"  No,  that's  a  comfort,  but  his  girlish  ways  make 
him  seem  older  than  he  really  is.  I  never  did  see 
such  a  regular  girl  in  jacket  and  trowsers  as  he  is. 
Ah,  you  can  afford  to  laugh,  Hayes,  with  a  son  hke 
WiUiam !" 

Mr.  Hayes  was  on  the  point  of  hinting  a  doubt 
whether  the  army  was  exactly  the  profession  for 
such  a  boy  as  was  described.  But  he  knew  that 
men  like  his  friend  can  bear  to  put  a  disagreeable 
fact  into  words,  without  being  prepared  to  hear  any 
deduction — however  obvious — drawn  from  it  by 
others.  Sir  Arthur's  wish  that  his  son  should 
enter  the  army,  had  been  pretty  well  tested  by  the 
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suffering  it  had  occasioned  the  person  he  loved  hest 
in  the  world.  If  it  still  continued  so  strong  in  spite 
of  her  distress,  the  suggestions  of  an  indifferent 
person  would  be  probably  fruitless.  These  argu- 
ments appeared  very  cogent  to  the  vicar  at  the 
time,  but  years  afterwards  he  would  have  given 
anything  to  have  disregarded  them,  and  acted  on 
his  first  impulse,  whether  his  hint  would  have  had 
any  effect  or  not. 

They  reached  the  Vicarage  gate  soon  after  the 
last  words  were  spoken  ;  Mr.  Hayes  turned  in,  after 
offering  to  begin  Maurice's  tuition  the  next  day, 
and  Sir  Arthur  galloped  home. 

The  next  day  accordingly  Maurice  appeared  at  the 
Vicarage  early,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
first  day's  lesson  rather  diminished  the  tutor's  sur- 
prise at  that  office  having  been  made  over  to  him. 
Maurice  had  a  decided  distaste  for  mathematics, 
but  he  would  not,  probably,  have  acquitted  himself 
so  very  badly  if  he  had  begun  the  study  with  Mr. 
Hayes.  But  the  sight  of  the  geometrical  figures 
had  become  so  associated  in  his  mind  with  nervous 
anxiety  and  disgrace,  that  he  really  could  not  turn 
his  mind  to  the  subject  itself.  He  would,  pro- 
bably, have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  hearing 
where  Dante  found  poor  Euclid  in  the  other  world, 
except  that  he  himself  might  have  thought  him 
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worthy  of  a  still  lower  station,  as  retribution  for  the 
great  amount  of  misery  caused  by  his  production. 

All  the  while  Mr.  Hayes  was  explaining  Maurice 
was  considering — not  the  subject  itself,  but  the 
possibility  of  its  involving  him  in  some  fresh 
scrape.  His  teacher  perceived  this,  and  saw  that 
he  must  find  some  way  of  turning  his  mind  from 
himself  to  the  subject  of  study. 

"  You  don't  Hke  geometry,  Maurice  ?"   said  he. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  much  in  the  same 
voice  as  he  might  have  answered  a  query  as  to 
whether  he  liked  physic. 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  It's  so  dreadfully  difficult." 

"  Well,  but  Greek  is  difficult,  an3  you  like  that.*' 

"  Not  so  difficult  as  this." 

"  Not  to  you,  perhaps,  but  I  have  known  many 
a  boy  who  would  think  this  mere  child's  play  com- 
pared to  it." 

Maurice  looked  incredulous. 

"  What  do  you  say,  William  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'd  rather  learn  a  dozen  propositions  than 
a  Greek  verb,  any  day." 

"  You  see,  Maurice,  it  is  not  so  much  that  one 
is  more  difficult  than  another,  but  a  different  part 
of  the  mind  is  exercised,  and  people  are  different 
as  to  which  is  their  strong  side.     In  ledrning  a 
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language  it  is  the  memory  only  that  is  excercised, 
in  learning  mathematics  it  is — what  ?" 

"  The  patience,"  Maurice  thought,  but  he  said 
after  a  long  pause — "  The  cleverness,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  one  sort  of  cleverness — the  under- 
standing, that  power  that  is,  that  teaches  us  about 
the  relations  of  things — I  don't  mean  their  uncles 
and  aunts." 

Maurice  smiled,  and  Mr.  Hayes  was  glad  to  see 
that  even  this  feeble  little  joke  did  something  to 
put  him  at  liis  ease. 

"  You  see,  Maurice,  mathematics,  and  indeed 
arithmetic  and  everything  of  that  sort,  do  not 
teach  us  anything  about  what  things  are,  only  how 
they  are  related  to  each  other.  Do  you  see  what 
I  mean  ?" 

Maurice  looked  puzzled,  but  interested.  These 
distinctions  were  not  so  much  too  metaphysical  for 
him,  as  they  w^ould  have  been  for  most  boys  of  his 
age,  Mr.  Hayes  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  this 
theme  till  he  understood  it  pretty  clearly. 

"  Well,  some  people  have  no  interest  in  that. 
They  only  care  about  knowing  what  things  are  in 
themselves.  They  don't  care  about  learning  about 
angles,  which  are  merely  the  relation  of  two  lines 
to  each  other,  and  matters  of  that  sort.  But  still 
I  think  they  had  better  learn  a  little  about  them, 
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because  it  is  not  good  for  anybody  that  only  their 
memory  should  be  exercised  without  their  under- 
standing. Imagine  that  some  people  only  liked 
using  their  legs,  and  others  only  their  arms, — you 
would  still  think  it  better  that  no  limbs  should  get 
useless  from  want  of  exercise,  should  not  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  you  must  have  patience  with 
Euclid,  and  William  with  Greek  verbs.  Do  you 
know  there  w^as  once  a  boy  who  found  out  this 
very  thirty-second  proposition  for  himself,  only  by 
drawing  figures  on  the  floor  with  a  piece  of  char- 
ceal,  when  he  was  not  so  old  as  you  are — or,  at 
least,  not  older." 

"  How  could  he  find  it  out  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly.  His  sister  gives  us  the 
account,  and  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  uses 
Euclid's  proof.  I  suppose  he  made  a  great  many 
triangles,  and  sa\v  that,  if  you  put  all  the  angles  of 
any  one  together,  it  will  be  just  as  much  as  all  the 
angles  of  any  other.  His  father  was  very  unlike 
yours ;  for  he  would  not  let  him  learn  geometry, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  his  Latin  and  Greek." 

Maurice  ardently  wished  that  his  father  would 
take  a  few  educational  hints  from  Etienne  Pascal. 

"He  was  a  wonderfully  clever  man  in  every 
way ;  but  his  cleverness  was  the  least  remarkable 
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part  of  him ;  for  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  that 
ever  lived.  When  he  was  only  sixteen,  he  wrote  a 
book  about  conic  sections — that  is,  a  sort  of  geo- 
metry— which  astonished  one  of  the  best  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age." 

He  then  told  him  of  Pascal's  famous  experiment 
on  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  Maurice  became  so  much 
interested  that  all  his  nervous  shyness  vanished. 
He  did  not  quite  appreciate  the  sacrifice  made  by 
Pascal  in  renouncing  his  mathematical  studies,  but 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  Vicar*s  account 
of  the  state  of  feeling  which  led  to  this.  A  little 
biography  of  Archimedes,  and  a  few  common-place 
astronomical  facts,  then  brought  him  back  to  the 
subject  from  which  they  had  wandered ;  and  Mr. 
Hayes  thought  he  had  sufficiently  interested  his 
pupil  in  it  to  be  able  to  say,  "  Now  shall  we  go 
back  to  our  triangle  ?" 

It  was  attacked  in  a  very  different  spirit  this 
time ;  but  still  Mr.  Hayes  found  the  explanation  so 
very  fatiguing,  that,  when  his  wife  came  in  after 
the  lesson,  he  was  yawning  as  if  he  would  dislocate 
his  jaw. 

"  You  seem  to  have  had  hard  work,"  said  she, 
laughing. 

"  Slightly  !  Teaching  Maurice  mathematics  is 
like  teaching  a  deaf  man  music." 
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"  What  a  shame  asking  you  to  undertake  such 
drudgery !" 

"  No,  no,  Elizabeth.  Now  don't  you  go  taking 
any  idea  of  that  sort  into  your  head.  I  only  wish 
the  poor  boy  had  been  sent  to  me  sooner,  before 
his  father's  teaching  had  frightened  him  out  of  his 
wits,  and  made  him  loathe  the  subject.  I  do  be- 
lieve, if  he  had  gone  on,  he  would  have  realized 
those  lines  of  Pope : — 

*  Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  drop  at  once, 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.'  " 

'•'  Not  much  of  the  genius  to  petrify,  I  should 
think." 

"  You  don't  appreciate  Maurice." 

"  I  think  him  a  nice,  well-behaved  sort  of  boy, 
but  nothing  out  of  the  common  way.  One  cannot 
care  for  such  a  poor-spirited,  tame  little  fellow." 

"  Not  when  one  has  a  high-spirited,  wild,  big 
fellow  of  one's  own.     Eh,  mamma?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  narrow-minded,  I  hope ; 
but  I  confess  1  cannot  join  in  the  general  adulation 
of  Maurice.     I  can't  bear  those  puny  creatures." 

"  He  can't  help  that." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  only  his  delicate  health,  but 
his  being  so  weak  and  sensitive  altogether." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all.     I  know  very 
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few  boys  who  interest  me  as  he  does.  It  is  a  very 
fine  nature.  But  he  is  really  injured  by  the  train- 
ing of  home." 

"Yes,  Lady  Delamere  does  spoil  him  dread- 
fuUy." 

"  I  don't  mean  only  that.  My  dear  lady — his 
mother's  spoiling  •  is  not  so  bad  for  him  as  his 
father's  severity." 

"  Well,  but,  Edward,  I  suppose  you  would  not 
have  him  given  up  altogether  to  the  idle,  luxurious 
life  his  mother  would  like  him  to  lead  ?" 

"  No  :  he  wants  bracing ;  but  he  really  has  not 
energy  for  such  a  vigorous  form  of  it  as  his  father 
gives  him.  It  is  like  something  quite  incongruous 
— ^like  putting  a  race-horse  to  the  plough,  i^nd 
then  to  think  of  making  him  a  soldier — of  all  pro- 
fessions !" 

"  Why  does  he  want  him  to  learn  mathematics  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  army,  is  it  ?" 

"  For  the  engineers  it  is,  and  that  is  what  he 
wants.  It  is  a  thousand  pities,  with  his  fine,  clas- 
sical taste." 

"I  should  not  care  what  his  father  did  with 

him,  if  he  did  not  bother  you  about  him.     Surely 

he  could  find  some  mathematical  teacher  for  him 

besides  you." 

.  "  Bessy,  don't  speak  that  way,"  he  said,  with  a 
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look  that  she  knew  well.  He  could  not  bear  any 
rough  or  hasty  word  against  the  inmates  of  the 
Hall. 

A  short  time  after  this,  Sir  Arthur  came  to  the 
Vicarage,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  Mr. 
Hayes,  began,  without  any  preparation : — 

"  Hayes,  I  wish  you  would  send  William  to 
Eton." 

"  On  his  succeeding  to  ten  thousand  a-year,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  oblige  you,"  said  he,  laughing. 

"  Of  course,  if  I  asked  you  to  do  it  as  a  per- 
sonal favour,  I  should  expect  to  be  allowed  to  un- 
dertake'that  part  of  the  concern." 

"  Thank  you,  Delamere.  I  am  much  flattered 
by  your  wishing  it ;  but  Eton  is  not  the  school  for 
a  boy  who  has  to  rough  it  in  the  world." 

"  Why  not  ?     You  intend  him  for  the  army  ?" 

"  I  have  yielded  to  his  strong  wish  about  that." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  the  objection  to  Eton? 
He  will  be  thrown  among  much  the  same  set  at 
both  places." 

Mr.  Hayes  gave  his  reasons,  which  were  just 
what  any  sensible  man  might  give,  against  sending 
a  son  without  large  expectations  to  the  most 
fashionable  school  of  the  day.  Sir  Arthur  com- 
batted  them  very  energetically.  The  argument 
lasted  some  time. 
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"  I  am  not  a  very  impartial  judge,  I  own,"  said 
Sir  Arthur,  "  because  it  would  be  a  very  great 
kindness  to  me  to  let  me  send  him.  I  am  not 
satisfied  about  Maurice ;  he  is  so  mueh  changed." 
"  He  looks  thin,  certainly." 
"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  —  he's  well  enough, 
but  he  is  so  dismal  looking.  And  then  he  is  so 
dreadfully,  horribly,  inconceivably  timid." 

Sir  Arthur  did  not  often  pile  up  unmeaning 
epithets  this  way,  but  he  always  got  excited  at  the 
mention  of  his  son's  pusillanimity. 

"  1  don't  think  that  is  a  change  in  him.  He 
was  always  timid." 

He  saw  that  the  words  had  given  pain  directly 
they  were  out  of  his  lips,  though  they  were  so 
much  milder  than  those  used  by  Sir  Ai'thur  him- 
self. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  right  ;  but  it's  growing 
w^orse." 

"  But  what  good  could  William  do  in  remedying 
that  ?" 

"  I  think  his  companionship  would  do  a  great 
deal.  There  is  something  infectious  in  high  spirit. 
Maurice  is  evidently  very  unpopular  among  the 
boys — he  has  his  brother,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  in 
quite  a  different  part  of  the  school,  and  besides,  he 
is    not  exactly  the  boy  to    help    Maurice    much. 
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They  are  very  good  friends,  but  Hugh  does  not 
give  Maurice  the  support  that  WilU&m  would.  I 
think  he  has  been  a  good  deal  tormented,  very 
much  ridiculed,  probably,  and  perhaps  I  cut  some 
complaints  of  his  rather  too  short,  but  it  would 
never  do  to  have  many  ^ of  them.  If  you  would 
let  William  go  with  him  to  Eton  they  might  go  to 
High  Wycombe  together  in  a  couple  of  years'  time, 
which  would  be  quite  soon  enough.  Of  course,  I 
should  not  wish  you  to  put  aside  any  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  school  for  the  sake  of  obliging  me, 
but  if  you  should  find,  as  I  think  you  will,  that 
your  objections  are  not  serious,  it  would  be  doing 
me  a  favour  that  I  should  remember  as  long  as  I 
lived,  to  let  me  send  him.  Don't  answer  me  now% 
take  time  to  consider  it." 

Mr.  Hayes  did  consider  it,  and  ended  by  yield- 
ing to  Sir  Arthur's  wish.  He  was  not  too  proud 
to  confer  a  favour  because  it  might  appear  to  the 
world  that  he  was  the  obliged  person  in  the  trans- 
action. And  thus  it  was  arranged,  to  Maurice's 
unspeakable  joy  and  gratitude,  that  William  should 
return  with  him  to  Eton  after  the  Christmas 
holidays. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 
And  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit, 
And  so  he'll  die  j  and  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  courts  of  heaven, 
I  shall  not  know  hijii.'* 

Shakespeare. 

When  our  hero  returned  to  school  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  laid  in  a  fresh  stock  of  courage.  His 
impressible  nature  took  its  colouring  from  his 
companions  more  than  that  of  most  boys,  and,  in 
the  company  of  so  buoyant,  so  robust  a  character 
as  his  friend's,  his  own  caught  something  of  the 
like  qualities. 

They  had  scarcely  been  a  month  at  school, 
before  he  was  fully  qualified  to  write  an  essay  on 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  Not  that  his  friend- 
ship was  really  cooled,  but  this  very  friendship  had 
added  to  the  powers  of  his  tormentors  in  a  greater 
degree  than  it  had  given  him  strength  to  resist 
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them.  What  he  had  to  bear  for  his  friend  was  far 
worse  than  what  he  expected,  while  he  did  not  get 
all  the  satisfaction  out  of  his  company  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward.  William  was  more  of  a  hero 
in  the  playing  fields  than  in  the  school-room. 
At  all  boyish  games — boating,  cricket,  fives, 
he  was  unrivalled  ;  and  his  high  spirits,  frank, 
joyous  manners,  and  "  pluck,"  made  him  a  uni- 
versal favourite.  His  enjoyment  of  these  sports, 
and  his  facility  of  making  acquaintance,  a  little 
tended  to  lessen  the  intercourse  between  him  and 
Maurice.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  two  people — any 
two  schoolboys,  at  all  events — to  keep  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  intimacy  when  brought  into  cir- 
cumstances where  very  different  tastes  are  called 
out.  But  still  Maurice's  great  humility  would  soon 
have  taught  him  to  acquiesce  in  this,  and  be  con- 
tent with  a  second  place  in  his  friend's  affections, 
and  admire  the  very  superiority  which  constituted 
their  separation.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  that 
while  William's  affection  was  a  little  abated,  Gren- 
ville's  hatred  retained  all  its  original  fervour.  The 
latter  soon  discovered  that  he  could  give  much 
more  acute  pain  to  Maurice  by  tormenting  his 
friend,  than  himself;  and  as  this  was  also  a  much 
more  difficult  operation,  it  gave  the  spur  needed  by 
an  enterprising  spirit  such  as  his.  It  was  such  a 
VOL.   I.  K 
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very  easy  matter  to  open  the   fountain    of  poor 
Maurice's  tears,  that  there  was  not  the  stimulus 
given  by  the  sense  of  effort  which  he  experienced 
in  finding  William's  vulnerable  point.     First,  he 
tried  ridicule — but  that  was  quite  harmless.     Wil- 
liam was  quite  insensible  to  the  degradation   of 
having  very  little  pocket-money,  and  bore  all  sneers 
as  to  his  moderation  in  dealing  with  the  pastry- 
cook with  perfect  good  humour.     Next  he  tried 
practical  jokes — but  William  was  either  too  quick- 
witted to  suffer  from  them,  or  too  easy-tempered 
to  mind  them ;  he  laughed  heartily  if  there  was  any 
fun  in  them,  scornfully  if  there  was  none.     Then, 
as  for  ill-treating  him,  that  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter,  even  when  an  excuse  could  be  found 
for  doing  so,  which  was  seldom.     But  the  vulner- 
able point,  the  heel  of  Achilles,    was  found   at 
last.     He  was  a  remarkably  slow  learner,  and  the 
merest  trifles  disturbed  him  in  the  preparation  of  a 
lesson.     Of  this  discovery  Grenville  made  so  good 
a  use,  that  William  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  his  place  in  the  school.     He  worked  despe- 
rately hard,  but  Grenville  always  found  some  inge- 
nious device  to  frustrate  his  efforts.      William's 
companion  was  one  of   a  sporting  set  of  which 
Grenville  was  head ;  he  troubled  himself  very  little 
about  preparing  his  lessons,  getting  some  one  to  do 
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his  construing  for  him  just  before  going  up  to 
school,  and  his  room  was  the  rendezvous  for  all 
the  fast  set  of  the  house,  so  that  the  other  inmate 
was  compelled  to  prepare  his  lessons  among  extracts 
from  the  Sporting  Magazine,  games  at  whist  or 
quadrille,  smoking  and  occasionally  drinking.  Un- 
luckily he  had  a  very  strong  interest  in  anything  of 
a  sporting  nature,  and  Grenville  soon  discovering 
this,  took  occasion  to  bring  forward  thrilling  pas- 
sages of  this  nature  when  he  was  in  all  the  agonies 
of  composition.  One  half  holiday,  when  Maurice 
and  William  had  started  for  a  walk  together,  they 
only  discovered,  by  the  closing  twilight,  when  far 
away  in  the  Dorney  Fields,  that  the  watch  of  the 
latter  was  an  hour  too  slow%  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  they  were  absent  from  the  calhng 
over,  and  each  received  a  very  difficult  imposition. 
Maurice  felt  sure  that  Grenville  must  have  put 
back  the  watch,  though — as  was  the  case  about 
the  caricature — he  never  discovered  how  it  had 
been  managed.  There  was  a  breadth  of  design 
and  delicacy  of  execution  about  all  these  plots  on 
his  part  that  entirely  precluded  any  such  discovery. 
On  one  occasion,  when  William  opened  his  gram- 
mar in  olass,  a  pack  of  old  dirty  cards  tumbled  out, 
ingeniously  substituted  for  its  contents.  This  fol- 
lowed immediately  after,  and  was  thought  to  ex- 
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plain  a  succession  of  failures  on  his  part,  occa- 
sioned by  the  above-mentioned  cause,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
Poor  Maurice,  that  was  a  terrible  day  for  him  ! 
He  could  not  but  trace  the  catastrophe  to  an  in- 
cident which  had  occurred  the  day  before.  He 
was  in  company  with  a  party  of  brook-leapers, 
coming  home  as  it  was  getting  dark.  They  had 
reached  a  brook  wider  and  deeper  than  those  they 
had  passed  up  to  that  point :  William  took  it  at 
one  bound ;  Maurice,  so  numbed  with  cold  he  could 
hardly  move,  lagged  behind.  He  had  just  reached 
the  brook,  when  a  frightful  howl  was  heard  from 
under  a  deep  hedge  on  one  side.  Maurice  started, 
lost  his  footing,  and  plunged  into  the  miry  bath, 
while  the  howl  changed  to  a  loud  laugh,  and  the 
unseen  howler  arose  from  his  ambush. 

"  Shame,  Grenville !"  cried  William,  when  he 
had  dragged  his  shivering  and  terrified  friend  out 
of  the  brook  ;  "  what  a  sneaking  thing  to  do." 

Grenville  employed  an  argument  much  like  that 
recommended  by  Louis  the  Ninth  against  heretics — 
a  good  thrust  of  the  closed  fist.  It  was  quite 
effectual,  his  adversary  measured  his  length  on  the 
ground. 

*'  I  don't  care  how  often  you  knock  me  down," 
he  said,  springing  to  his  feet  again.     "  I  say  it  is 
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a  shame,  and  a  cowardly  shame.  You  had  better 
have  knocked  him  in  at  once.  There  is  no  fun  in 
a  trick  like  that !" 

And  he  stood  erect  and  fearless  before  the  tyrant, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  burning  cheeks.  Some- 
thing in  his  manner  commanded  sympathy  from 
the  boys,  and  for  once  Grenville — whose  fine  tact 
always  warned  him  of  any  adverse  circumstances — 
allowed  the  offence  to  •  pass  without  immediate 
chastisement ;  but  the  next  day  the  feat  of  leger- 
demain took  place,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  its  tragical  consequence  followed. 

"  Oh,  William,"  said  Maurice,  when  they  were 
alone  together  afterwards,  "  please  don't  ever  say 
anything  again  to  Grenville  about  me." 

*\Whynot?" 

"  Why,  you  see  how  it  is.  I  am  sure  it  was  he 
that  tore  out  the  inside  of  your  grammar  and 
stuck  the  cards  in." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? — you  didn't  see  him  do  it?" 

"  No,  but  who  else  would  have  done  such  a 
thing  ?  I  was  sure  he  would  pay  you  out  for  in- 
terfering yesterday." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  that  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  He  doesn't  like  me,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
why  ;  but  I  don't  think  he'd  play  such  a  shabby 
trick  as  that,  for  such  a  reason," 
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"  But  who  else  would,  William  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Why  doesn't  he  let  you 
alone  ?" 

"  He  hates  me.  Last  half  I  burnt  his  verses  by 
mistake,  and  he  thinks  I  did  it  on  purpose,  and  he 

did  such  a "     Maurice  was  going  to  give  the 

history  of  the  caricature,  but  he  knew  he  could 
not  get  through  it  without  crying,  the  change  in 
Mr.  Vincent  was  still  so  painful  to  him,  so  he 
concluded — "  and  then  you  know  I — I  hit  him  at 
Framleigh." 

*'  What,  last  Easter,  nearly  a  year  ago  ?  He 
can't  remember  that,  surely." 

"  He  does.  But  do  promise  me  not  to  interfere 
again.  I  can  bear  anything  better  than  that  you 
— — "     His  voice  began  to  quaver. 

"Bosh  !"  said  William  unsentimentally,  and 
then,  after  a  pause — "  He's  going  after  the  Mon- 
tem." 

"  Is  he— do  you  know  ?     Oh,  William  I" 

"  And  then  I  shall  get  my  remove  !  I  never 
shall  while  he  comes  to  our  room  every  even- 
ing.    My  father  will  think  me  so  idle." 

"  It's  all  my  doing !     Please  do  promise  me  !" 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  flat !  Of  course  I  must  fag 
for  him  ;  but  as  for  holding  my  tongue — I'm  not 
such  a  coward." 
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Maurice  gave  a  deep  sigh,  that  came  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  Could  he  have  said  the 
same  ? 

From  this  time  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
carefully  Maurice  concealed  any  ill-treatment  of 
himself  from  his  friend,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  that  half-year  he  had  plenty  to  conceal. 

The  two  brothers  spent  their  Easter  holidays  in 
London,  as  their  parents  had  come  up  for  the 
Parliamentary  session.  Mamice's  ill-looks  were 
noticed  by  every  one,  except  his  father,  who  was 
very  busy.  He  was  so  disinclined  for  any  exertion 
that  he  was  quite  glad  his  holidays  were  to  be  spent 
in  Grosvenor-Square,  instead  of  at  Framleigh,  that 
he  might  have  more  excuse  for  hanging  over  the 
fire  all  day  with  a  book.  About  a  month  after  the 
return  to  school,  Lady  Delamere,  who  was  not  very 
well,  wished  to  return  to  Framleigh,  and  Sir  Arthur 
took  her  and  her  sister  down  there.  He  was  about 
to  return  to  fulfil  his  senatorial  duties,  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  Maurice's  dame,  informing 
him  that  Maurice  had  met  with  an  accident,  from 
the  effects  of  which  his  eye  was  so  much  injured 
that  the  presence  of  one  of  his  parents  was  neces- 
sary. Lucy  and  Sir  Arthur  were  breakfasting  alone 
together  when  this  letter  was  received,  and  she 
delighted  afterwards  to  dwell  upon  the  recollection 
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of  his  agitation  in  reading  it,  though  it  would  have 
been  slight  in  most  fathers.  He  changed  colour, 
and  pressed  his  lips  closely  together  as  he  flung 
the  letter  across  the  table  to  his  sister-in-law.  He 
looked  at  her  fixedly  as  she  read  it — female  tears 
were  a  horror  to  him.  He  need  not  have  been 
afraid — Lucy  rarely  sinned  in  that  way. 

"  Poor  Annie !"  she  exclaimed,  when  she  had 
read  it. 

"  Yes,  what  shall  we  do  about  telling  her  ?  Could 
we  not  keep  it  from  her  altogether  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  she  is  not  quite  ill  enough 
for  that." 

"  She  will  go  into  hysterics,"  said  Sir  Arthur 
resignedly. 

"We  need  not  show  her  the  letter,  or  even 
mention  the  word  accident.  You  might  just  men- 
tion that  you  were  going  to  Eton,  as  Maurice  is  not 
very  weE." 

"  Then  I  had  better  see  her  before  I  go,  you 
think  ?'*  Sir  Arthur  must  have  been  very  much 
alarmed  to  have  asked  his  sister-in-law's  advice 
twice  running. 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly — only  do  be  cautious." 

"  I  was  not  aware  I  had  ever  hurt  Annie  by  my 
want  of  caution,"  replied  he,  piqued. 

Lucy  hurried   away  to   her  sister's  apartment 
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without  answering.  She  found  her  quietly  asleep, 
and  did  not  awake  her.  Her  sleep  was  broken  by 
Sir  Arthur  coming  in  ready  for  the  journey,  even 
to  his  great  coat  and  hat. 

"  My  dear  Annie,  don't  be  alarmed,"  he  began. 

"  Arthur — what — why  should  I — what  is  the 
matter  ?"  Then  as  he  approached  the  bed — "Where 
are  you  going  ?"  and  she  sat  up  in  the  bed.  ^ 

Lucy  bent  tenderly  over  her.  "  Lie  still,  dear 
Annie.     Sir  Arthur  is  only  going " 

"  I  am  going  to  Eton,"  interrupted  he.  "  Now 
don't — don't  go  into  hysterics  if  you  can  help  it, 
Annie,  it  will  do  you  so  much  harm,  and  him  no 
good." 

"  Maurice  is  ill — dying  !  Don't  stop  me,  Lucy, 
I  will  go  to  him.  I  can  get  up  and  dress  in  a 
moment.  I  must  see  him  once  again — my  dar- 
ling !     Ring  the  bell,  Lucy." 

Lucy  had  hard  work  to  combat  her  resolution. 
It  was  like  trying  to  hold  a  fluttering  bird.  She 
'protested,  and  entreated  in  a  wild,  incoherent  man- 
ner, as  if  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying. 
At  last,  as  if  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  letter 
had  only  just  struck  her,  she  asked  to  see  it. 

*'  I  think  you  had  better  not  read  it  just  yet," 
said  her  husband ;  "  wait  till  you  are  a  little 
stronger.     Things  are  often  exaggerated,  and  ac- 
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cidents  are  not  uncommon  with  schoolboys,  and 
often  turn  out  less " 

A  piercing  shriek  interrupted  these  consoling 
assurances,  and  Lucy  in  her  despair  was  almost 
glad  to  see  that  it  was  followed  by  unconsciousness. 
She  felt  it  more  important  to  get  rid  of  her 
brother-in-law  than  to  succour  his  wife,  and  as  she 
flung*  open  the  window  to  give  air  to  the  latter,  she 
was  delighted  to  see  his  travelling  carriage  drive 
round. 

"  There,  do  pray  go.  Sir  Arthur,"  said  she  im- 
.patiently.  "  Leave  her  to  me,  she  will  soon  recover. 
— Not  the  letter,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ? — take 
that,  that  I  may  say  I  cannot  shew  it  her." 

"  I  must  wait  till  she  recovers." 

"Not  as  you  value  her  life! — Go,  go,  only  go." 
And  she  almost  pushed  him  to  the  door ;  their 
relative  positions  seemed  changed,  and  he  yielded. 

Lucy  had  a  miserable  time  of  it  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days.  She  was  divided  between  anx- 
iety for  her  sister  and  nephew ;  for  the  latter  she 
suffered  a  more  trying  anxiety  than  merely  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  injury,  for  she  could  not  help 
suspecting  that  it  was  not  really  the  effect  of 
accident ;  and  when  she  thought  of  all  that  one  so 
gentle  and  sensitive  as  he  must  have  suffered,  if 
that  were  really  the  case,  it  was  indeed  a  struggle 
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to  preserve  the  outward  appearance  of  cheerfulness 
necessary  for  her  sister's  attendant.  She  was 
rejoiced  to  see  that  this  terrible  doubt  was  not 
shared  by  her  sister;  indeed,  after  the  first  day, 
Lady  Delamere  became  so  ill  that  she  had  not 
strength  to  feel.  She  wandered  a  good  deal,  but 
no  distressing  ideas  seemed  to  haunt  her,  and  Lucy 
was  most  thankful  for  the  illness  which  had  spared 
her  so  much  misery.  The  long  hours  of  silent 
watching,  with  so  little  to  do,  and  such  a  terrible 
fear,  were  very  trying  to  her,  and  she  could  not 
help  thinking  sometimes,  as  she  sat  in  her  sister's 
sick  room — what  many  another  watcher  beside  a 
sick  bed  has  thought — that  old  maids  had  to  en- 
dure many  of  the  sorrows  of  marriage,  without 
entering  into  its  joys. 

When  the  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  at  last  arrived, 
she  could  hardly  open  it  for  anxiety,  which  was 
very  little  allayed  by  reading  it.  It  was  written  in 
an  agitated  style  very  unlike  the  usual  manner  of 
the  writer,  and  the  few  expressions  of  compassion 
which  it  contained  were  the  first  things  through  all 
this  anxiety  which  had  afforded  Lucy  the  relief  of 
tears.  It  merely  told  her  that  Maurice  had  been 
struck  by  a  stone  beneath  the  left  eye,  which  was 
injured,  but  the  physicians  hoped  to  save  it,  and  that 
he  was  very  ill  and  suffering  great  agony,  "  which 
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he  bears  like  a  hero."  These  words  went  far  to 
comfort  Lucy  for  all  the  rest  of  the  letter.  If  pain 
had  transformed  her  nephew  into  a  hero,  she  would 
not  grudge  it  for  him. 

The  next  letter  gave  more  details,  and  con- 
firmed her  fear  as  to  the  so-called  accident  which 
had  caused  it,  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  wanton  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Grenville. 
Not  that  Maurice  had  ever  breathed  one  word  to 
suggest  such  an  idea ;  all  that  his  father  knew  of 
the  long  course  of  cruelty  from  which  he  had  suf- 
fered he  learnt  from  William  and  some  of  the 
younger  boys,  who  had  not  dared  to  interfere. 
Hugh  seemed  to  have  been  strangely  obtuse  on  the 
subject,  and  Sir  Arthur,  not  knowing  how  studiously 
Maurice  had  concealed  his  sufferings  from  his 
brother,  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  his  conduct. 
After  giving  some  details  of  GrenviUe's  treatment 
of  Maurice,  which  Lucy  wondered  he  could  bear  to 
write,  he  went  on. 

"  However,  all  this  has  made  me  feel  that  I  never 
knew  Maurice  till  now.  His  great  patience,  and 
still  more  his  great  generosity,  are  a  fresh  wonder 
to  me  every  hour.  Though  he  has  been  in  such 
pain  ever  since  I  came,  and  has  not  slept  for  more 
than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  his  sufferings  have  not 
led  him  to  forget  to  be  cautious  in  alluding  to  the 
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accident,  and  no  one  would  guess,  from  his  way  of 
alluding  to  it,  that  it  was  not  really  an  accident  at 
all.  Yesterday  I  brought  in  Grenville's  name  in- 
cidentally, to  see  if  he  would  make  any  remark  upon 
it,  and  he  merely  asked  if  he  had  played  in  the 
cricket  match  which  was  to  take  place  that  day. 
I  shall  never  discuss  the  subject  with  him,  unless 
he  begins  upon  it,  which  is  not  likely." 

Then  came  a  little  bit  of  Sir  Arthurism.  "  His 
conduct  throughout  this  illness  has  convinced  me 
that  I  was,  after  all,  right  in  choosing  the  army  as 
his  profession.  Any  one  with  so  much  patience 
must  be  really  courageous,  and  I  only  trust  that 
after  all  the  injury  to  the  eye  will  not  turn  out  so 
rious  as  to  put  that  out  of  the  question." 

Poor  Lucy  ! — who  so  rejoiced  over  this  letter, 
who  thought  that  any  suffering,  and  even  the  par- 
tial loss  of  sight,  would  not  be  a  heavy  price  for 
the  son  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the  army, 
and  becoming  appreciated  by  his  father,  how  sur- 
prised she  would  have  been  if  she  could  have 
looked  forward  a  few  short  years,  and  seen  that 
this  accident  would  only  ensure  poor  Maurice's 
dedication  to  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
so  unfit,  without  any  lasting  improvement  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  father  and  son.  For  our 
conception  of  those  we  live  with  is  founded  on  the 
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common-place  intercourse  of  daily  life,  and  not  on 
that  phase  of  the  character  revealed  by  any  excep- 
tional circumstances,  though  that  phase  may  be  a 
far  more  striking  one  than  its  ordinary  aspect. 
We  may  think  at  the  time  that  the  impression  made 
can  never  pass  away,  and  it  may  always  remain  in 
the  memory,  but  we  cannot  practically  estimate  the 
character  by  any  other  light  than  the  ordinary  light 
of  every  day." 

The  correspondence  between  the  two  watchers 
was  a  very  melancholy  one;  they  mutually  distressed 
each  other  with  their  bulletins,  but  both  cases  im- 
proved, though  slowly,  and  it  was  many  weeks 
before  the  joyful  day  arrived  on  which  the  invalides 
were  again  reunited. 

Before  that  day  arrived  Grenville  had  quitted 
Eton.  The  long  course  of  cruelty  of  which 
Maurice's  illness  was  the  result  rather  than  of  the 
last  particular  instance  of  it,  was  clearly  proved 
against  him,  principally  by  William's  evidence, 
which  was,  however,  corroborated  by  that  of  several 
other  boys.  There  really  was  something  like 
general  indignation  felt  against  him.  Sir  Arthur 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  station — the  affair  got 
talked  of — Grenville's  supporters  dwindled  down 
to  a  small  minority — and,  in  short,  the  tide  set  so 
strong  against  him,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
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expel  him  from  the  school.  He  would  at  any 
rate  have  left  at  the  approaching  Midsummer  holi- 
days, so  that  his  expulsion  would  not  have  been  so 
very  marked  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Mon- 
tem  summer  which  was  now  approaching,  and  that 
public  expectation  assigned  him  the  post  of  Captain 
on  that  occasion.  His  figure  had  been  too  pro- 
minent a  one  on  all  former  Eton  festivities  to  be  now 
withdrawn  without  general  interest  being  excited. 
He  had  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the  school, 
and  had  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  greatness 
in  the  depth  of  his  fall, — in  the  publicity  of  his 
disgrace. 

Grenville  was  only  eighteen  at  the  time,  but  at 
his  departure  from  Eton  he  hated  Maurice  with  a 
vehemence  which  seldom  belongs  either  to  the  love 
or  the  hatred  of  our  languid  conventional  modern 
life. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

•'  A  wrong  done  to  thee  think  a  cat's-eye  spark. 
Thou  wouldst  not  see,  were  not  thine  own  eye  dark." 

Coleridge. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  mother  and  son 
was  very  agitating  to  the  former.  Maurice  was 
much  altered,  the  blow  had  left  a  very  disfiguring 
scar,  contracting  as  it  were  the  whole  of  that  side 
of  the  face ;  but  even  without  this,  illness  and  suffer- 
ing had  effaced  all  traces  of  the  remarkable  beauty 
which  had  distinguished  him  as  a  child.  Poor 
Lady  Delamere  could  hardly  bear  to  see  the  change 
in  him.  He  perceived  this  feeling  in  her,  and 
tried  to  overcome  it  by  turning  his  disfigurement 
into  a  joke :  Lucy  was  astonished  at  the  wonderful 
development  which  was  evident  in  him  when  he 
first  began  to  come  out  of  his  dark  room  and  go 
about  at  all  like  other  people,  which  was  not  for 
many  months.  Those  months  of  darkness  and 
suffering  seemed  to  have  told  as  years  upon  his 
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character.  But  yesterday,  it  seemed,  he  was  a 
child,  and  now  his  aunt  could  have  fancied  some 
of  his  speeches  to  come  from  a  man.  She  felt 
this  particularly  when  he  alluded  to  his  disfigure- 
ment, there  was  a  tenderness  for  his  mother's  feel- 
ings which  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  boy. 

"  Why,  mother  dear,"  he  said  one  day  when  they 
were  all  sitting  in  his  dark  room — the  light  had 
been  too  much  for  him  that  day — "  I  think  you 
want  to  keep  me  in  the  dark  that  you  mayn't  see 
how  ugly  I  am  grown." 

"Well,  you  never  were  a  great  beauty,  were  you  ?" 
said  Lucy,  who  saw  that  her  sister  could  not  reply. 

"  Very  cruel  of  you  not  to  let  me  make  the 
most  of  departed  glories,  aunt  Lucy." 

"  Oh  who  cares  about  a  man's  looks  ?  "  said 
Hugh,  "  that  only  matters  for  girls." 

"  Some  comfort  for  me,  but  mamma  is  not  of 
your  opinion ;  she  cares  so  much  about  beauty," 
and  he  kissed  her  hand,  but  she  could  not  smile. 

"  You  seem  to  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought 
to  the  subject,"  said  aunt  Lucy ;  "  I  did  not  know 
you  were  so  vain." 

*'I  inherit  that  from  my  mother,"  he  answered 
gaily. 

*'  How  shall  we  hide  this  scar,  mamma, — with  a 
long  curl  or  a  little  rouge?" 

VOL  I.  L 
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His  mother  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  effort  was 
very  apparent.  "  But  meantime  couldn't  you  teach 
me  to  knit,  mamma?  I  am  so  tired  of  doing  nothing.*' 
"  I  don't  think  I  know  myself/'  she  answered 
sadly,  perceiving  the  weariness  expressed  in  his 
manner. 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  be  your  Omphale," 
said  Lucy. 

"I  wish  I  could  make  you  a  better  Hercules." 
"  You  will  be  quite  a  Miss  Molly,  as  you  used 
to  be  called  at  Eton,"  said  Hugh,  who  was  always 
saying  disagreeable  things  without  intending  to  do 
so.  Lucy  saw  by  the  firelight,  the  only  light 
Maurice  could  bear  just  then,  that  the  colour  rose  to 
his  pale  cheek  at  the  word,  and  he  did  not  imme- 
diately answer.  When  he  did,  however,  it  was 
with  all  his  accustomed  gentleness. 

"  Or  as  at  some  grand  dinner  party  here,  Hugh, 
when  you  and  I  must  have  been  about  ten  and  six, 
my  first  great  mortification  in  hearing  some  lady 
ask  if  we  were  brother  and  sister." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  which  quite 
dispelled  the  uncomfortable  feeling  created  by 
Hugh's  last  speech,  but  he  revived  it  again  by 
saying — 

"Or  as  I  remember  at  Eton,  when  Pearson 
wanted  to — " 
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"  Hugh/'  said  Lucy  whose  quick  eye  detected  a 
quivering  of  Maurice's  lip,  "  will  you  poke  the  fire  ? 
Annie,  I  am  sure  you  are  sitting  in  a  draught. 
Do  let  me  shut  that  door." 

'*  Oh,  my  dear  Lucy,  I  am  so  hot !  " 

"  All  the  more  reason  you  should  not  be  chilled." 
And  she  engaged  her  sister  in  an  argument  upon 
the  subject  till  all  danger  of  Hugh's  reminiscences 
was  past. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  hint  might 
have  taught  Hugh  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the 
subject,  but  the  very  next  day  he  reached  a  depth 
of  gaucherie  which  it  was  hardly  possible  not  to  mis- 
take for  want  of  feeling.  Maurice  had  come  into 
a  light  room,  and  was  elated  at  finding  how  little 
it  pained  him.  Hugh  was  reading  a  copy  of  the 
Gazette,  and  suddenly  burst  out,  "  Why,  Grenville 
has  got  a  commission ;  I  didn't  know  he  was  going 
into  the  army." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence.  Sir  Arthur 
gave  Hugh  a  glance  which  ought  to  have  annihi- 
lated him,  Maurice  looked  as  if  a  naked  nerve  had 
been  roughly  touched, — Lucy  was  speechless  with 
astonishment.  Lady  Delamere  was  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  the  name  brought  no  feeling  of  any 
sort,  and  she  looked  puzzled  at  the  effect  which  she 
saw  it  produced  on  the  others.     It  had  been  found 

l2 
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quite  practicable,  and  of  course  desirable,  to  leave 
her  in  her  first  impression  that  the  whole  thing 
was  an  accident.  Hugh,  to  do  him  justice,  felt 
very  uncomfortable.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
affection  to  his  brother ;  indeed,  considering  the 
injudicious  partiahty  Lady  Delamere  had  always 
shewn  the  latter,  it  did  him  great  credit  that  there 
had  never  been  any  ill-will  between  them — but  his 
was  a  hard,  blunt  nature,  though  not  a  cold  one. 
However,  the  pain  his  speech  gave  his  brother  was 
obvious  to  the  dullest  perceptions,  and  he  felt  really 
sorry  to  have  occasioned  it.  Maurice  recovered 
himself  immediately ;  his  first  thought  was  for 
Hugh,  and  he  asked  him  with  a  peculiar  sweetness, 
as  Lucy  thought,  to  do  some  small  service  for 
him  which  his  imperfect  sight  prevented  his  doing 
for  himself.  Hugh  did  not  escape  without  a 
severe  rebuke  from  his  father,  and  even  Lucy, 
who  generally  avoided  any  collision  with  him,  could 
not  avoid  expressing  something  of  what  she  felt  on 
the  subject,  the  first  time  they  were  alone  together. 
He  muttered  something  in  reply,  in  which  the  word 
"  thin-skinned  "  was  only  audible,  and  looked  very 
much  ashamed.  Lucy  did  not  wonder  at  his 
opinion ;  there  was  about  the  same  difference  be- 
tween the  brothers  in  that  respect  as  between  a 
rhinoceros  and  a  thorough- bred  racer. 
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"  Just  consider,"  she  went  on,  "  what  this  will 
be  to  Maurice  for  many  years,  probably,  perhaps 
even  for  life.  You  know  his  greatest  pleasure  was 
in  his  books,  and  now  he  cannot  read  or  employ 
himself  in  any  way,  and  very  likely  he  will  never 
be  able  to  rise  in  any  profession." 

"  Why,  his  eye  will  get  all  right,  ma'am,  won't  it  ? 
and  he  never  wanted  to  go  into  the  army." 

"  Mr.  Oakley  thinks  not — never  well  enough  for 
him  to  use  it  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And 
think,  Hugh,  of  what  he  has  suffered  all  these  long 
months,  and  does  still  occasionally — I  heard  him 
tell  Mr.  Oakley  he  had  not  slept  for  three  nights 
from  pain.  I  hope  and  believe  that  he  feels  no 
anger,  but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  he 
should  not  be  a  little  hurt  at  hearing  you  speak 
of  Grenville  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

Hugh  made  no  answer,  and  Lucy  did  not  press 
for  one.  She  saw  he  felt  more  than  he  chose  to 
show,  and  was  satisfied.  But  when  she  next  saw 
the  nephew  she  loved  best,  she  could  not  help 
alluding  to  the  subject,  to  obtain  the  certainty  she 
so  much  longed  for,  that  anger  formed  no  part  of 
the  strong  feeling  which  had  agitated  him  when 
Grenville*s  name  was  mentioned. 

She  found  him  writing  a  letter.  "  My  dear  Mau- 
rice, you  ought  not  to  do  this.  Let  me  write  for  you." 
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"  No,  just  let  me  write  this  letter,  aunt  Lucy,  it 
won't  hurt  me.     Til  tell  you  about  it  afterwards." 

"  It  is  to  my  tutor  at  Eton,"  he  told  her  when 
he  had  finished  it  with  great  difficulty.  "  I  have 
been  longing  to  do  it  all  this  while.  He  thought 
I  did  something  wrong  that  I  didn't  really,  and  I 
think  when  I  tell  him  so  now,  he  will  believe 
me." 

"  Won't  he  have  forgotten  all  about  it  affcer  so 
many  months  ?" 

"  He  didn't  forget  it  all  the  time  I  was  there, 
and  it  was  quite  as  long  after  it  was  done  before  I 
came  away." 

"  Was  it  some  trick  of  Grenville's  ?"  asked  Lucy, 
who  guessed  at  the  real  state  of  the  case  from  some- 
thing in  his  voice.  Maurice  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Dear,  dear  Maurice,  I  did  not  mean  to  pain 
you." 

"  No,  no — never  mind — I  can't  help  it,  don't  be 
frightened — I  did  not  know  you  knew." 

"  I  only  know  about  the  stone,  and  I  guessed,  as 
he  behaved  so  ill  to  you,  that  perhaps  this  was  some 
trick  of  his." 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it — don't  let  us  talk 
about  it." 

"  Yes,  for  this  once,  and  then  never  again.     I 
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have  wanted  to  be  sure  of  two  things.  May  I  ask 
you  them  now  ?" 

"Oh  yes." 

"  I  long  to  know  that  you  are  not  conscious  of 
being  to  blame — that  you  did  not  provoke  Gren- 

viUe  r 

"  I  assure  you — I  declare  to  you,"  he  began, 
much  excited.  "  But  I  will  teU  you  how  it  was ;  he 
had  been  throwing  stones  at  the  bargemen,  and  I 
came  to  tell  him  that — No,"  he  said  suddenly 
changing  his  tone — "  I  had  rather  say  nothing 
about  it,  if  you  will  be  satisfied  with  my  saying  I 
did  not  provoke  him  in  any  way." 

'*  Quite  satisfied,  when  you  have  told  me — what 
I  am  sure  you  can — that  you  have  forgiven  him  in 
your  heart." 
'    "  Yes,"  he  said,  and  the  one  word  was  enough. 

"  I  knew  you  would,  my  darling !" 

"  One  sees  these  things  differently  when  one 
thinks  one  is  dying,  and  I  had  time  to  get  over  it, 
— but  oh,  aunt  Lucy,  some  things  were  so  much 
harder  than  this  1" 

"  Try  to  forget  them.'^ 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  do  that,  but  I  quite 
forgive  them.  This  was — for  some  things  I  am 
glad  this  has  happened.     My  father  was  so  kind  !" 

"  Was  he  ?"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  interest. 
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"  Oh  SO — I  never  saw  him  like  it  before.  He 
sat  up  all  night  with  me  like  a  nurse,  and  did 
everything  for  me.  And  once  when  the  pain  was 
horridly  bad — I  couldn't  see  of  course,  but  I  felt 
sure  he  w^as  crying." 

*'  No  wonder,  my  dear,  he  must  have  felt  so  very 
much  for  you.'* 

He  was  silent,  and  she,  determined  to  ask 
all  her  disagreeable  questions  once  for  all,  said : — 
"  Maurice,  why  were  the  boys  so  unkind  to 
you?" 

"  I  don't  know — Yes  I  do  know,  they  all  dis- 
liked me,  most  of  them  at  least." 

"  Yes,  but  why  ?" 

"  Well,  aunt  Lucy,  I  suppose  I  was  rather  con- 
ceited, and  then  I  minded  things  more  than  the 
other  fellows,  and  that  always  makes  them  inclined 
to  bully  one." 

"And  was  that  all r 

"  And  then  you  know — you  know — I  am  not 
brave,"  and  she  saw  the  deep  flush  of  shame  rise 
to  his  face. 

"Dear  Maiuice,  you  will  be — you  can  make 
yourself  brave." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Do  you  think  one  can  help 
being  cowardly  ?"  The  last  word  was  brought  out 
with  stoical  resolution. 
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"  Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  you  caa  help,  you 
cannot  help  being  timid." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  them  ?'* 

"  I  think  you  can  answer  that  question  as  well 
as  I,  my  dear.  Suppose  two  men  going  into  the 
same  danger,  one  of  whom  had  never  known  pain, 
and  that  they  were  equally  courageous.  Which 
would  you  admire  the  most  ?" 

*'  The  one  who  knew  what  pain  was." 

*'  And  yet  that  would  be  the  one  who  felt  most 
fear." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

*'  Then  you  see,  dear,  that  your  minding  things, 
as  you  say,  more  than  the  other  fellows,  is  a  reason 
why  you  can  be  more,  and  not  less,  brave  than  they. 
What  we  admire  in  any  brave  action  is  not  the 
absence  of  fear,  but  the  willingness  it  shews  to 
endure  danger  for  the  sake  of  something  else.  The 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae  for  instance — what  was 
the  inscription  over  them  ?" 

"  That  they  laid  down  their  lives  in  obedience  to 
the  laws,"  repeated  he,  his  face  kindling. 

"  Well,  the  more  timid  every  individual  Spartan 
was,  the  more  I  should  admire  him." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  any  of  the  Spartans  were 
timid." 

**  No,  I  dare  say  not ;  but  their  strength  lay  in 
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theif  obedience  to  the  laws.  And  your  old  friend 
Codrus  that  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of,  we  do  not 
admire  him  for  wishing  to  die." 

"  For  being  willing  to  give  his  life  for  his 
country." 

"  And  may  we  not  all  be  willing  to  do  that  ?** 

"  We  are  not  all  soldiers." 

"  No,  Maurice ;  but  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
give  his  life  for  his  country,  wiU  be  willing  to  en- 
counter any  danger  for  the  sake  of  any  human 
being ;  or,  whenever  it  pleases  God  to  send  it  him, 
for  we,  dear  Maurice,  have  a  better  law  than  the 
Spartans  to  lay  down  our  lives  for." 

Lucy  very  rarely  made  any  allusion  of  this  sort ; 
and  the  solemnity  with  which  she  did  so,  made  her 
words  go^  very  far.  They  were  both  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  Lucy  said — 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  my  brother,  your 
uncle,  dispersing  a  mob  himself?" 

"  No,  never ;  how  was  it  ?"  asked  Maurice, 
eagerly. 

"  It  was  diu-ing  a  year  of  scarcity — I  think  it  was 
in  Glasgow,  at  one  of  those  great  bread-riots.  One 
of  the  corn-merchants  was  suspected  of  hoarding 
grain,  and  a  mob  had  collected  around  his  house — 
it  must  have  been  a  tolerably  large  one,  for  the  con- 
stables were  all  alarmed.    I  have  heard  my  brother 
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describe  it  as  a  frightful  scene.  He  was  in  one  of 
the  houses,  and  seeing  the  crowd  getting  more 
and  more  excited,  seized  one  of  the  constable's 
truncheons,  rushed  into  the  street,  and  faced  the 
crowd  alone.  *  Now,  my  lads,  be  off!'  said  he. 
They  all  dispersed  quietly." 

"  What  a  set  of  cowards  !" 

"  Many  of  them  were  cowardly  enough,  I  dare 
say — poor,  half-starved  creatures;  but  there  must 
have  been  some  few  who  were  not.  What  made 
them  fly  from  one  unarmed  man  ?" 

"  Because  they  had  not  right  on  their  side." 

"  WeU,  they  had  not  law,  at  all  events.  The 
case  was  the  reverse  of  the  Spartans.  I  heard  the 
story  when  I  was  very  young :  my  brother  died 
young — and  I  may  have  confused  some  of  the 
details,  but  I  am  sure  as  to  the  fact.  Let  us  resolve 
that  in  the  real  battle  of  this  life  we  may  not 
be  found  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  disorderly 
mob  1" 

'*  But,  aunt  Lucy,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
against  him ;  and  it's  not  because  he  wasn't  kind 
to  me — but  he  was  very  brave,  and  I'm  sure  he 
had  not  the  sort  of  feeling  you  mean." 

"  You  mean  Grenville,  I  suppose  ?  But  we 
cannot  judge  of  others  in  these  things.  Of  course 
I  don't  mean  that  one  per<:on  will  not  remain  to 
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the  last  day  of  his  life  less  courageous  than  others ; 
but  those  who  seem  quite  fearless  may  have  .hidden 
terrors  of  which  we  know  nothing." 

*'  Perhaps  he  may  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at." 

"  Perhaps,  but  do  not  think  of  him  except  to 
forgive  him ;  and  for  yourself,"  and  she  threw  her 
arms  round  him  and  drew  him  very  close  to  her, 
"  remember,  that  the  more  fear  you  feel,  the  greater 
sacrifice  you  can  make  to  the  will  of  God,  in.over' 
coming  it." 

A  long  embrace  ended  the  conversation,  which 
was  the  last  they  ever  had  on  the  subject. 

The  years  which  followed  the  accident  were  very 
dreary  to  Maurice.  He  was  much  longer  in  getting 
rid  of  the  effects  of  the  blow  than  was  expected, 
his  eye  was  never  quite  the  same  afterwards  > 
and  he  always  suffered  some  degree  of  pain  if  he 
used  it  for  any  length  of  "time.  Of  course  this 
fact  brought  the  choice  of  a  profession  within  ex- 
tremely narrow  limits,  when  the  time  came  for 
thinking  of  that  subject,  and  Sir  Arthur's  favourite 
one  was  very  prominent  among  the  few  that  were 
open.  Maurice  knew  well  how  strong  was  his 
father's  wish  for  it ;  he  had  seen  how,  even  at  first, 
while  his  father's  sympathy  with  his  sufferings 
was  strongest,  he  could  not,  w-ithout  keen  disap- 
pointment, acquiesce  in  the   idea  that  no  son  of 
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his  would  enter  the  profession  in  which  his  family 
had  been  so  long  distinguished ;  and  Maurice's  defe- 
rence for  his  father's  wishes  was  something  almost 
romantic.  But  another  and  lower  feeling  was  en- 
listed on  this  side :  his  keenest  sufferings  at  Eton 
arose  from  the  character  of  pusillanimity  w^hich 
Grenville  had  fastened  upon  him,  and  his  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  not  altogether  unjust.  The  strong 
desire  to  wipe  away  this  stain,  and  clear  himself — 
as  much,  perhaps,  in  his  own  eyes,  as  in  those 
of  others — from  this  odious  suspicion,  remained 
with  him  long  after  aU  school  troubles  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  forgotten :  thus  both  what  was 
good  and  what  was  weak  in  him  combined  to  this 
end.  Fate  and  Nature  seemed  not  to  be  of  one 
mind  about  him.  Nature  had  given  him  tastes, 
habits,  and  temperament,  which  required  a  life  of 
quiet  privacy  ;  Fate  decreed  that  he  should  enter 
upon  one  which  was  the  entire  reverse  of  this.  He 
yielded,  and  influenced  by  feelings  which  should 
emphatically  have  taught  him  his  unfitness  for  the 
profession  on  which  he  was  entering,  he  made  the 
great  mistake  of  his  life.  He  felt  it  was  a  mistake 
as  he  did  it ;  he  saw  that  if  it  pleased  one  parent, 
it  almost  broke  the  heart  of  the  other,  although 
no  weak  lamentations  were  heard  from  her — and 
he  entered  on  his  profession  with  a  divided  heart. 
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One  great  consolation  remained  to  him,  that  in 
the  army  he  might  have  the  companionship  of  the 
friend  whom  he  loved  almost  with  a  woman's  affec- 
tion. William  Hayes  had  obtained  his  commission 
a  year  before  Maurice,  and  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Albuera. 
Maurice  joined  his  regiment  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1811,  which  immediately  afterwards  received 
sailing  orders  for  the  Peninsula.  Few  of  its  mem- 
bers embarked  with  a  heart  so  little  hopeful,  so 
full  of  sad  forebodings,  as  Ensign  Delamere, 
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CHAPTER  XL 

*'  The  ancient  house,  the  aged  trees, 
They  bring  again  to  light 
The  years,  that  like  a  summer  breeze. 

Were  tr'ackless  in  their  flight. 
The  sounds  that  round  about  me  rise. 

Are  what  none  other  hears ; 
I  see  what  meets  no  other  eyes, 
Though  mine  are  dim  with  tears." 

Henry  Taylor. 

Five  eventful  years  have  passed  away,  occupying 
no  small  space  in  history,  but  not  to  be  dwelt  on 
here.  The  biographer  who  has  given  so  many 
pages  to  the  details  of  Maurice's  flight  from  a  cow, 
cannot  spare  as  many  lines  for  the  perils  he  shared 
with  the  flower  of  two  European  armies.  It  was  a 
time  on  which  he  did  not  love  to  dwell,  and  to 
which  he  never  made  any  unnecessary  allusion.  We 
shall  imitate  his  reserve  on  this  subject,  and  take 
up  the  narrative  when  the  excitement  of  the  great 
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battle  which  concluded  the  war  had  somewhat  died 
out  of  men's  minds. 

Of  the  three  young  men,  thrown  together  by  a 
strange  chance  both  at  school  and  in  the  army,  not 
one  remained  in  the  latter  at  the  end  of  this  interval. 
One  noble,  heroic  spirit,  for  whom  life  seemed  to 
have  had  most  promise,  was  removed  by  death. 
"William  Hayes  died  from  the  effect  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived while  endeavouring  to  restrain  some  drunken 
Portuguese  soldiers  from  plunder,  after  the  siege  of 
San  Sebastian.  Maurice  had  left  the  country  at 
the  time  of  his  friend's  death ;  his  campaign  was 
the  shortest  of  the  three.  He  was  badly  wounded 
at  Vittoria,  and  obliged  to  return  home  immediately 
afterwards.  It  was  hoped  at  first  that  his  health 
was  not  so  much  injured  as  to  make  all  active 
service  impossible,  but  it  was  eventually  neces- 
sary for  him  to  retire,  without  again  joining  the 
army.  Mortimer  Grenville,  who  entered  the  army 
the  first  of  the  three,  remained  the  longest.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  only 
sold  out  on  succeeding  to  a  large  property  on  his 
father's  death. 

The  attachment  between  Maurice  and  William 
—  an  almost  passionate  one  on  the  side  of 
Maurice — rendered  it  no  matter  of  surprise  to  hi&-. 
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family  that  he  should  be  long  in  recovering  from 
the  sorrow  of  his  loss.     But  when  month   after 
month  passed  away,  and  he  showed  no  signs  of 
losing  it,  some  very  natural  impatience  began  to 
mingle  with  their  sympathy.     It  is  true  that  there 
were  other  causes  which  might  have  a  share  in 
causing  Maurice's  dejection.    He  had  felt  his  com- 
pulsory retirement  deeply,   though  it  had  been  a 
most  honourable  one.     Those  who  knew  him  best, 
and  remembered  the  strong  reluctance  with  which 
he  had  entered  the  army,  could  not  repress  their  as- 
tonishment when  thev  heard  him  lament  the  short 
duration  of  his  term  of  service,  and  speak  of  the 
injury  which  had  put  an  end  to  it,  as  a  cruel  hard- 
ship.    Sir  Arthur  only  noticed  it  to  applaud  his 
foresight  in  choosing  the  profession  for  him  for 
which   he  had  at    heart  the  strongest  taste — in 
having  seen  that  the  excitement  of  a  military  life 
would  overcome  that  timidity,  which  had  been  so 
conspicuous  in  him  as  a  boy.    The  fact  that  it  was 
overcome  was  undeniable,  and  his  mother  and  aunt 
were  too  happy  in  the  event  to  scrutinise  the  cause* 
very  keenly.   How  happy  they  might  have  been  if  his 
spirits  had  not  been  so  wretchedly  low,  so  dispro- 
portionately low,  they  both  thought  at  times,  though, 
neither  could  bear  to  confess  it  to  the  other.     To 
Lucy"  his    obstinate    sorrow   appeared    ungrateful; 
VOL.  L  M 
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when  she  thought  of  how  tender  an  affection  he 
was  the  object.  Once  she  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  the  subject.  William  had  been  dead 
two  years;  and  she  began  to  feel  something  like 
despair  at  the  morbid  state  of  mind  which  could 
turn  from  such  warm  and  abundant  affection  to 
dwell  on  this  one  loss — this  wound  so  insensible 
to  the  healing  power  of  time.  It  was  the  day  after 
a  dinner  party  at  Framleigh,  at  which  his  wretched 
health  and  spirits  had  Been  more  apparent  than 
usual. 

"  Maurice,**  she  began,  very  timidly,  "  I  don't 
know  whether  you  will  allow  me  the  usual  privilege 
of  a  maiden  aunt  ?" 

"  I  should  have  hoped  you  could  not  doubt  it, 
ma'am,"  said  he,  laying  down  a  book  he  had  taken 
up. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  subject  is  a  very  painful  one 
to  you.  To  meddle  with  such  grief  as  yours  is 
Perhaps  I  have  hardly  the  right  to  do  it?" 

"There  is  no  concern  of  mine  on  which  I 
can  be  otherwise  than  gratified  by  your  giving  an 
opinion." 

It  was  said  with  evident  feeling,  but  there  was 
some  stiffness  in  the  manner — a  tinge  of  his 
father's  sententiousness — which  a  little  chilled  her ; 
and  she  would  have  preferred  something  simple 
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and  awkward.      However,  being  once  embarked, 
she  went  on : — 

"  I  knew  your  friend,  and  knew  in  some  degree 
what  you  lost  in  him." 

"  No — no  human  being  does  that.  Pardon  me 
—I  interrupt  you — but  you  must  not  think — " 
He  paused,  and  went  on  more  calmly  : — "  His 
death  was  more  to  me  than  you  can  possibly  ima- 
gme. 

"  Ah !  Maurice,  do  you  think  I  have  not  known 
sorrow? — But  think  of  his  own  family.  Who 
could  have  loved  him  more  than  they  ?  Theirs, 
too,  was  a  double  loss — his  mother  survived  him 
such  a  short  time.  They  have  not  forgotten  him 
—they  do  not  love  him  less  than  you ;  but  they 
have  not  turned  away  from  all  the  alleviations  that 
time  brings.  They  take  comfort  in  the  noble 
manner  of  his  death — they  look  forward  to  reunion 
with  him  hereafter." 

"  Yes — they  can  do  so." 

"And  why  cannot  you?  Have  you  not  as 
much  left  to  you  as  they  have  ?  Are  you  not  al- 
most— Is  it  right  to  indulge  such  an  absorbing 
grief  for  the  loss  of  one  friend,  v,?hen  you  have  still 
so  much  affection, — when  we  would  aU  die  to  make 
you  happy  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears — he  had  seldom  seen 
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her  so  much  moved ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  no  appeal 
of  hers  had  ever  had  so  little  effect  upon  him. 

"Indulge!"  he  repeated,  bitterly.  "  Yes— I 
suppose  that  is  how  you  all  look  upon  it — a  luxury 
in  which  I  indulge  myself." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  ?  What  other  word 
can  I  use  to  express  this  obstinate  clinging  to  your 
sorrow  ?" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
on : — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  aunt.  I  am 
afraid  I  seem  very  ungrateful — very  cold.  I  can't 
help  it — you  don't  know — I  cannot  bear  this  sub- 
ject." 

"  I  must  not  speak  of  it,  then  ?" 
"  I  would  rather  no  one  spoke  of  it.     No  one 
can  judge  of  it  but  myself." 

"Very  well."  The  tone  was  cold.  She  was 
evidently  much  hurt, 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  Will  you 
not  trust  me  in  this  ?  Oh !  forgive  me  my 
silence.  You,  who  have  been  a  second  mother 
to  me,  do  not  make  it  a  heavier  misfortune  to 
me  than  it  is,  by  letting  it  deprive  me  of  your 
affection." 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  can  do  that.  But  how 
can  I  help  being  hurt,  when  I  see  that  all  our  love 
does  not  make  up  to  you " 
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"  It  is  not  only  that.  You  can't  judge  without 
knowing  things  that — that  I  can't  speak  of." 

"  Why  not  ?  Oh !  my  dearest  Maurice,  half 
the  misery  in  the  world  comes  from  reserve  !  What 
can  you  not  trust  to  me  ?  You  were  like  my  son. 
I  thought  you  would  be  a  son  to  me — that  in  you 
I  should  find  the  sympathy,  the  confidence  I  have 
longed  for  all  my  life.  Will  you  disappoint  me  ? 
— ^will  you  deny  me  what  I  long  for  more  than 
anything  else  in  this  world  ?" 

She  was  violently  agitated.  To  be  thus  repulsed 
by  him,  however  affectionately,  was  more  than  she 
could  bear.  She  had  not  been  the  object  of  much 
individual  affection  in  her  life,  though  she  was 
universally  liked  ; — and  now  was  she  to  lose  this 
one  heart,  in  whose  affection  she  had  hoped  to 
forget  the  isolation  of  fifty  years  ? 

He  stood  with  averted  face,  apparently  looking 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  that  very  bay  window 
in  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  Lucy  had  sat  at  work, 
listening  to  his  delinquencies  in  the  great  cricket- 
ball  question.  There  might  have  been  something 
very  absorbing  in  the  quiet  garden,  shut  in  by 
trees,  and  glimpse  of  distant  country,  seen  through 
an  opening  in  them,  to  judge  from  the  intentness 
with  which  he  seemed  to  gaze  at  them.  But  some- 
thing in  his  position — Lucy  could  not  see  his  face 
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— told  her  that  far  other  scenes  than  the  tranquil 
one  on  which  he  looked  were  present  to  his  mind. 
At  last  he  turned  round  suddenly,  a  strange  sparkle 
in  his  eye  and  colour  on  his  cheek.  His  lips  were 
parted  to  speak,  but  it  seemed  as  if  no  voice  would 
come.  She  waited  in  breathless  eagerness,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Hugh — poor,  unlucky  Hugh, 
who  always  appeared  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
not  wanted — walked  in  with  his  gun  in  his  hand. 
He  w^as  now  grown  into  a  broad-shouldered,  ruddy- 
faced  sportsman,  good-humoured  and  gentleman- 
like, far  less  heavy  and  awkward  than  might  have 
been  expected,  but  still  presenting  a  great  contrast 
in  manner  and  appearance  both  to  the  high-bred 
dignity  of  his  father  and  languid  elegance  of  his 
brother. 

He  came  up  now  very  full  of  the  capture  of  a 
suspected  poacher,  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
strong  measures  against  him.  How  was  he  to 
know  that  his  hearers  were  not  deeply  interested  in 
the  details  he  gave  ?  His  aunt  did  not  tell  him 
she  wished  him  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  it  was 
not  his  way  to  make  those  discoveries  of  his  own 
accord.  He  was  rather  surprised  at  her  leaving 
the  room  at  the  most  thrilling  moment  of  his 
narrative,  but  accounted  for  it  by  remembering  her 
tenderheartedness,  and  pursued  his  recital  with  un- 
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abated  ardour  to  his  brother,  who  was  rather 
deficient  in  the  expected  sympathy. 

"  But  that  comes  of  having  a  parson  like 
Hayes,"  he  said  at  last,  when  he  had  worked  him- 
self up  to  a  great  pitch  of  indignation  against  one 
of  the  farmers  who  had  thrown  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  capture.  "  To  hear  him  talk  was 
enough  to  wear  oufe  the  patience  of  Job.  As  I 
said  to  him,  only  look  at  the  papers,  isn't  that 
enough  ?  Why  there  was  that  gamekeeper  shot  in 
Leicestershire  only  last  week,  and  Fm  sure  half  the 
assizes  here  were  taken  up  with  it.  There  has  not 
been  a  paper  for  the  last  month  without  some 
rascally  poaching  affair.  And  I  should  like  to 
know  why  we  are  to  prosecute  men  for  sheepsteal- 
ing,  if  it's  inhuman  and  unjust,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all,  to  preserve  game.  But  it's  easy  enough 
for  a  man  to  talk  who  never  handled  a  gun  in  his 
life." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Maurice  ;  an  attack 
on  William's  father  was  one  of  the  few  things  that 
could  have  roused  his  attention.  "  Mr.  Hayes 
was  a  very  keen  sportsman.  Have  you  never 
heard  my  father  talk  of  their  snipe-shooting  to- 
gether in  the  Cambridge  fens  ?" 

"  Ah  well,  I  suppose  he  has  forgotten  all  about 
it  by  this  time. — ^Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  this 
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fellow  was  proved  to  have  a  lot  of  poisoned  grain 
in  his  possession — there's  for  you  with  all  this  cry 
of  distress !  they  can  afford  to  poison  grain  with 
wheat  at  eighty  shillings  the  quarter." — And  a  long 
speech  followed,  half  narrative,  half  declamation. 
Long  before  the  conclusion  Maurice  was  thinking 
of  something  else,  and  when  there  was  a  pause  for 
an  answer  he  made  the  only  one  he  thought  safe  : 
"  Ah — indeed — I  suppose  so." 

"  Suppose  what  ? — Why,  Maurice,  Hayes  made 
me  believe  that  you  were  quite  of  his  mind  about 
it." 

"Did  he?" 

"By  Jove  he  did,  and  that  you  would  give  up 
the  preserves  altogether,  sooner  than  set  a  spring 
gun.  The  coolness  of  the  fellow  !  But  Til  let  him 
see  the  rights  of  that." 

"My  dear  Hugh,"  said  Lady  Delamere,  who 
had  come  in  during  this  conversation,  or  rather 
soliloquy  — "  I  wish  you  would  not  bring  your  gun 
into  the  room,  it  is  not  safe." 

"  I  flashed  both  barrels  before  I  brought  it  into 
the  house,  mother.'* 

"  Oh  but  one  never  knows.  I  heard  of  a  lady 
being  shot  once  just  in  that  way." 

Maurice  got  up  to  put  it  out  of  the  room,  and 
said,  looking  at  his  watch — "  Has  not  the  dressing 
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bell  rung  ?  There  are  some  people  coming  to  din- 
ner, mother,  are  there  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  Lady  Lanfort  hand  the  Wyldes. 
Do  be  in  time,  your  father  did  not  like  your  being 
so  late  yesterday." 

"  Two  dinners  running,  confound  it  !"  said 
Hugh.  "  This  comes  of  your  being  turned  into  a 
show  hero.  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  take  an 
hour  to  adorn  yourself,  I  suppose.  I  can  just  tell 
you  about  Millett — Harvey's  account  was — Why 
he's  oflp.  Very  odd  how  cool  he  is  about  the 
game." 

"  I  suppose  shooting  reminds  him  of  battles," 
suggested  his  mother,  feebly.  "  Hugh,  I  wish  you 
would  try  to  keep  awake  after  dinner.  Sit  on  a 
small  chair,  you  cannot  go  to  sleep  on  one  of 
those." 

"  You  must  expect  to  see  it  demolished  then, 
ma'am." 

At  dinner  Lucy  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  how- 
ever coldly  her  warning  had  been  taken,  it  was  not 
without  its  effect.  Maurice  exerted  himself  to 
talk,  discussed  politics,  told  military  stories,  and 
even  condescended  to  be  interested  in  county  news 
— a  very  rare  thing  with  him.  It  was  evidently 
a  very  great  effort  to  him,  but  his  family  were  very 
glad  to  see  it  made.     Lucy  felt  so  convinced  that 
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he  had  been  on  the  point  of  confiding  something 
to  her  which  should  explain  his  dejection  when 
Hugh  came  in,  that  she  took  pains  to  give  him 
other  opportunities  of  doing  so.  But  the  sudden 
impulse — if  her  supposition  was  right — which  had 
once  been  foiled,  returned  no  more.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  ever  he  felt  himself  alone  with  her  he 
began  talking  on  indifferent  subjects  with  a  la- 
borious assiduity  that  made  any  allusion  to  their 
last  conversation  impossible.  She  waited  long  in 
hopes  that  the  moment  of  openness  would  return, 
but  in  vain,  and  she  was  at  last  obhged  to  content 
herself  with  the  belief  that  either  the  whole  idea 
had  been  a  fancy  on  her  part,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  tell,  or  at  all  events  that  she  was  not  the 
person  to  whom  it  would  be  revealed.  An  incident 
which  occurred  shortly  afterwards  inclined  her  to 
the  latter  hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  And  would  you  ask  the  spell  that  binds  my  soul  ?" 

Coleridge, 

One  morning  at  breakfast,  after  perusing  the 
voluminous  pile  of  correspondence  brought  by  the 
post,  Sir  Arthur  looked  up  with  an  express] on* of 
high  gratification. 

"  There,  Maurice,  read — Where  is  Maurice — he 
is  not  gone  to  the  meet  with  Hugh  surely  ?" 

"  He  is  not  down  yet,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Not  down  yet !  and  it  is  half  past  nine.  Really 
he  gets  wors^  and  worse  l" 

"  He  was  complaining  of  headache  yesterday," 
said  Lady  Delamere  timidly. 

**  He  is  always  complaining  of  headache,  and  no 
wonder  with  the  life  he  leads,  sitting  by  the  fire  all 
day  and  drinking  pails-full  of  coffee  !" 

"  He  can  bear  so  very  little  exercise,  he  suffers 
so  much  from — " 
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"  From  ennui  and  the  vapours,  from  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  himself,"  he  interrupted  im- 
patiently. "  My  dear  Annie  everybody  who  has 
nothing  to  do,  fancie  s  themselves  ill.  //  s'ecoute, 
as  the  French  say,  and  what  he  wants  is  something 
that  should  occupy  him  differently." 

"  Indeed,  Arthur,  Mr.  Oakley  told  me — " 

"  Spare  me  Mr.  Oakley's  analysis  of  his  case, 
my  love.  I  don't  suppose  he  would  be  so  impolitic 
as  to  tell  you  the  best  thing  for  your  sick  boy  was 
work.  Well,  I  want  to  speak  to  this  fashionable 
gentleman ;  will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  my  study 
when  he  has  finished  his  breakfast,  if  that  takes 
place  this  forenoon  ?     I  can  wait  no  longer." 

"  What  can  he  want  with  Maurice  ?"  said  Lady 
Delamere  to  her  sister  when  they  were  left  alone. 
"He  seems  pleased  at  something.  I  think  the 
letters  were  all  on  business." 

"  Perhaps  he  w^ants  Maurice  to  take  some  em- 
ployment," suggested  Lucy.  ^ 

"  Oh  I  hope  not.  He  is  quite  unfit  for  it.  It 
would  be  out  of  the  question  in  his  present  state 
of  health." 

Lucy  rather  inclined  to  her  brother-in-law's 
opinion  on  that  matter,  so  was  wisely  silent. 

"  Lucy,"  exclaimed  her  sister  indignantly,  "  do 
you  believe  his  illness  is  all  imaginary,  too  ?" 
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"  Certainl}  not ;  but  I  think  some  occupation 
might  be  good  for  him." 

"  Oh,'*not  while  he  is  so  weak !  I  am  sure  the 
other  day  he  was  quite  exhausted  after  that  ride 
that  you  or  I  might  have  taken  and  been  none  the 
worse.'' 

"  Well,  till  we  know  whether  that  is  what  Sir 
Arthur  wants  with  him  there  is  no  use  discussing 
the  question,  and  he  himself  will  be  the  best 
judge." 

"  Ah  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  of,"  said  Lady 
Delamere  in  her  plaintive  voice.  "  If  his  father 
urges  it  on  him  he  will  not  dare — Lucy,  do  you 
think  I  might  venture  to  ask  Arthur  ?" 

"  What,  before  he  has  spoken  to  Maurice  ?"  said 
Lucy,  her  eyes  opening  very  wide  at  her  sister's 
audacity. 

*'  Yes,  afterwards  it  will  be  too  late.  Oh,  Lucy, 
if  I  could  once  get  him  to  understand  Maurice  !" 

"  My  dear  Annie,  it  is  a  sort  of  case  where  a 
wife  must  judge  entirely  for  herself.  There  ought 
to  be  no  subject  on  which  you  cannot  speak  your 
mind,  to  him  particularly  when  it  concerns  one  of 
your  sons." 

Lady  Delamere  walked  to  the  fireplace,  and 
looked  into  the  fire  as  if  she  could  gather  strength 
or  counsel  from  that.     Then  she  turned  to  her 
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sister  as  if  taking  an  immense  step.  "  I  am  going 
to  try  this  once,  Lucy,"  said  she,  and  left  the 
room.  • 

Maurice  entered  it  soon  afterwards.  Lucy 
thought  that  at  that  minute  even  his  father  would 
hardly  have  called  his  illness  fanciful,  it  was  so  ap- 
parent in  his  whole  appearance  and  manner.  He 
was  evidently  still  suffering  from  a  severe  head- 
ache, and  looked  as  if  he  could  hardly  speak. 

*'  Where  are  they  all  ?*'  he  asked,  when  he  had 
swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee. 

"  Hugh  is  hunting,  and  your  father  and  mother 
have  done  breakfast  some  time.  Your  father 
wanted  to  speak  to  you,  but  I  think  you  had  better 
let  me  tell  him  you  are  too  unwell  to  do  anything 
but  lie  on  the  sofa." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  well  enough. — -Wants  to  speak 
to  me,  does  he  ?  I  had  better  go  at  once ;"  and  he 
rose,  but  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  You  must  not  go  till  you  have  eaten  your 
breakfast.  And  at  all  events  do  not  go  for  ten 
minutes,  for  your  mother  is  in  the  study." 

Maurice  looked  at  the  clock,  and  Lucy  saw  that 
the  bare  idea  of  a  conference  with  his  father  had 
thrown  him  into  a  state  of  nervous  agitation.  She 
augured  badly  for  the  interview.  Nothing  irritated 
Sir  Arthur  so  much  as  nervousness  in  a  man. 
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"  Take  another  cup  of  coffee.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
very  cold." 

"  It  is  very  good  indeed. — I  haven't  done  any- 
thing, have  I,  do  you  think  ?'* 

"  Why  Maurice,  you  are  as  frightened  as  you 
used  to  be  at  the  geometry  lessons.  I  am  afraid 
you  must  have  a  bad  conscience." 

He  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  rather  a  failure. 

"  I  dare  say  he  only  wants  you  to  answer  some 
letter  for  him,  or  perhaps  something  about  that  re- 
port you  have  been  looking  over." 

"  Only  he  generally  mentions  what  he  wants  me 
for." 

"  Well,  at  all  events  eat  some  breakfast.  This 
toast  is  freshly  made,  do  take  some." 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  had  plenty — Oh,  aunt 
Lucy,  I  tell  you  what,  I  am  afraid  it  is  that 
pamphlet." 

"You  know  I  looked  over  my  father's  pamphlet 
for  him  and  there  was  a  quotation — but  surely  it 
is  impossible.  I  verified  it  myself,  and  yet — I  must 
have  made  some  horrible  mess  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  not  be  taken  up  for 
high  treason  if  you  did  make  a  mistake  in  a  quo- 
tation," she  said,  unable  to  help  laughing  at  the 
consternation  expressed  in  his  manner,  though  she 
was  very  sorry  for  him. 
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"  Oh  dear !  how  vexed  he  must  be  !  He  said 
when  he  gave  it  me  to  do,  *  there's  one  thing  at 
least  you  do  know  something  about,  I  suppose' — 
and  now  to  find  I  made  a  mistake  even  in  that." 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  from  which  he  had 
risen  in  the  first  horror  of  his  suspicion,  and 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  Do  lie  down,  my  dear  Maurice,  you  really  are 
not  fit  for  business.  Look  here  is  the  last  Wa- 
verly  novel,  you  have  not  read  yet ;  do  take  that  for 
a  little,  and  don't  bother  yourself  about  this  tire- 
some quotation." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  aunt,  but  I  must  go." 

"  I  am  afraid  your  head  is  very  bad." 

"  Like  an  empty  kettle  left  forgotten  on  the  hob. 
1  must  go — wish  me  well  through  it." 

She  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  him  further, 
and  let  him  go  without  more  entreaty.  He  found 
his  father  alone,  with  an  expression  of  annoyance 
on  his  face  that  he  knew  well. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Maurice  ?" — was  his  first  impa- 
tient greeting. 

**  lU !  my  dear  father,  what  an  idea !  I  was 
abominably  late,  I  know.  I  hope  I  have  not  kept 
you  waiting." 

"  Oh,  no  matter  for  that.     Your  mother  has 
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been  telling  me  I  do  not  understand  your  consti- 
tution." 

"  My  constitution,  as  if  I  was  a  nation  !  The 
British  constitution  is  enough  for  you  to  study,  I 
should  think.  Dear  mother !  what  could  she 
mean  ?" 

"  What,  indeed  ?  however,  do  not  mention  the 
subject  to  her,  it  might  annoy  her  to  find  I  had 
repeated  it.     What  I  was  going  to  say  was — Oh 

here    s  the  letter.     It  is  from  S ,  he  begins 

about  the  pamphlet.  Oh,  by  the  bye,  Maurice,  how 
lucky  you  put  that  quotation  right  for  me.  It 
would  have  been  awkward  misquoting  from  such 
an  author  as  Tacitus,  and  you  were  quite  right 
about  the  other  too,  it  is  in  Arrian.  How  de- 
lighted H —  would  have  been  !  But  never  mind 
that,  the  first  sheet  is  all  taken  up  with  com- 
pliments.'' 

"  My  dear  father,  how  glad  I  am  1  This  is  so 
evidently  sincere,  and  from  such  a  man  one  knows 
every  word  to  have  its  full  meaning." 

"  Aye,  aye, — but  read  this  bit  at  the  end. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Would  it  not  suit  you  ? 
A  capital  place,  such  opportunities,  such  first  rate 
colleagues  !  And  I  have  no  doubt  he  speaks  on 
good  authority  when  he  says  that  an  application 
would  be  all  that  is  needed.     *  The  mention  of 
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your  son's  name  in  the  Peninsula  despatches  would 
ensure  a  favourable  reception  of  an  application  at 
the  War  Office — '  Depend  upon  it,  Maurice,  those 
are  not  empty  words.  He  must  have  his  reasons 
for  speaking  so  confidently." 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  wait 
until  ? — Don't  you  think  it  might  seem — almost — '* 

"  Almost  what  ?  Can't  you  speak  plainly." 

"  I  really  hardly  feel  myself  equal — " 

"  Maurice,  you  are  not  going  to  throw  away 
such  an  opportunity.     Such  an  opening  !" 

Maurice  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  his 
head  on  his  hands,  without  speaking. 

*'  Such  an  opportunity  as  very  certainly  will 
never  occur  again — as,  at  your  age,  would  have  sa- 
tisfied the  highest  wishes  1  had.  But  you  are 
really  unwell  just  now,  we  need  not  take  any  steps 
immediately.     You  can  think  of  it." 

'*  No  father.  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  waiting. 
I  have  all  the  data  now  that  I  shall  ever  have." 

*'  True,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  pleased  by  a  speech 
more  in  accordance  with  his  own  feelings  than  he 
often  heard  from  his  son.  "  Well  you  do  not  se- 
riously mean  to  say  that  you  hesitate  about  it  ?  I 
assure  you,  it  is  not  one  young  man  in  twenty  that 
would  have  such  an  offer.  At  your  age  to  have 
such  responsibility,  such  influence — Maurice  I  see 
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how  it  is,  you  are  diffident,  you  distrust  yourself,—- 
you  do  not  do  yourself  justice.  Let  me  persuade 
you  in  this  one  matter  to  be  guided  by  me.  I  am 
convinced  that  you  are  equal  to  the  work,  that  you 
would  like  it,  and  acquit  yourself  well  in  it. — The 
choice  is  offered  you  between  a  life  of  useless  ob- 
scurity, and  one  of  action  and  fame.  Be  guided 
by  me  in  your  choice.  My  dear  Maurice,  I  ask  it 
as  a  favour — accept." 

Sir  Arthur  Delamere  asking  a  favour  !  A  medal 
ought  to  have  been  struck  to  commemorate  the 
occasion.  Not  many  men  amongst  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  time,  had  heard  those  words. 
And  now  they  were  addressed  to  the  son  whom  he 
regarded  with  that  compassion  which  is  more  akin 
to  contempt  than  to  love  ! 

Maurice  seemed  to  feel  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  might  have  been  expected.  He  did  not  raise 
his  head  from  his  hands,  and  the  voice  in  which  he 
said  "  Could  not  Hugh — "  sounded  as  if  he  were 
choking. 

'*  Could  not  Hugh — Have  you  not  done  me  the 
honour  to  attend  to  one  word  I  have  been  saying, 
or  have  you  the  bad  taste  to  jest  upon  the  subject  ?" 

Maurice  looked  up,  white  as  ashes.  Never 
before  had  his  father  addressed  him  with  such  gen- 
tleness as  a  moment  ago, — and  only  once  before, 
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when  he  struck  Grenville  in  the  wood — had  he  seen 
the  anger  that  now  flashed  upon  him,  in  those 
scornful  eyes.  There  was  something  electrifying 
in  the  sudden  change. 

"  Jest,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Maurice.  "  Good  Hea- 
ven !  do  I  seem  so  very  merry  ?" 

"  Then  you  have  been  thinking  of  something  very 
remote  from  the  subject  on  which  I  have  been 
speaking  to  you,  or  you  could  not  have  mentioned 
Hugh's  name  in  the  matter." 

"  No — it  was  not  so,"  said  he,  rising  and  ap- 
proaching his  father  almost  as  if  he  would  have 
thrown  himself  at  his  feet.  "Hear  me  for  one 
moment,  I  did  not  think  what  I  was  saying  myself, 
because  the  feeling  was  so  dreadful  to  me  that  you 
should  address  me  in  such  terms, — that  yow  should 
ask  a  favour  of  me — and  that  1  should  not  have 
the  power  to  grant  it." 

"  It  is  a  feehng,  let  me  tell  you,  that  your  refined 
sensibilities  will  never  again  be  called  upon  to  endure ! 
— You  do  not  hear  another  request  from  me  as 
long  as  you  live." 

"  Oh  my  father — do  not — do  not !  You  cannot 
know  what  you  are  doing,  you  cannot  mean  to 
punish  me  so  cruelly." 

"  I  admire  your  fortitude,  I  must  say.     You 
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endure  a  great  deal,  by  your  own  account,  in  th« 
sacred  cause  of  doing  nothing !" 

"  Oh,  that  you  knew  how  true  your  words  were  I" 
said  Maurice  with  a  groan  that  came  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

Sir  Arthur  smiled  contemptuously,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door. 

"  Will  you  really  not  listen  to  me  ?" 
"  There  is  nothing  to  be  said.  If  you  really 
prefer  spending  your  life  in  your  mother's  boudoir 
and  the  conservatory,  forcing  roses  and  feeding 
spaniels — to  such  a  career  as  is  offered  you,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  certainly  shall  never 
interfere  with  your  pursuits  again." 

Perhaps  Maurice  thought  that  his  father  might 
have  mentioned  making  an  abridgement  for  re- 
ference of  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  committee 
then  sitting,  verifying  some  very  recondite  quota- 
tions in  that  very  pamphlet  which  had  occasioned 
the  letter,  and  anssvering  about  one  third  of  his 
own  correspondence,  in  this  short  catalogue  of  his 
employments.  But  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
feehng  in  his  answer. 

"  No,  no,  no.  I  entreat  you  to  believe  me,  I  do 
not.  You  would  not  turn  away  from  the  merest 
stranger  who  asked  you  to  listen  to  him." 
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**  Nor  should  I  have  asked  a  favour  of  a  mere 
stranger." 

"  You  cannot  possibly  imagine  what  I  felt  in 
refusing  it. — No,  you  cannot." 

The  words  were  common-place,  but  there  was 
an  energy  in  the  speaker's  tone  that  invested  them 
with  their  real,  apart  from  their  conventional,  value. 
Sir  Arthur  did  not  want  to  be  cheated  out  of  his 
anger,  there  was  more  irritation,  and  less  displeasure 
in  his  answer. 

"  Very  pretty  sentiment  indeed,  Maurice ;  in  that 
you  are  never  defective.  One  may  be  sure  of  a 
proper  set  speech  from  you,  at  every  crisis,  but 
*  Deeds,  not  words,'  is  my  motto." 

"  Deeds !  Oh  that  I  could  give  you  deeds,  that 
I  could  lay  down  my  life — " 

**  You  are  really  ascending  in  the  heroics  !  Let 
me  advise  you  to  keep  those  professions  for  the 
future  Mrs.  Maurice  Delamere,  they  may  mean 
something  to  her.  To  me  they  only  mean  that  you 
are  unwilling  to  lay  down  the  pleasure  of  doing 
nothing,  at  my  request." 

"I  wiU  not  trouble  you  with  my  professions, 
sir,"  said  Maurice,  cut  to  the  heart.  "  I  will  only 
solemnly  assure  you  that  I  will  refuse  no  employ- 
ment— not  the  meanest  drudgery, — provided  that 
it  be  given  to  me  as  Maurice  Delamere,  and  not  as 
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a  captain  in  the  — th  regiment  mentioned  in  the 
despatches.  I  cannot  apply  for  anything  where 
that  mention  must  be  my  passport.  I  cannot  ask 
on  the  faith  of  an  estimate  I  feel  so  entirely 
undeserved." 

"  Your  <;ommanding  officer  had  a  singular  taste 
for  fiction.  Military  despatches  are  not  generally 
works  of  imagination." 

"  Father,  I  am  speaking  to  you  from  my  heart, 
and  you  will  not  answer  me  one  earnest  word." 

"  Let  us  avoid  the  topic  of  hearts,  if  you  please. 
But  if  you  want  earnest  words  from  me,  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  reason  you  have  given  for  your 
refusal,  has  added  disgust  to  the  displeasure  it  would 
itself  have  occasioned  me.  I  could  forgive  cow- 
ardice and  indolence  sooner  than  hypocrisy.  Do 
not   interrupt  me,  it   is  useless.  —  You  wiU    be 

good    enough  to   write   your    refusal  to  *  S 

yourself,  it  is  not  a  task  to  my  taste,  and  your 
convenient  humility  might  lose  some  of  its  lustre 
in  my  version." 

He  left  the  room,  his  last  sneer  rankling  in 
his  son's  heart  like  a  poisoned  arrow. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

**  I  read  in  his  looks 
Matter  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  reviled 
Me,  as  his  abject  object.'* 

Shakespeare. 

When  Lady  Delamere  returned  from  her  drive 
that  afternoon,  she  went  to  Maurice's  room,  not 
having  seen  him  all  day.  The  door  was  bolted, 
but  he  opened  it  immediately,  and  she  started  at  his 
haggard*  dishevelled  appearance. 

"  Dear  Maurice !  how  ill  you  look  !  Where  have 
you  been  ?  I  looked  everywhere  for  you  to  drive 
with  me.  I  thought  it  would  have  done  you 
good." 

"  I  went  into  the  park — I  wanted  a  little  air, 
and  forgot  the  time — I  am  sorry  you  looked — '' 

"  Lie  down,  my  dear,  you  look  quite  unfit  to 
speak.     How  hot  your  head  is  !  What  is  all  this 
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n  your  hair  ?  Why  Maurice  you  surely  have  not 
been  lying  down  out  of  doors,  you  are  all  covered 
with  dead  leaves." 

"  Am  I  ?  I  did  not  stay  long." 

"  Oh  how  very  foolish  of  you  !  You  must  have 
lain  down  on  the  ground.  Really  you  are  not  to 
be  trusted  by  yourself.'' 

**  It  was  not  prudent." 

"  Your  forehead  feels  like  a  hot  coal." 

He  seized  her  soft  cool  hand,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  forehead,  then  drawing  her  towards  him  he 
rested  his  head  upon  her  shoulder  as  she  sat  by  the 
bed.     Her  tears  dropped  upon  his  face. 

"  Mother  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Ah,  Maurice,  can  you  ask  me  !" 

**  I  suppose  my  father  told  you  what  he  wanted 
with  me  V 

"  Yes,  I  told  him  I  was  sure  your  health  made 
it  quite  impossible  that  you  should  accept." 

He  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung.  "  Oh 
mother,"  he  began,  "  it  was  that  that  closed  his 
ears  to  me,"  he  was  going  to  say ;  but  remembering 
how  useless  and  painful  all  explanations  would  be, 
he  concluded,  "  It  was  a  pity  you  said  anything 
about  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  de- 
jection he  could  not  bear  to  hear. 
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"  Don't  be  unhappy  about  it,  my  darling  mother, 
you  meant  everything  that  was  right  and  kind. 
It  is  natural  he  should  be  displeased. — Here  is  an 
offer,  as  he  says  which  is  a  very  rare  honour  to 
receive,  which  would  open  a  position  to  me  that  he 
would  like  for  his  son  beyond  everything,  and  the 
objections  are  so — they  are  not  what  he  can  enter 
into.  I  am  afraid  he  is  cruelly  mortified  and  dis- 
appointed about  it.  You  must  not  wonder  at  his 
displeasure.'* 

"I  don't  wonder  at  his  being  disappointed— 
though  I  don't  see  myself  why  he  should  care  so 
much,  we  should  not  have  you  near  so  much  to 
ourselves  if  you  had  taken  that  place ;  but  I  think 
it  is  so  ungenerous  of  him — " 

"  Of  my  father  ?"  interrupted  Maurice,  gently. 
He  felt  that  once  for  all  he  must  check  any  con- 
fidence of  this  kind. 

She  felt  all  that  was  implied  in  those  few  words, 
and  touched  with  their  delicacy  and  generosity, 
she  exclaimed,  as  if  she  then  knew  her  son  for  the 
first  time, 

"  I  wish  I  were  like  you  !'* 

"  Like  me  !  Oh,  mother,  do  you  want  to  drive 
me  mad  ?'* 

He  spoke  with  a  vehemence  that  frightened  her. 
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She  saw  how  injudicious  she  had  been,  and 
answered  with  sudden  quietness, 

"  I  have  been  very  wrong,  Maurice.  This  is 
not  a  subject  we  can  discuss, — I  should  not  have 
touched  upon  it.  I  suppose  you  will  not  come 
down  to  dinner." 

"  Yes,  I  will — no  I  can't  either,  my  head  aches 
so  very  much." 

"  What  would  you  like  ?    There  is  a  pheasant." 

"  Don't  send  me  anything,  except  some  fruit,  if 
there  is  any/' 

Sir  Arthur  had  never  been  more  thoroughly  out 
of  temper  than  at  that  dinner.  He  was  angry 
with  everybody — with  his  wife  for  being  so  meek 
and  plaintive ;  with  Hugh  for  being  so  sleepy  and 
hungry;  with  Lucy  for  being  so  quiet  and  cheerful; 
and  most  of  aU  with  himself  for  being  unable  to 
hide  his  discomposure.  If  his  ill  humour  could 
have  vented  itself  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  less  disagreeable,  but  it  made 
him,  as  usual,  only  more  stiffly,  formally,  icily 
polite  than  ever.  His  wife  and  sister  would  have 
much  preferred  his  relieving  his  feelings  in  the 
good  old  English  fashion  of  railing  at  his  dinner,  to 
his  expressing  them  in  the  bitter  irony  which 
marked  his  slow,  precise,  elaborate  remarks. 

"  Had  you  not  better  send  him  the  whole  bird. 
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my  dear  ?"  he  asked  his  wife,  when  she  had  given 
Hugh  more  advice  than  [was  absolutely  necessary 
about  the  slice  of  pheasant  he  was  to  cut  for 
Maurice.  **  Or  perhaps  Wilcox  had  better  go  and 
ask  him  if  there  is  any  other  dish  he  would  prefer. 
That  fricandeau  that  went  out  just  now,  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  an  invalid.'' 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Lady  Delamere,  who  found  it 
convenient  always  to  answer  her  husband  seriously 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  '*  That  frican- 
deau would  be  too  rich  for  him,  and  he  hates 
being  bothered  about  his  dinner." 

"  He  prefers  enduring  that  by  proxy,  it  seems." 

Lucy  could  not  help  glancing  at  her  brother-in- 
law  and  then  at  the  servants.  He  understood  the 
glance,  and  felt  just  ashamed  enough  to  make  him 
more  ill  tempered  than  before. 

"  Be  sure  you  ask  Mr.  Maiu-ice,  if  there  is  no 
other  dish  he  would  have  sent  up  to  him,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  servant.  "  And  ask  him  what 
wine  he  wiU  take.  If  he  mentions  one  that  is  not 
on  the  table,  you  must  go  down  to  the  cellar 
for  it." 

Lucy  quivered  all  over.  Oh,  if  she  could  think 
of  something  to  say  !  She  saw  her  sister  going  to 
speak,  with  a  very  piteous  face.     She  would  make 
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matters  ten  times  worse  ;  was  there  no  remark  that 
would  stop  her  mouth  ? 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  Maurice  will  be  quite 
content  with  whatever  is  on  the  table.  He  has 
such  a  sadly  small  appetite.  I  am  sure  a  sparrow 
might  feed  on  what  he  does ;  Mr.  Oakley  says  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  his  strength  should  be 
kept  up." 

**  Oh,  now  it  is  all  up  with  us,"  thought  Lucy, 
"  now  she  has  brought  Mr.  Oakley  on  the  scene. 
There  is  no  use  my  asking  now  about  that  article 
in  the  newspaper,  it  would  only  make  him  more 
angry  than  ever." 

She  judged  rightly.  Sir  Arthur  would  have 
coupled  the  worthy  Apothecary's  name  with  a  wish 
more  energetic  than  benevolent,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  himself  like  ordinary 
mortals.  But  he  only  said,  "  By  all  means  let  the 
utmost  exertions  be  made  to  keep  up  Maurice's 
strength,  since  he  makes  so  good  a  use  of  it." 

*'  He  does  as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  my  dear. 
I  went  to  his  room  the  other  night  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  I  found  him  still  writing  that  re- 
port ;  and  when  I  told  him  to  go  to  bed,  he  said 
he  must  finish  the  abridgment  for  you." 

*'  It  will  be  long  before  his  rest  is  again  inter- 
fered with,  by  any  work  for  me." 
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"  Oh,  Arthur,  I  didn't  mean  that !  He  seemed 
quite  pleased  when  you  gave  it  him  to  do.  I  am 
sure  he  is  eager  about  anything  of  that  sort — " 

"  Anne,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  vehemence  some- 
what disproportionate  to  the  subject ;  "  you  really 
must  tell  Green  not  to  put  so  much  cinnamon 
in  the  pudding.     It  is  quite  uneateable." 

"  Maurice  likes  cinnamon.  I  meant  that  pud- 
ding for  him.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  he  can 
eat." 

"  If  there  is  anything  else  you  have  meant  for 
him  on  the  table  you  had,  perhaps,  better  tell  us  at 
once,  that  we  may  not  take  any  of  it,"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  pronouncing  every  word  very  distinctly. 

Steele  says,  that  in  all  the  unhappy  marriages 
he  had  seen,  the  great  cause  of  evil  proceeded  from 
slight  occasions.  If  he  had  wanted  confirmation 
in  that  opinion,  he  might  have  received  it  from 
that  dinner  at  Framleigh  Hall. 

*'  Give  me  those  grapes,  Hugh,"  said  Lady 
Delamere  when  the  fruit  and  wine  were  put  upon 
the  table.  *'  Lucy,  will  you  cut  the  pine  apple — 
and  one  of  those  pears — oh,  no  !  I  see  they  are  the 
sort  he  does  not  like."  And  she  piled  a  plate  with 
half  the  fruit  on  the  table.     Sir  Arthur  smiled. 

"  A  very  good  conclusion  to  an  invalid's  dinner, 
— it  will  at  all  events  give  him  good  cause  to  keep 
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his  room  for  a  week  or  so,  which,  no  doubt,  is  a 
very  desirable  consummatioQ." 

Even  Lady  Delamere  could  not  misunderstand 
this.  She  looked  at  her  husband  in  astonishment, 
and  taking  up  the  plate,  left  the  room.  He  rose  to 
open  the  door  for  her,  and  as  she  passed  he  bade 
her  ask  Maurice  if  he  had  any  commands  for  him. 
"  I  hke  to  see  a  son  treated  with  proper  respect  by 
his  mother,"  he  concluded,  bitterly. 

This  opened  even  Hugh*s  eyes — opened  them 
morally  and  physically,  for  they  had  been  half 
closed  all  dinner,  and  now  became  quite  circular  in 
Ws  astonishment.  His  stupid  stare  irritated  his 
father  more  than  anything  that  had  passed  ;  he 
must  indeed  have  lost  command  of  himself,  when 
even  Hugh's  attention  was  roused.  He  rose  and 
quitted  the  room,  making  a  common-place  remark 
as  he  did  so,  as  if  to  give  his  retreat  some  appear- 
ance of  carelessness. 

"  What  has  gone  wrong,  ma'am  ?"  asked  Hugh, 
abruptly,  when  they  were  left  alone. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Maurice  seems  to  have  dis- 
pleased your  father.  Do  not  say  anything  about  it 
to  your  mother,  probably  it  is  some  misunder- 
standing." 

Hugh  was  luckily  too  tired  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject,     He  was  just  settling  himself  in  an   arm 
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chair,  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  fire,  with  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  his  aunt  having  left^the  room, 
when  Sir  Arthur  entered. 

"  Hugh,  I  want  you  to  go  up  to  Maurice,  and 

ask  him  if  he  wrote  that  letter  to  S to-day. 

If  he  did  I  never  franked  it." 

Hugh  found  Maurice  alone,  his  mother  had 
left  him.  He  repeated  the  message.  Maurice 
jumped  up  from  the  bed  on  which  he  was  lying. 

"That  letter — Oh  dear  me!  I  quite  forgot. 
Is  the  post  gone  ?" 

"  Gone  ? — yes  to  be  sure,  these  two  hours." 

"What  in  all  the  world  shall  I  do  ?  Hugh, 
would  you  write  for  me,  my  head  aches  so  I  cannot 
see.  I  know  you  hate  it,  but  a  very  few  words 
will  be  enough.  Thank  you,  that's  a  good  fellow. 
There  is  my  desk  on  the  table." 

"WhatshaUIsay?" 

He  dictated  the  note  and  then  reached  out  his 
hand  for  it. 

"  Thank  you  very  much ;  but  look  here,  Hugh, 
you  have  spelt  honour  with  two  n's,  and  what  in  the 
world  were  you  thinking  of — just  look  how  you 
have  written  *  which.'  " 

"  Oh,  confound  it,  so  I  have  !  Well,  it's  soon 
changed.  I  know  what  I  was  thinking  of.  West's 
new  mare — Lancashire  Witch.  There  it  is  all  right.'* 
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Maurice  let  him  make  the  necessary  alteration  ; 
but  not  thinking  it  a  creditable  performance  to 
send  in  that  condition,  he  rose  and  copied  it  again 
as  soon  as  his  brother  had  left  him.  It  was  all  he 
could  do  to  write  those  few  lines — the  words  seemed 
to  dance  on  the  paper  before  him ;  and  when  he 
had  finished  them  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  with 
his  face  on  the  pillow,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  impres- 
sion which  was  still  before  his  eyes.  He  remained 
in  bed  for  several  days ;  he  had  caught  a  bad  cold  in 
the  park,  and  the  pain  in  his  arm  was  acute.  He 
would  not  have  left  his  room  as  soon  as  he  did,  if 
Hugh  coming  into  his  room  one  evening  had  not 
"  wondered  why  his  father  talked  about  this  illness 
as  convenient — where  was  the  convenience  of  being 
laid  up  in  the  hunting  season?  though,  to  be  sure, 
as  to  that,  it  mattered  very  little  to  Maurice." 

"  Did  my  father  say  that  ?"  exclaimed  Maurice, 
starting  up.     "  Did  he  call  it  convenient  ?" 

**  Convenient  or let  me  see,  what  was  the 

word — well-timed." 

''  What  made  him  say  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  My  mother  had  been 
making  a  long  story  about  Oakley's  visit,  and  went 
on  a  good  deal  about  your  heart " 

Maurice  here  gave  the  pillow  an  energetic  thump 
that  arrested  his  brother's  narration. 

VOL.    I.  O 
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"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  he. 
"  Nothing — I  said  nothing.     Did  she  say  much 
about  it?" 

"  I  was  not  listening  particularly.  I  was  reading 
the  newspaper.  I  think  she  must  have  gone  on 
about  half  an  hour,  for  I  read — Why,  Maurice,  is 
your  arm  so  bad  ?" 

"Nevermind,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  So  she  discussed  the  state  of  my  health  for  half-an- 
hour, — my  father  was  interested,  no  doubt,  and  it 
was  then  he  called  my  illness  well-timed  ?" 

"  I  remember  his  saying,  as  I  brought  you  up 
that  coffee,  '  Well,   my  dear,  whether  his  heart  or 
his  stomach  be  the   seat  of  his  illness,  we  must 
agree  in  thinking  it  a  very  well-timed  one.' " 
Maurice  groaned. 

"Is  it  your  arm,  Maurice? — Shall  I  call  my 
mother,  or  somebody  ?" 

"  No,  don't,  Hugh — don't  go, — don't  call  any- 
body.-^Oh,  my  God !" 

Under  the  impression  that  he  was  suffering  an 
agony  of  pain,  Hugh  bent  over  him  and  tried  in 
his  clumsy  way  to  make  some  slight  arrangement 
which  should  relieve  him.  He  was  inexpressibly 
touched  by  this  slight  action,  the  token  of  affection 
came  to  him  Hke  dew  upon  a  parched  desert. 
*'  Thank  you,  Hugh  ! — oh,  thank  you  !"  he  ex- 
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claimed,   in  a  voice    that    surprised  his  unsenti- 
mental brother. 

"  No  siich  great  matter  to  be  thanked  for," 
said  he,  gruffly.  ''  Will  you  have  some  more 
coffee?" 

"  No  more,  thank  you — don't  stay.  I'm  all 
right  now.  If  they  ask  how  I  am  down  stairs,  say 
I  am  quite  well,  and  shall  come  down  to  breakfast 
to-morrow." 

And,  to  the  great  surprise  of  everybody,  he  did 
appear  at  breakfast  the  next  day.  Pale,  and  thin, 
and  haggard,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand  or  speak — 
he  dragged  himself  down — the  recollection  of  that 
word  ''  well-timed  "  would  have  given  him  strength 
to  do  so,  if  he  had  been  on  his  death  bed.  The 
first  meeting  between  the  father  and  son  was  ex- 
tremely awkward ;  that  is  to  say,  the  latter  felt  very 
awkward,  and  the  former  took  pains  to  increase  the 
feeling.  He  had  not  gone  to  see  Maurice  in  his 
illness,  as  he  generally  did,  and  by  his  manner,  on 
first  perceiving  him,  seemed  determined  to  show 
that  his  displeasure  retained  all  its  first  strength. 
*'  I  hope  you  are  quite  recovered,"  he  said,  in  his 
coldest  manner. 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  well.  I  so 
much  regretted  " — (He  was  determined  to  get  this 
over  before  his  courage   failed  him) — "  I  so  much 

o  2 
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regretted  my  negligence  about  the  letter  to  Lord 
S ." 

Sir  Arthur  broke  his  egg  in  silence.  Lucy 
asked  Maurice  to  cut  her  some  bread. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  got  up,"  said  Lady 
Delamere,  as  she  saw  how  his  hand  shook.  It 
was  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  it  occasioned  an  im- 
patient glance  from  Sir  Arthur.  He  thought  one 
of  her  long  disquisitions  on  health  was  coming, 
which  tried  his  temper  more  than  anything  else  but 
Maurice's  nervousness. 

Maurice  made  several  feeble  attempts  at  conver- 
sation, but  they  all  fell  very  flat.  Hugh,  top-booted, 
was  swallowing  his  breakfast  with  more  speed  than 
elegance,  and  had  no  time  for  conversation ;  Lady 
Delamere  sat  watching  Maurice  with  anxious  eyes, 
and  glancing  from  him  to  his  father  in  a  manner 
not  calculated  to  restore  any  ease  to  their  inter- 
course ;  Lucy  racked  her  brains  for  something  to 
say — not  very  successfully ; — and  Sir  Arthur  ate 
his  breakfast  in  rigid,  immoveable  silence,  looking 
like  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  in  one. 

Who  could  venture  any  remark  on  the  fineness 
of  the  morning,  the  weakness  of  the  tea,  the  late- 
ness of  the  post,  or  the  beauty  of  the  autumnal 
tints  still  lingering  on  the  trees,  in  that  severe  pre- 
sence?    To  intrude  upon  the  awful,  silence  which 
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Sir  Arthur  seemed  to  diffuse  about  him,  a  remark 
must  be  clear,  logical,  weighty,  dealing  with  some 
deep  interest,  conveying  much  meaning  in  few 
words.  Such  remarks  none  of  the  present  com- 
pany had  to  make ;  and  the  consequence  was,  a 
constrained,  awkward  silence,  only  broken  by  timid 
requests  for  cream  or  sugar.  How  often  had  the 
wigged  and  powdered  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  the 
walls  looked  down  on  such  uncomfortable  meals  ? 
How  often  had  the  silver  urn  reflected  the  same 
constrained,  perplexed  faces — the  patterns  on  the 
cups  been  studied  with  the  same  absorbing  interest 
— the  gay  parterre  on  which  the  window  looked 
witnessed  the  same  despairing  glances,  hoping  to 
gather  some  inspiration  from  the  prospect  without, 
as  none  was  to  be  derived  elsewhere  !  It  was  aa 
immense  relief  when  Hugh,  in  rising  to  leave  the 
room,  knocked  down  a  chair,  upset  the  cream  jug, 
left  the  door  of  the  room  wide  open,  and  shut  the 
hall  door  with  a  bang  that  resounded  through 
every  room  in  the  house.  The  wisest  tact  could 
not  have  devised  a  more  welcome  interruption  to 
the  freezing  decorum  of  that  breakfast,  than  was 
produced  by  his  clumsiness.  Lady  Delamere  put 
both  her  hands  to  her  head,  as  if  without  that 
pressure  it  must  infallibly  have  come  in  two ;  Lucy 
wiped  up  the  cream,  and  Sir  Arthur  rose  to  shut 
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the  door,  which  was  admitting  a  draft  of  cold  air 
from  the  hall.  Maurice  perceived  his  intention 
and  forestalled  it. 

"  Pray  sit  down,"  said  his  father  impatiently 
"  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  I  beg." 

Maurice  did  not  sit  down  again,  he  left  the  room. 
His  mother  looked  compassionately  after  him. 

"  If  anybody   did  not  see  Maurice,  they  would 
find   it   very    hard  to    believe   he  was  three  and 
twenty,"   said    Sir  Arthur   with  a  contemptuous 
smile. 
*      "  Why,  dear  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  An  innocent  question,  after  his  last  exit ! " 
"  What  was  there  in  that  ?  " 
'*  Only  an  ebullition  of  childish  ill-humour." 
"  It  made  a  very  different  impression  upon  me, 
I  own,"  said  Lucy,  for  once  breaking  her  resolution 
of  never  interfering   between    her   brother-in-law 
and  his  son. 

Sir  Arthur  looked  astonished,  and  a  little 
amused.  He  felt  as  a  bull-dog  might  be  supposed 
to  do,  if  attacked  by  a  sparrow. 

"  My  dear  Lucy,  you  are  not  the  most  impartial 
judge  in  the  world,  where  he  is  concerned,"  he 
said  condescendingly.     She  made  no  answer. 

After  breakfast,  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  reading  her 
letters,  Maurice  re-entered.  # 
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"Do  eat  something  more,  Maurice,  you  made 
no  breakfast." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  went  into  the  library, 
which  opened  into  the  breakfast-room,  leaving  the 
door  open.  Sir  Arthur  came  in  shortly  afterwards. 
*'  Can  you  tell  me,  Lucy,"  he  said,  addressing  her 
with  peculiar  graciousness,  as  if  to  shew  her  how 
superior  a  mind  like  his  was  to  all  petty  resent- 
ment, and  put  her  generously  at  her  ease  in  the 
confusion  which  must  now  doubtless  cover  her  at 
the  recollection  of  the  great  liberty  she  had  taken  ; 
"  can  you  tell  me  where  Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regi- 
cide Peace  are  ?  I  think  they  are  in  one  of  the 
Monthly  Reviews,  but  I  forget  which.  You  have 
no  sinecure  in  being  librarian,  but  you  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  having  made  your  services  so  essen- 
tial in  that  department." 

"  I  will  look,"  she  said  shortly —  not  duly  sen- 
sible, apparently,  of  his  condescension. 

"  Pray  do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  about 
it.  I  fancied  I  saw  you  reading  that  number  of 
the  Review." 

"  I  took  it  down  some  time  ago,  and  could  not 
find  it  to  finish.     I  wiU  look." 

He  took  up  the  newspaper,  and  Lucy  went  into 
the  library,  where  she  found  Maurice  searching  the 
shelves,     ^e  had  heard  his  father's  request  through 
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the  open  door.  He  did  not  speak,  but  she  under- 
stood his  wishes  unexpressed,  and  left  him  to  search 
for  himself.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  he  entered 
his  father's  study  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

"  This  is  the  number  that  has  the  *  Regicide 
Peace  *  in  it,  sir,"  he  said. 

Sir  Arthur  looked  up  with  such  an  expression 
of  countenance  as  Brutus  might  have  worn  when 
he  condemned  his  sons  to  be  executed. 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  to  look  for  it,  I  believe." 

"I  heard  you  ask  my  aunt.  I  thought  I 
remembered  seeing  it  in  the  anti-room  under  some 
music." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  you  took  any  trouble 
in  the  matter.  The  last  thing  T  wish  is,  that  your 
pursuits  should  be  interfered  with  by  any  service 
for  me." 

Maurice  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece,  and 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  This  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  crimes.  Any  demonstration 
of  this  kind  turned  Sir  Arthur's  heart  to  stone, 
even  where  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the 
feeling  which  was  expressed  in  it  real.  But  in 
the  present  instance  he  looked  on  the  attitude 
of  weakness  zmd  suffering  as  entirely  got  up  for 
effect. 

**  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me,"  he  ^id,  taking 
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up  a  pen  to  mend ;  "  I  am  very  busy,  and  cannot 
write  with  any  one  in  the  room." 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  write  for  you  ?  Surely  I 
might  answer  some  of  those  letters." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  believe  I  told  you  I  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  your  occupations." 

"  My  occupations,  father ! — you  surely  will  not 
deprive  me  of  the  occupation  I  value  most." 

Sir  Arthur's  lip  curled  scornfully,  and  he  finished 
cutting  his  pen  with  great  exactness  before  he  re- 
plied. 

"  We  are  unfortunately  unlike,  Maurice.  You 
have  a  facility  in  finding  something  pretty  to  say 
on  every  occasion,  and  I  cannot  even  find  any 
graceful  circumlocution  to  inform  you  that  I  want 
my  study  to  myself  The  morning  is  not  a  con- 
venient time  for  conversation." 

Maurice  laid  down  the  letter  he  had  taken  up, 
and  left  the  room.  Several  hours  afterwards,  his 
aunt  met  him  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace. 
He  had  avoided  her  since  the  day  when  Hugh  had 
interrupted  their  conversation,  and  a  natural  feeling 
of  pride  made  her  hesitate  about  joining  him. 
He  took  the  initiative,  however,  and  drawing  her 
arm  through  his,  took  two  or  three  turns  without 
speaking.  It  was  a  soft,  cloudy,  autumnal  day. 
he  briiliapt  tints  on  the  foliage  had  faded  into 
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monotonous  brown,  but  the  terrace  was  so  thickly 
fringed  with  evergreens  that  but  few  leafless 
branches  were  visible,  and  the  withered  leaves 
which  strewed  the  path,  and  the  few  that  yet  re- 
mained on  the  boughs,  served  to  set  off  the  deep 
polished  verdure  of  the  holly  and  laurel.  The 
garden  at  Framleigh  was  never  quite  flowerless  till 
the  frosts  had  set  in ;  the  gay-coloured  autumnal 
flowers  were  gone,  but  the  pale  blossoms  of  the 
China  rose  still  clung  to  the  low  wall  that  bounded 
the  terrace,  scenting  the  breeze  with  their  delicate 
fragrance,  and  the  hardier  chrysanthemums  stood 
erect  as  if  to  raise  their  heads  above  the  falling 
leaves  which  half  hid  their  more  delicate  neigh- 
bours. The  soft  west  wind  whirled  the  leaves  on 
the  path  in  fantastic  circles,  adding  every  moment 
fresh  spoil  for  its  sportive  movements  from  the 
elm  trees,  and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  gentle 
sigh  in  which  it  seemed  to  lament  their  fate,  and 
the  sweet,  melancholy  note  of  the  robin,  or  at 
intervals,  a  cawing  from  the  rookery. 

Lucy  King's  was  a  mind  well  fitted  to  enter  into 
the  tender  melancholy  calm  of  autumn. 

No  harsh  contrast  between  the  calm  decay  of 
nature  and  her  own,  disturbed  her  enjoyment  of 
its  beauty.  She  was  content  to  ghde  down  the 
stream  of  life  as  quietly  and  gracefully  as  those 
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withered  leaves  fluttered  downwards  to  the  earth. 
With  what  different  eyes  did  she  and  her  com- 
panion gaze  upon  that  scene  of  quiet  beauty  !  She 
in  the  evening  of  a  Hfe  not  containing  any  events 
the  recollection  of  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
a  source  of  much  happiness,  with  cheerfulness  and 
hope ; — he  in  the  morning  of  one  richly  gifted 
with  all  that  is  most  desired  and  envied,  with 
feelings — if  his  countenance  expressed  them 
rightly — of  something  like  despair.  Perhaps  the 
consciousness  of  this  uncongeniality  kept  him 
silent  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  his  aunt  made  to 
draw  him  into  conversation.  She  continued  her 
remarks,  however,  most  perseveringly. 

"  How  the  holly  is  laden  with  berries !"  she  said 
at  last.  "  We  shall  have  the  church  look  beautiful 
at  Christmas  1" 

"  I  must  go  away  !"    he  exclaimed,  abruptly. 

**  Where,  when,  and  why  ?" 

"  Any  where — immediately — I  can't  bear  this.** 

"  And  leave  it  to  be  visited  on  your  mother  ?" 

"  He  would  not. — He  would  forget  all  about  it 
when  I  was  gone." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  He  does  not  easily  forget. 
He  would  think  it,  as  he  did  your  leaving  the  room 
at  breakfast — I  think  it  best  to  speak  quite  plainly 
— an  ebullition  of  childish-ill-humour." 
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"  What  can  I  do  f 

"  I  suppose  your  health  makes  it  out  of  the 
question  that  you  should  take  this  place  he  is  so 
anxious  about." 

"  My  health,  ma'am  !" — he  cried,  dropping  her 
arm,  and  stopping  suddenly. — "  Good  Heaven  !  do 
you  think  my  health  had  anything  to  do  with  my 
refusal  ?  If  the  place  would  have  killed  me  in  a 
month,  would  not  that  have  been  its  chief  recom- 
mendation to  me  ?  I  that  wish  I  had  been  shot  at 
Vittoria  every  day  of  my  life.'* 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  without  speaking, 
and  there  was  grave  reproach  in  her  answer,  though 
it  was  spoken  in  her  peculiar,  quiet,  matter-of  fact 
manner. 

"  But  as  I  did  not  suppose  you  felt  anything  so 
wrong,  I  imagined  your  father's  account  of  the- 
matter  to  be  the  right  one.  I  have  no  wish  to  pry 
into  your  concerns,  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  any  reason  for  your  refusal  without 
requiring  to  know  it ; — but  meantime  it  is  very 
unreasonable  in  you  to  be  so  excited  because  I 
suppose  the  reason  he  gave  to  be  the  true  one — he 
being  the  only  person  who  had  any  grounds  for 
forming  a  judgment." 

"  He  did,  did  he  ? — All  my  words  went  for 
nothing  ! — Ofi,  it  is  cruel !" 
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"  Maurice,  be  calm.  Remember  he  is  your 
father." 

"  You  do  right  to  remind  me  of  it,  for  he  seems 
to  forget  it. — I  never  have,  but  it  is  all  no  use — 
everything  I  can  do ;  I  tell  you,  aunt  Lucy,  he  v^'ill 
make  me  what  he  thinks  me.  I  feel  myself 
growing  in  his  presence  the  abject  idiot  that  1  am 
in  his  eyes." 

"  I  do  not  judge  him,  but  whether  he  is  wrong 
or  not,  you  are  not  right.  This  bitterness  and  ve- 
hemence is  wrong  in  a  son,  it  would  be  exaggerated 
in  any  one.     Truth  is  calm." 

"  You  doubt  me,  too." 

*'  I  would  sooner  doubt  the  evidence  of  my 
senses !  I  want  you  not  to  doubt  yourself — not  to 
doubt  that  truth  will  prevail. — But  in  this  case  it 
must  be  shewn  in  deeds,  not  words.'' 

"  So  he  said,"  groaned  Maurice,  "  and  I 
cannot — " 

"  Yes  you  can.     Bearing  is  doing." 

"  Easy  for  a  woman  to  say." 

*'  And  possible  for  a  man  to  do." 

"  Oh  how  little  you  know — how  little  any  but  a 
man  can  know — what  it  is  to  look  forward  to  a 
long  life,  perhaps,  of  such  years  as  the  two  last 
have  been.  Feeling  that  I  have  powers  that  I  must 
never  use,  to  be  chained  to  this  life  of  inaction — to 
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be  shut  out  from  the  field  where  I  might 
really  work,  and  forced  to  kill  the  time  wit  h 
such  miserable  trifles  as  would  hardly  content 
a  busy  man's  leisure.  Is  it  not  enough  to  be 
condemned  to  such  a  fate,  but  must  I  be  taunted 
with  it,  and  hear  it  put  into  every  form  that  is 
most  stinging  and  humiliating  ?" 

She  saw  that  in  the  energy  with  which  he  had 
uttered  these  words,  he  did  not  perceive  the  ad- 
mission which  they  contained.  Amongst  the 
many  feelings  which  his  speech  occasioned  in  her 
mind,  the  uppermost  was  a  desire  to  save  him  this 
discovery,  and  she  paused  for  a  minute  before 
replying. 

"  Dear  Maurice,  be  patient,  be  generous.  You 
are  young,  and  time  has  many  changes,  many  op- 
portunities. Remember  that  he  cannot  help  his 
mistake,  that  he  imagines  himself  to  have  good 
ground  for  displeasure." 

"  Displeasure — it  is  contempt  I  cannot  bear." 

"  But  you  must.  Your  only  choice  is  whether 
you  will  bear  it  with  dignity  or  without.  I  know 
what  misconstruction  must  be — how  hard  to  bear ; 
but  whatever  cannot  be  helped,  can  be  borne." 

He  looked  up  with  a  faint  smile,  she  saw  that 
the  feverish  flush  had  left  his  cheek,  that  the  ex- 
pression of  anger,  of  bitterness,  was  gone.      So 
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Saul  might  have  looked  when  David's  strains 
banished  the  evil  spirit  from  his  breast.  The 
repose  of  a  mind  that  had  learnt  hope  and  en- 
durance from  the  vicissitudes  of  life  soothed  and 
strengthened  his  own.  He  felt  that  in  her  words 
there  was  nothing  conventional — that  what  might 
have  been  truisms  from  another,  fi'om  her  were 
truths,  for  she  was  speaking  of  realities.  She  was 
satisfied  with  his  silence,  she  saw  his  good  angel 
had  triumphed. 

"  Then  you  will  stay  here  at  Christmas  ?"  she 
asked,  after  a  long  pause. 

He  nodded,  and  rose  from  the  bench  on  which 
he  had  sunk  after  the  vehemence  of  his  passion. 

"  Let  us  go  in,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  too  cold  to  sit 
out  of  doors  now.     My  mother  will  be  uneasy." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Ah  me,  the  little  tyrant  thief. 
As  once  my  heart  was  playing, 
He  snatched  it  up,  and  flew  away. 
Laughing  at  all  my  praying." 

Lovelace. 

Even  Lucy,  well  as  she  knew  her  brother-in- 
law,  was  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  that 
elapsed  before  there  were  the  least  symptoms  of  a 
thaw  in  his  manners  to  his  son.  Perhaps  had 
she  known  that  the  recollection  of  a  favour  asked 
and  refused  rankled  in  his  mind,  she  might  rather 
have  despaired  of  Maurice's  ever  obtaining  com- 
plete forgiveness ;  but  both  the  offending  and 
offended  parties  had  suppressed  this  circumstance, 
and  she  only  thought  that  till  then  she  had  never 
known  the  imperious  arrogance  of  Sir  Arthur's 
will. 

Perhaps  she  judged  him  harshly,  even  on  her 
grounds  for  judgment.     Perhaps  had  his  opinion 
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l)een  correct,  his   displeasure  would   hardly  have 
been  excessive.     And  his  opinion  was  formed  on 
such  grounds    as,  to  those  who  judge    of  their 
fellow-creatures    according    to    logic    only,    could 
hardly  leave  room  for  doubt.     La  Rochefoucault 
says  that,  "  7/  3/  a  des  faussetes  deguisees  qui  re- 
presentent  si  bien  la  verite\   que   ce  serait  mal 
juger  que  de  ne  s'y  pas  laisser  tromper"     Surely 
in  this  case  the  converse  might  almost  have  been 
said,    supposing    that    the  judgment    was   to   be 
formed  on  evidence  which  would  hold  good  in  a 
court  of  justice.     Cool,  practical,  business-like  men 
of  the  world  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of 
other  men's    conduct,   even   in    worldly    matters. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Maurice's  manners 
to  his   father  were  not  the    most  judicious  pos- 
sible, or  rather,  he  felt  too  keenly  to  act  judici- 
ously.    Sir  Arthur's  pride  was  of  a  kind  that  likes 
to  be  met  with  pride.     A  more  robust,  less  sensi- 
tive character  than  his    son's  would  sooner  have 
overcome  his  resentment ;  his  remembrance  of  it 
was  continually  refreshed  by  seeing  the  pain   it 
gave.      Maurice  was   one  of  those  people  whose 
whole  physique  seems  a  slighter  veil  over  their 
inmost  nature  than  is  ordinarily  the  case,  especially 
among  Enghshmen.     He  had  a  larger  capacity  of 
suffering  than  most,  and  a  smaller  power  of  con- 
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cealment.  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
true  English  horror  of  any  expressiveness  of  this 
kind.  He  was  capable  of  stoical  endurance  him- 
self, and  expected  it  from  others.  The  slight  quiver 
of  the  lip — the  change  of  colour — the  nervous 
movements  of  the  hands — all  those  signs  of  sup- 
pressed feeling,  which  those  who  lived  with  Maurice 
knew  so  well,  occasioned  him  a  contemptuous 
annoyance  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  He 
himself  never  showed  by  moving  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance,  that  he  was  affected,  and  he  believed 
that  any  other  course  but  this  indicated  a  pue- 
rile etaste  for  display,  as  he  would  have  termed 
it.  That  it  w^as  not  quite  a  matter  of  choice 
never  occurred  to  him.  He  perused  some  very 
stinging  newspaper  articles,  written  about  this 
time  against  himself,  with  precisely  the  same  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  he  glanced  at  the 
poetry  in  praise  of  razor  strops  in  the  advertise- 
ment sheet ;  and  as  be  never  felt  the  smallest  in- 
clination to  hide  his  face  in  his  hands,  or  bite  his 
lips  till  the  blood  came,  after  having  read  them, 
he  looked  on  any  demonstration  of  that  kind  in 
his  son  as  entirely  voluntary.  Maurice  knew  this 
perfectly,  knew  that  a  more  quiet  common-place 
sort  of  manner  would  have  been  that  most  likely 
to  appease  him,  but  he  could  not  adopt  it.     He 
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knew  that  his  father  thought  his  excessive  sensi- 
tiveness unmanly,  that  he  despised  the  want  of 
spirit — as  he  would   have  called  it — which  sub- 
mitted to  so  many  rebuffs,  and  did  not  hide  the 
emotion  occasioned  by  them.     For  Maurice  per- 
severed in  his  overtures,  however  contemptuously 
they  were  rejected.       Sir  Arthur  often    thanked 
his  wife  for  some  slight  service — such  as  lighting 
a  candle,  or  bringing  a  book — which,  on  looking 
up,  he  saw  had  been  performed  by  his  son.     At 
last  he  expressed  his  dislike  to  these  attentions  so 
very  plainly,  that  they  were  discontinued,  but  the 
same  desire  to  please  was  shewn  in   other  ways. 
Lucy  trembled  for  the  consequences,  the  first  time 
she  heard  him  speak  to  Maurice  in  his  ordinary 
manner,    for    she    saw  the  tears    come    into    her 
nephew*s  eyes.     Luckily   they  were  repressed,  or 
she  did  not  believe  he  would  ever  have  quite  reco- 
vered the  ground  his  weakness  would  have  lost 
him. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,"  she  thought,  "  why  are  you  not 
a  woman?  What  a  daughter  you  would  have 
made  l" 

Christmas  always  filled  the  Hall  with  guests, 
and  their  arrival  this  year  was  most  welcome.  Sir 
Arthur  had  many  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the 
long  passages  once  more  resounded  to  the  tread  of 
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childish  feet,  and  re-echoed  their  joyous  voices. 
All  old-fashioned  ceremonies  were  much  kept  up 
at  Framleigh,  and  the  Christmas  festivities  always 
brought  with  them  those  old  and  tender  associa- 
tions— those  shadowy,  vague  recollections,  such  as 
Time  interweaves  with  ceremonies  which  have 
little  meaning  in  themselves,  rather  than  with  any 
circumstances  of  graver  import.  What  heart  is 
quite  closed  against  such  visitors  ? — They  may  be 
driven  into  its  inner  chamber — no  look  or  word 
may  reveal  their  presence,  but  there  are  few,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  so  engrossed  by  the  world,  to  find 
no  place  for  them. 

Sir  Arthur's  was  not  such  a  one.  Those 
old  memories  were  softened  to  him  by  the  touch 
of  Death.  The  childish  merriment  in  the  house 
recalled  to  him  in  memory  his  little  daughter,  the 
one  being  he  had  passionately  loved.  Twenty 
Christmases  had  come  and  gone  since  she  had 
been  sleeping  in  Framleigh  churchyard ;  but  the 
Christmas  carols,  the  Christmas  games,  the  Christ- 
mas feasts,  all  brought  to  the  hearts  of  the  parents, 
a  tender,  shadowy  recollection  of  a  bright  little 
figure,  the  sunniest  image  in  Memory's  records, 
which  had  vanished  so  early,  leaving  a  gap  never 
quite  filled  up.  Are  the  dead  ever  near  us  ?  Is 
it  from  them  that  those  subfle,  indescribable  in- 
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fluences  come — so  real,  yet  so  shadowy — so  sweet, 
yet   so    unspeakably   sad  ?      Sir   Arthm* — hard, 
business-like  man  as  he  was,  must  have  felt  some 
such  softening  influence,  on   the   occasion  above 
referred   to,  on  which  he  first  seemed  to  forget 
Maurice's  offence.      It  was   on    Christmas   Eve, 
when  the  whole  party  were  collected  at  the  window 
to  listen  to  the  carols  of  the  village  children ;  and 
when  some  one  remarked  on  the  frosty   air,  he 
turned  to  his  son,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
afraid  of  it.     It  was  the  first  time  he  had  volun- 
tarily addressed  him  for  many  weeks,  and  Lucy 
hoped  it  portended  a  conquest  of  affection  over 
pride.     It  was  only  a  temporary  one.     No  soft 
feeling  reigned  long  in  his  mind — his  cold,  repulsive 
manner  returned,  and  she  found  it  often  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  recollection  of  that  momentary  touch 
of  gentleness,  to  keep  any  charity  towards  him  alive 
in  her  heart.     After  their  departure  to  London — 
which,  as  Parliament  met  early  that  year,    took 
place  soon  after  Christmas — his   displeasure  was 
for  a  time  revived  by  the  surprise  which  he  heard 
expressed  in  quarters  where  Maurice  had  been  ex- 
pected to  apply  for  the  place,  at  his  not  having 
done  so.      Lady  Delamere   and    her   sister  were 
much  perplexed  at  his  extraordinary  ill-humour 
one  evening,  until  it  appeared  that  he  had  met 
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Lord  S at  his  club.     But  public  business 

occupied  more  of  his  mind  than  private  feelings, 
and  if  he  did  not  forgive  Maurice,  at  all  events  he 
allowed  his  displeasure  to  fall  out  of  sight,  as  the 
session  advanced. 

Meantime  Maurice  was  leading  a  life  quite  as  se- 
cluded, and  even  more  indolent  than  that  he  led  at 
Framleigh.  He  would  infinitely  have  preferred 
sharing  his  brother's  retirement  there,  even  at  the 
price  of  having  to  listen  to  the  details  of  his  day's 
sport  every  evening;  but  he  knew  how  entirely 
his  mother's  happiness  was  absorbed  in  his  society, 
and  breathed  no  word  of  his  distaste  for  the 
change. 

He  could  not,  however,  so  entirely  overcome  his 
reluctance  to  fulfil  another  great  wish  of  her's,  and 
go  much  into  society.  On  occasions  when  it  was 
required  of  him,  some  convenient  head-ache  or 
tooth-ache  was  always  forthcoming  ;  and  his  gene- 
ral state  of  health  was  such  as  to  make  this  excuse 
a  plausible  one.  At  one  time  he  would  playfully 
entreat  his  mother  to  have  pity  on  the  nume- 
rous young  ladies,  who  would  not  be  proof  against 
the  appearance  of  a  Peninsula  hero;  at  another 
time,  he  should  be  eclipsed  by  a  superfluity  of  the 
class,  and  would  himself  fall  a  victim  to  the  charms 
of  some  dangerous  beauty.     Lucy  joined  with  her 
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sister  in  trying  to  overcome  these  alarming  difficul- 
ties, but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  latter — she  had 
no  real  expectation  of  any  beneficial  change  result- 
ing from  his  yielding. 

One  evening,  after  infinite  toil,  which  might 
have  formed  a  thirteenth  labour  for  Hercules,  his 
mother  had  induced  him  to  accompany  her  to  a 
"  rout,"  at  which  she  was  engaged.  She  looked  so 
anxious  about  him  as  she  proposed  it,  that  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  bring  out  his  usual  artillery — a 
formidable  host  of  maladies — and  capitulated,  after 
a  slight  resistance.  When  he  had  established  his 
mother  at  the  card  table,  he  made  his  way  into  the 
dancing-room,  and  squeezed  himself  into  a  window, 
where  he  hit  upon  a  device  to  pass  away  the  time 
at  once  ingenious  and  simple — no  other  than  con- 
triving, by  absorbing  himself  alternately  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  ceiling,  the  floor,  and  the  oppo- 
site wall,  to  escape  the  recognition  of  such  of  his 
acquaintance  as  were  present.  At  last,  however,  a 
gentleman  approached  him,  who  seemed  to  lie 
without  the  sphere  of  his  repulsion:  he  conde- 
scended to  bring  down  his  eyes  from  contemplating 
the  chandelier,  and  look  him  full  in  the  face. 

"  HuUoa,  Delamere !  what  brings  you  here  ?'* 
began  his  friend. 

"  Stern  duty,"  he  replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
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"  I  should  not  have  thought  that  led  you  among 
more  than  one  sort  of  balls ;  the  other  would  be 
more  to  your  taste,  too,  I  should  think/' 

"  They  are  both  about  equally  to  my  taste,  or 
rather  the  reverse  of  that;  an  arm-chair  and  a 
cigar  are  all  the  litt'e  I  v^ant  here  below ;  but  I  am 
destined  to  *  want  that  little  long,'  it  seems,  in  spite 
of  Goldsmith." 

"  To  hear  you  confessing  such  inglorious  senti- 
ments !  I  thought  you  were  quite  cut  up  at  having 
to  sell  out." 

A  quick  observer  might  have  seen  a  change  on 
Maurice's  face  as  these  words  were  spoken,  but  it 
passed  immediately,  and  he  answered  lightly,  "  Oh, 
I  suppose  nobody  likes  to  have  their  career  nipped 
in  the  bud,  however  unpromising  the  bud  may  be ; 
but  you  are  one  of  the  brave  who  deserve  the  fair — 
don't  stand  here  in  luxurious  indolence,  while  these 
animating  sounds  are  calling  you  to  action." 

"  There  isn't  a  decent-looking  girl  in  the  room ; 
and  did  you  ever  see  such  a  mess  as  they  make  of 
the  waltz  ? — something  diiFerent  from  that  we  saw 
in  Paris  1" 

"  I  am  always  reminded,  at  a  ball,  of  a  passage 
in  the  Travels  of  the  Baron  de  Tott " 

"  So  like  you !  I  never  yet  saw  the  place  that 
didn't  remind  you  of  a  passage  in   somebody's 
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travels,  or  history,  that  we  are  all  supposed  to  have 
read,  and  haven't.  Only  I  wonder  it  isn't  some 
passage  in  Herodotus  or  Polybius,  that  this  festive 
scene  recals  to  your  philosophic  mind !  Look  at 
those  revolving  spheres — can't  you  find  an  astro- 
nomical passage  to  suit  them  ?  But  I  am  keeping 
the  Baron  waiting ;  let's  have  him." 

"  He  was  only  going  to  remark,  that  a  Turkish 
nobleman  would  not  believe  his  account  of  the  high 
rank  of  a  gentleman  dancing  a  minuet." 

«  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because,  he  said,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  heard  of 
the  French  ambassador's  magnificence,  lie  could  not 
believe  it  so  great  as  to  afford  a  price  sufficient  to 
make  a  brother  ambassador  dance  at  his  entertain- 
ment." 

"  Moral — don't  you  wish  you  were  paid  for  it — 
eh?" 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  a  stranger  unaccustomed 
to  the  usages  of  civilised  society  might  imagine 
some  such  motive,  to  account  for  all  these  dreary- 
looking  people,  dressing  themselves  up  like  Merry- 
Andrews,  and  performing  their  hideous  pranks, 
at  an  hour  when  we  ought  aU  to  be  in  bed.  I 
never  saw  a  set  of  people  look  more  thoroughly 
bored !" 

"  What,  old  fellow,  you've  not  lost  your  yellow 
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spectacles  yet !  Now  to  unphilosophic  eyes,  such 
as  mine,  people  seem  merry  enough.'* 

**  That  lady  in  the  doorway,  for  instance." 

"  A  girl — (one  must  call  them  all  girls  at  a 
ball)  —  with  a  face  like  that,  has  no  business 
here—" 

**  Except  on  the  principle  that  the  Egyptians 
used  skulls  at  their  feasts !  But  do  you  know  who 
she  is,  Stanley  ?  for  though  she  is  so  unfortunately 
plain,  there  is  something  in  her  face  I  like." 

"  You  must  be  fond  of  vinegar." 

"  I  am  surfeited  with  eau  sucree.    Who  is  she?" 

"  She's  the  daughter  of  that  hook-nosed 

well,  Lady  Wyndham,  I  have  been  making  ineffec- 
tual attempts  to  elbow  my  way  to  you  all  the  even- 
ing— something  like  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
western Passage  1" 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  lady  of 
the  house,  who,  after  trying  in  vain  to  persuade 
him  to  dance,  turned  round  to  Maurice,  expressing 
hopes  that  he  would  not  imitate  his  friend's  un- 
gallantry.  To  the  great  surprise  both  of  herself 
and  Colonel  Stanley,  he  accepted  her  offer,  and 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady  whom  the  latter 
had  wished  to  banish  the  ball-room.  Lady  Wynd- 
ham and  he  had  to  edge  their  way  round  the 
room  to  approach  her,  and  as  thev  were  doing  so 
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his  hostess  turned  round,  and  said  to  him,  as  if  it 
had  suddenly  occurred  to  her, — 

"You  knew  her  brother  in  the  Peninsula,  I 
suppose?" 

"Whose  brother,  ma'am? — I  have  not  yet 
heard  her  name." 

"  Miss  Grenville — Lady  x\melia's  daughter." 

He  started. — 'If  she  had  been  looking  at  him 
she  must  have  perceived  that  these  few  words  had 
quite  deprived  him  of  his  desire  for  the  intro- 
duction ;  but  she  was  occupied  with  something 
else,  and  he  could  not  draw  back. 

"  Miss  Grenville,  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  Captain  Delamere  ? — -Captain  Delamere, 
Miss  Grenville." 

The  lady  herself  seemed  not  the  party  the  least 
surprised  among  all  the  astonishment  which 
Maurice's  wish  had  occasioned.  It  became  still 
more  unaristocratically  evident  when  he  requested 
the  honour  of  her  hand  for  that  dance.  She  did 
not  waltz,  however,  and  seemed  unaccountably 
confused  by  his  addressing  her.  It  was  impos- 
sible she  could  have  overheard  his  conversation 
with  Colonel  Stanley,  and  yet  he  did  not  know  how 
else  to  account  for  the  strange  embarrassment  with 
which  she  answered  his  few  commonplace  remarks, 
for  it  was  surely  quite  impossible  that  the  sight  of 
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the  scar  on  his  cheek  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Whilst  he  was  meditating  an  escape,  his  attention 
was  called  to  Colonel  Stanley,  who  was  still  standing 
in  the  window^  where  their  conversation  had  taken 
place.  He  had  suddenly  perceived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  curtain,  a  young  lady,  who  must  have 
been  their  unseen  neighbour  the  whole  time.  If 
the  discovery  had  taken  place  earlier,  he  would 
hardly  have  complained  of  the  dearth  of  beauty  in 
the  room.  He  was  now  evidently  endeavouring  to 
make  up  for  his  past  ungallant  remarks  by  a  very 
ardent  entreaty  that  she  would  dance  with  him. 
He  was  apparently  unsuccessful,  and  Maurice  judged 
from  the  arch  glance  of  dismissal,  and  the  crest- 
fallen air  with  which  the  unsuccessful  suitor  re- 
treated, that  he  had  received  some  indication  that 
his  observations  had  been  overheard.  Something 
in  her  face  so  rivetted  Maurice's  attention  that  he 
stood  for  a  few  moments  forgetful  of  everything 
else,  whilst  he  gazed  at  it  with  an  iatentness  that 
was  perhaps  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  good- 
breeding.  This  gave  Miss  Grenville  time  to  re- 
cover from  her  confusion.  When  he  addressed 
her  again  she  answered  with  composure,  and  he 
had  lost  the  wish  to  leave  her  side. 

"  Do  you  know  the  young  lady  in  white  ?"  he 
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asked,  after  making  a  few  very  incoherent  remarks, 
without  any  sense  or  grammar  in  them. 

She  smiled  at  so  very  specific  a  description. 

"I  know  a  good  many,  but  I  suppose  you 
mean  the  one  who  spoke  to  Colonel  Stanley,  just 
now." 

"  Yes, — the  one  in  the  window." 

"  She  is  my  cousin,  my  mother's  ward — a  Miss 
Churchill." 

"  I  have  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  face  !"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  most  unfashionable  degree  of 
ardour. 

"  Nor  I  either,*'  she  replied  with  a  simple  eager- 
ness, which  amused  and  pleased  him.  His  interest 
in  her  was  roused,  and  they  talked  together  for 
some  time,  during  which,  her  mother  had  been 
conversing  with  an  acquaintance.  When  the  latter 
took  her  departure,  he  was  greeted  with  a  most 
gracious  bow,  and  what  was  meant  for  a  smile, 
but  could  be  only  called  an  awkward  movement  of 
the  lips. 

"  Captain  Delamere,  I  think. —  I  have  often 
heard  my  son  speak  of  you — I  trust  your  health 
is  quite  restored." 

"  I  am  quite  well,  I  thank  you,  madam." 

"  You  were  well  acquainted  with  my  sOn,  I 
think,  in  the  Peninsula?" 
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"  I  knew  him  a  little." 

"  Ah,  you  must  have  found  it  most  irksome  to 
be  compelled  so  soon  to  renounce  a  military  life ; 
such  honours  as  you  had  acquired,  must  have  made 
you  most  anxious  to  pursue  your  career." 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  get  home,"  he  replied,  with 
a  spiteful  pleasure  at  defeating  this  attempt  to 
bring  him  out  in  a  heroic  character. 

"  Captain  Delamere  can  afford  to  make  such 
avowals.  We  all  know  that  he  does  not  seek  the 
repose  of  peace,  without  having  earned  the  right 
to  enjoy  it." 

"  Delamere  !  your  mother  is  asking  after  you," 
said  Colonel  Stanley.  Never  was  interruption 
more  welcome.  Maurice  felt  as  if  he  could  not 
have  hstened  with  decent  patience  to  such  speeches 
for  another  minute. 

"  Your  Ladyship  must  excuse  me,"  he  said,  and 
with  a  low  bow  to  her  daughter,  turned  away. 

"  I  say,  Delamere,  you  have  been  and  done  it !" 
said  Colonel  Stanley,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
hearing. 

"  Done  what  ?" 

"  Matrimony. — Nobody  who  goes  into  Lady 
Ameha's  clutches  ever  comes  out  single ;  she's 
that  i?ort  of  woman  that  would  do  the  impossible 
to  get  her  daughters  at  least  one  husband  apiece." 
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"Is  the  offer  of  one's  hand  for  a  dance  and 
for  life  synonymous  in  the  fashionable  world  ?" 

"  C'est  selon — -when  either  is  so  rare  a  circum- 
stance as  with  Miss  Grenville,  I  should  think  there 
might  be  some  confusion  between  the  two." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  my  danger,"  he  replied 
with  a  smile. 

"  But  seriously,  Delamere,  was  it  not  a  piece  of 
pure  philanthropy  in  you,  or  were  there  any  occult 
motives  ?" 

"  Find  the  best  you  can  for  it." 

"  Well,  you  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world ! 
Most  people  leave  their  goodnature  behind  them, 
when  they  come  to  a  ball." 

"  And  their  gallantry,  too !"  said  Maurice, 
laughing.  ' 

"  Oh,  wasn't  it  a  piece  of  ill-luck  what  I  said 
about  decent-looking  girls. — There's  your  mother." 

"  I  think  we  may  as  well  go  now,  my  dear. 
Thank  you.  Colonel  Stanley,  for  fetching  him ;  I 
know  how  he  must  be  dying  to  get  away." 

"  It  is  full  early,  mother." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  go,  I  assure  you.  You 
have  been  a  very  good  boy  to  come  with  me,  I'll 
let  you  off  with  a  very  small  dose  to-night,  that 
you  may  have  no  excuse  for  refusing  another 
time."   Then  perceiving,  to  her  great  astonishment, 
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something  that  looked  like  real  reluctance  in  his 
face,  she  added,  "  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  go, 
if  you  would  really  like  to  stay,  but  I  thought 
it  impossible." 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am,  I  won't  keep  you,"  he  replied, 
feeling,  he  knew  not  why,  a  great  anxiety  to  con- 
ceal his  real  wish ;  "I  will  find  the  carriage — shall 
we  go  down  now  ?" 

He  was  more  than  usually  silent  on  the  way 
home,  and  his  mother  feared  he  was  very  tired. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  A  springing  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step  did  indicate, 
Of  joy  and  pride,  no  common  rate 

That  flushed  her  spirit." 

C.  Lamb. 

From  this  time  Lady  Delamere  was  no  longer 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  entreaty,  and  Lucy  to 
argument,  to  induce  Maurice  to  go  into  society. 
He  shewed  an  eagerness  about  it  which  nothing 
else  called  forth,  and  which  excited  their  astonish- 
ment, and  his  father's  contempt.  He  was  no 
longer  seen  buried  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  further 
corner  of  the  room,  barricaded  by  a  sheet  of  the 
newspaper,  when  his  mother  went  up  to  dress ; 
but  was  always  ready  to  accompany  her  to  the 
most  unpromising  parties,  anywhere,  where  there 
w^as  a  chance  of  again  looking  upon  the  exquisite 
face  which  had  enraptured  him.     His  own  family 
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and  the  Grenvilles  associated  pretty  much  with 
the  same  set  of  people,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  cultivate  their  society.  Yet  no  one  sus- 
pected his  motive  in  doing  so.  Miss  Churchill 
was  invariahly  surrounded  by  a  host  of  admirers, 
to  each  of  which  she  was  given  in  turn  by  the 
gossiping  world :  but  he  never  appeared  among 
them  ;  he  stood  aloof,  gazing  or  listening  in  silence, 
and  if  he  addressed  her  it  was  with  a  distant 
respect  that  none  of  the  matchmakers  would  have 
taken  for  the  disguise  of  any  strong  feeling.  But 
as  his  doings  were  matter  of  some  interest  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  amongst  whom  were 
not  a  few  whose  chief  occupation  was  discussing 
their  neighbours'  concerns,  it  was  necessary  to 
invent  some  hypothesis  for  his  frequenting  the 
society  of  the  Grenvilles ;  and  an  attachment  to 
Miss  Grenville,  or  rather,  a  desire  to  be  possessed 
of  her  fortune,  (small  as  it  was,)  was  hit  upon,  as 
the  most  likely  one.  Maurice  troubleid  himself 
very  little  about  these  rumours — he  did  not  think 
the  supposed  object  of  his  designs  was  a  person 
likely  to  misinterpret  the  symptoms  of  quiet  re- 
gard, and  this  feeling  was  strengthened  every  time 
he  saw  her. 

His  request  of  an  introduction  to  her,  originated, 
as  his  friend  had  surmised,  solely  in  good  nature, 
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leading  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  person  most 
neglected  in  the  room  ;  but  he  would  probably  have 
continued  to  seek  her  society  for  her  own  sake, 
even  had  she  not  been  cousin  to  the  woman  whom 
he  soon  regarded  with  more  interest  than  all  the 
world  beside.  Whether  Miss  Grenville's  excellent 
sense  and  good  feeling  would  of  themselves  have 
had  sufficient  attraction  for  him  to  neutralize  the 
repulsive  effect  of  her  mother's  artificial  manners, 
must  ever  remain  doubtful,  for  these  conflicting 
forces  were  not  left  to  settle  the  question  between 
them.  Her  strongest  attraction  for  Maurice  was 
the  tender,  almost  maternal  affection  that  appeared 
in  every  word  she  said  of,  or  to  her  cousin  ;  and  he 
soon  found  that  to  cultivate  her  society,  was  to 
assure  the  enjoyment  of  Miss  Churchill's.  The 
only  inconvenience  of  this  course  was,  that  it 
exposed  him  to  the  persecution  of  which  Colonel 
Stanley  had  given  him  warning,  and  which  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  exaggerated.  Many  a  time 
was  his  patience  tried,  almost  beyond  the  point  at 
which  concealment  was  possible,  when  the  harsh, 
discordant  voice  of  Lady  Amelia  was  heard  at  his 
ear,  dispelling  the  exquisite  dreams  to  which  her 
niece's  lovely  face  had  given  rise. 

One  evening  he  had  a  longer  respite  than  usual 
from  her  ladyship,  and  stood  for  near  an  hour 
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watching  the  movements  of  Miss  Churchill's  slight 
figure,  and  thinking  of  Perdita's  dancing.  As 
soon  as  she  had  dismissed  one  partner  she  was 
besieged  by  a  host  of  aspirants  to  the  vacant  place, 
and  the  unnoticed  spectator  was  amused  at  the 
scornful  manner  in  which  the  greater  number  were 
rejected.  Not  less  amused  was  he,  though  his 
amusement  was  not  entirely  un mingled  with  dis- 
approval, at  such  fragments  of  her  conversation 
with  her  partners  as  he  overheard.  Now  it  was  a 
fashionable-looking  dandy,  to  whose  languid,  well- 
worn  remarks  she  answered  with  an  expression  of 
ironical  interest  and  attention,  that  he  was  evidently 
at  a  loss  what  to  make  of.  Maurice  thought  she 
must  have  done  it  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  had  some 
difficulty  in  refraining  from  laughter  at  his  puzzled 
look,  when  she  quizzed  his  feebly  drawled  criticisms 
on  some  literary  productions  then  in  fashion,  beg- 
ging gravely  for  illustrations  of  some  of  his  re- 
marks, raising  difficulties  and  objections,  and  all 
wdth  such  an  innocent  expression  of  countenance 
that  he  evidently  never  got  beyond  an  uncomfort- 
able suspicion  that  she  was  laughing  at  him.  Her 
next  partner  was  youthful  and  bashful,  and  the 
sudden  change  in  her  manner  was  astonishing.  It 
became  exactly  that  most  adapted  to  set  a  shy  boy 
at  his  ease,  and  Maurice  could  hardly  believe,  while 
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listening  to  the*  mirthful  laughter  that  rang  upon 
his  ear,  that  she  had  a  minute  ago  been  contempt- 
uously sarcastic.  What  could  she  be  talking 
about  ?  they  seemed  to  have  found  some  subject 
of  common  interest.  Horses  !  Maurice  would  as 
soon  have  expected  to  hear  her  discussing  cookery, 
from  her  former  conversation.  Next  slie  was 
dancing  with  a  sentiment^  hero,  who  talked  Byron 
and  romance,  and  hinted  extravagant  compliment. 
With  him  she  fell  into  his  own  style,  was  languish- 
ing, and  it  seemed  incredible  that  her  sprightly 
vivacity  could  have  assumed  so  thick  a  veil. 
Maurice  wondered  when  her  Proteus-Hke  trans- 
formations would  be  exhausted.  He  felt  like  a 
spectator  at  a  play,  in  which  one  actress  takes  a 
variety  of  parts ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  deepest 
impression  left  on  his  mind  was  that  of  a  fresh, 
natural,  straightforward  character.  He  sighed  as  he 
thought  how  little  likely  this  was  to  endure  in  the 
atmosphere  by  which  he  saw  it  surrounded.  He 
knew  most  of  the  men  she  had  danced  with ;  the 
first  was  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  who  had  been  in 
the  Peninsula  at  the  same  time  with  him, — knew 
him  for  a  shallow,  worthless  coxcomb,  whose  only 
merit  was  his  personal  courage.  He  was  a  fair 
type  of  the  rest,  there  was  nothing  high  or  solid 
in  any  of  them.     What  would  she  be,  after  some 
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years  of  such  society,  and  Lady  Amelia's  guardian- 
ship ? — Of  course  there  was  already  something  in 
her  conversation  which,  had  she  been  older,  with 
less  appearance  of  exuberant  spirits,  might  have 
somewhat  shocked  his  notions,  which  were  very 
antiquated, — of  female  dignity  and  reserve.  He 
smiled  to  find  himself  defending^  her  from  this 
charge  against  an  imaginary  accuser,  who  had  some- 
how taken  the  shape  of  his  aunt  Lucy,  and  thought 
how  strange  it  was  that  the  character  which  had 
captivated  his  heart,  should  be  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  which  would  have  captivated  his  imagina- 
tion. But  alas  !  as  he  was  winding  up  an  eloquent 
unspoken  apology,  suited  utterly  to  confound  all 
audacious  heretics  on  this  subject.  Fate — who  has 
from  •  the  time  of  Alnaschar  downwards,  taken 
advantage  of  such  imaginary  performances  to 
wreak  her  vengeance  on  the  dreamer — poured  down 
a  vial  of  wrath  upon  his  head  in  the  shape  of  Lady 
Amelia  Grenville.  Yes,  there  she  was,  with  her 
Roman  profile,  her  glistening  teeth,  and  profusion 
of  jewellery,  looking  hard  and  metallic  as  ever,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  capitulate  at  once. 
As  the  world  in  general  was  at  that  moment  tend- 
ing towards  the  refreshment-room,  Maurice  w^as 
marched  down  at  once,  in  a  state  of  unresisting 
misery.     She  must  have  got  rid  of  her  daughter 
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with  a  deep  strategic  view,  as  she  began  imme- 
diately upon  Isabella's  perfections,  and  a  large  help 
of  cold  chicken  did  not,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped, 
stop  her  mouth. 

"  Isabella  always  comes  unwillingly  to  these  re- 
unions, and  I  cannot  get  her  to  dance.  She  is 
quite  made  for  a  recluse,  I  myself  of  course  can 
*  take  no  interest  in  society  but  for  her  sake,  but  it 
is  right  she  should  see  something  of  the  world." 
(She  had  seen  eight  and  twenty  years  of  it.)  "  It  is 
my  opinion  that  too  much  seclusion  is  prejudicial 
to  the  character." 

"  ¥7hat  wine  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
your  Ladyship  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  take  Madeira.  As  I  was 
telling  her  the  other  day,  one  would  grow  narrow- 
minded  in  the  deep  retirement  she  wishes  for.  She 
is  so  absorbed  in  her  studies,  but  I  always  tell  her 
one  should  study  men  as  well  as  books." 

"Certainly,  ma'am,  and  the  effects  of  over-appli- 
cation are  at  least  as  injurious  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other." 

"  Very  true,"  pursued  her  Ladyship,  quite  un- 
scathed. "  I  have  often  said  so  to  my  daughter, 
when  I  have  seen  her  devoting  too  much  of  her 
time    to   literary  pursuits.     Not  that  Isabella  is 
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anything  of  a  blue — no   one  can  have  a  greater 
horror  of  such  a  thing." 

**  Indeed." 

"  However,  I  am  thankful  for  her  love  of  se- 
clusion, as  far  as  it  has  kept  her  with  me  for  so 
long.  Her  sisters  all  married  at  so  early  an  age 
that  I  began  to  fear  I  should  be  quite  deserted." 

"  Will  you  let  me  give  you  some  more  chicken?" 

"  Thank  you, — no  more. — And  though  my  son 
is  so — everything  I  could  wish  for  as  a  companion, 
still  nothing  can  fill  the  place  of  a  daughter." 

"  A  little  jelly  ?  or  may  I  get  your  Ladyship  an 
icer 

"  Nothing  more,  thank  you. — You  joined  the 
army  in  the  year  '10,  I  think." 

"  In  the  spring  of  '12,  just  after  the  taking  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo." 

"  You  were  present  at  Badajoz  then,  I  suppose. 
Ah  that  was  a  terrible  scene."  (She  might  have 
been  speaking  of  a  crush  at  the  Opera.)  "  Many 
fine  young  men  were  laid  low  on  that  occasion ! 
The  way  my  son's  services  were  mentioned  was 
most  flattering." 

''No  doubt." 

"  War  is  a  sad  thing.  Captain  Delamere." 

"  Very  true,  ma'am." 

"  And  I  imagine  we  weak  women,  who  read  of 
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battles  at  home,  suflfer  more  from  their  horrors  than 
you  who  are  in  the  midst  of  their  excitement." 

"  Possibly." 

"  What  a  state  Isabella  used  to  be  in,  after  an 
action.  I  am  sure,  after  Albuera,  where  her  brother 
was  wounded,  I  thought  she  would  not  get  over 
it ! — She  has  so  much  sensibility  though  she  shews 
but  little." 

**  A  certain  degree  of  reticence  on  such  subjects 
is  far  from  being  blameable,  in  my  opinion,"  said 
Maurice. 

He  had  never  said  anything  so  rude  before,  but 
his  politeness  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  limits, 
and  gave  way.  If  the  sarcasm  gave  him  any 
relief  it  may  be  considered  as  well  bestowed,  for 
Lady  Amelia  took  it  as  a  compliment,  and  shewed 
her  teeth.  He  did  not  succeed  in  escaping  from 
her  for  the  rest  of  that  night,  and  had  to  listen  to 
her  disquisitions  on  the  high  compliments  which 
had  been  paid  her  son  from  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  military  world,  the  grandeur  of  the 
families  into  which  her  daughters  had  married,  the 
devoted    attachment    she    had  to  her  "  place  in 

shire,"  and  the  sacrifice  she  made  in  leaving 

it  for  the  sake  of  her  dear  Isabella.  Ari  uncon- 
cerned spectator  might  have  laughed  at  his  ludicrous 
expression  of  misery  and  resignation   during  these 
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harangues,  contrasted  with  the  comfortable  com- 
pldcency  of  the  speaker, — probably  the  Ute-a-Me 
was  a  source  of  considerable  amusement  to  some 
of  the  company,  if  not  to  the  one  chiefly  con- 
cerned. His  sufferings  only  ended  when  he  had 
handed  her  Ladyship  to  her  carriage,  without 
having  exchanged  one  word  with  Miss  Churchill 
but  the  good-night  with  which  she  took  her  seat.  He 
made  many  fervent  vows,  on  his  solitary  way  home, 
that  the  next  time  he  met  Lady  Amelia,  he  would 
be  prepared  with  a  much  stouter  resistance  than  he 
had  made  that  evening.  The  next  time  he  met 
them  he  went  up  to  Miss  Grenville  at  once,  and 
took  his  seat  beside  her,  having  discovered  by  ex- 
perience that  that  was  the  best  way  to  avoid  the 
aunt,  and  not  to  avoid  the  niece.  It  was  at  a 
small  party,  where  conversation  was  general.  When 
Maurice  entered,  a  discussion  on  the  character  of  a 
*  *  blue"  was  going  on.  It  appeared  to  be  held  in 
particular  abhorrence,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen — 
the  same  guardsman  whose  conversation  with  Miss 
Churchill  had  so  much  amused  Maurice,  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  in  as  strong  terms  as  were 
compatible  with  the  fashionable  languor  which 
characterized  all  his  words  and  actions.  When 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  Miss  Grenville 
turned  to  Maurice — with   whom  she  had  Ijy  this 
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time  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy 
— and  asked  him  if  the  last  speaker  had  expressed 
his  sentiments  on  the  matter. 

"  As  little  as  his  own,"  he  replied  smiling. 

"  Don't  you  think  he  meant  what  he  said,  then  ?" 

"  He  meant  that  he  hated  a  pedant,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and  so  do  I,  whether  male  or  female." 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  a  pedant  ? — No, 
don't  tell  me,  perhaps  it  is  pedantic  to  ask." 

He  smiled  at  her  simplicity,  and  replied,  "  I  don't 
know  what  some  of  the  present  company  might 
pronounce  it,  words  seem  to  stand  for  such  very 
different  ideas  with  them  and  with  me.  I  suppose 
we  should  all  be  agreed  in  our  disapproval  of  any 
particular  example,  though  we  might  not  hit  on 
an  abstract  definition  that  would  suit  all  parties." 

"  But  people  don't  think  that  gentlemen  must 
be  either  ignorant  or  pedantic,  why  should  they 
not  suppose  a  third  choice  for  us  ?  Why  should 
they  think  there  is  not  time  for  household  duties 
and  study  too  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  Moli^re's  Femmes  Savantes  ?" 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  it  while  Lord  Linton 
was  speaking.  There  is  one  speech  in  it  rather 
like  what  he  said." 

*'  I  thought  I  remembered  something  of  the 
kind.     Who  is  the  speaker  ?" 
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"  Chrisale — the  father  and  husband  of  the 
learned  ladies,  He  is  attacking  them  for  being  so 
much  occupied  with  their  studies,  and  neglecting 
all  household  affairs,  and  says  that  formerly  women 
were  much  wiser ;  their  books  were— 

**  *  Un  d^,  du  fil,  et  des  aiguilles 
Dont  elles  travaillaieut  au  trousseau  de  leur  filles.'  " 

"  A  very  good  summary  of  the  w^hole  duty  of 
women,"  said  he  laughing — "  for  such  as  have 
their  own  or  their  daughters'  trousseaux  to  work 
at." 

**  But  for  those  who  have  not? — I  think  the 
world  is  very  hard  upon  them.  It  is  very  severe 
on  their  propensity  to  unprofitable  gossip,  and  yet 
it  sneers  at  any  other  manner  in  which  they  try  to 
occupy  their  time." 

"  The  world  ?"  he  repeated,  smiling. 

''  The  silly  part  of  it,  then.  " 

"  Any  woman  who  would  be  deterred  from  study 
by  such  an  opinion,  is  not  one  who  would  ever 
make  much  of  it." 

"  I  don't  think  any  man  can  quite  enter  into  our 
dread  of  ridicule.  It  would  never  stand  in  the 
way  of  anything  heroic,  I  know ;  but  I  think  there 
may  be  a  degree  of  interest  in  any  study  strong 
enough  to  be  successful  if  it  were  followed  up,  and 
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yet  weak  enough  to  be  extinguished  by  a  cold 
sneer." 

"  I  ought  not  to  speak  slightingly  of  such  a 
feeling ;  for  it  is  that,  in  its  right  degree,  that  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  all  that  is  peculiar  to  women 
as  women." 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  must  be  a 
mistake — that  what  is  good  for  one  sex  must  be 
equally  good  for  the  other." 

"  But  you  did  not  remain  long  of  that  opinion, 
I  am  sure. — For  my  part,  if  I  had  to  choose 
whether  women  should  be  mere  soft,  gentle  fools, 
such  as  Lord  Linton  seems  to  approve  of,  or  mas- 
culine strong-minded  creatures,  able  to  discourse  on 
the  rights  of  women,  I  would  choose  the  former  a 
thousand  times  more  willingly, — and  I  believe  you 
would  find  most  people  of  my  mind  on  the 
subject." 

"  I  know  they  are,"  she  said  somewhat  sadly ; 
"  a  woman  had  better  do  something  really  cruel  or 
deceitful,  than  offend  against  any  of  the  usages  of 
society,  if  she  cares  for  the  opinion  of  the  world." 
She  was  so  peculiarly  gentle  and  modest  herself 
that  he  wondered  at  the  slight  tinge  of  bitterness 
in  this  speech,  and  said  with  some  surprise — "  Do 
you  consider  these  requirements  so  onerous,  then  ?" 
"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  at  least  not  as  far  as  they 
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concern  people  of  our  station  in  life.  I  only  mean 
that  I  wonder  sometimes  why  it  should  be  that  the 
same  things  should  excite  praise  in  a  man  and 
blame  in  a  women." 

"  Miss  Grenville  on  the  Rights  of  Women  ?" 
said  a  malicious  voice  behind  the  sofa,  on  which 
the  disputants  were  sitting.  Isabella  started  and 
turned  scarlet,  and  looked  more  like  a  guilty  con- 
spirator, than  a  champion  for  the  emancipation  of 
woman.  Maurice  was  amused  to  see  indications 
of  the  feeling  at  a  disapproval  of  which  she  had 
hinted.  The  voice  which  had  interrupted  their 
conversation  was  one  whose  faintest  tone  quickened 
the  movements  of  his  heart,  but  he  never  forgot  to 
be  good  natured,  and  hastened  to  relieve  his  com- 
panion's embarrassment  by  saying, 

"  Miss  Grenville  against  them,  I  am  happy  to 
say." 

"  Oh,  Isabella,  what  a  coward  you  must  be,  and 
a  hypocrite  into  the  bargain. — You  pretend  you  are 
against  the  Rights  of  Woman  1" 

"  What  do  you  know  of  the  Rights  of  Woman, 
silly  child  ?"  said  her  cousin,  looking  one  quarter 
amused,  and  three  quarters  annoyed. 

"  I  think,"  said  Maurice  (was  he  not  a  very 
philosophic  lover?),  "that  besides  the  qualities 
which  we  admire  in  every  thing  or  person  purely 
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for  their  own  sake,  there  are  some  which  we  prize 
as  adapted  to  certain  ends.  Now  men  and  women 
have  such  different  work  to  do  in  the  world,  that 
these  secondary  qualities  must  be  different  in  each. 
You  do  not  want,  I  am  sure,  to  destroy  all  that  is 
softening  and  refining  in  life.  We  want  strength 
too,  but  it  would  be  a  dreary  world  if  we  were  to 
have  nothing  else." 

"  I  hate  the  sort  of  nonsense  people  talk  about 
it !"  exclaimed  Miss  Churchill,  with  a  vehemence, 
that  contrasted  curiously  with  the  quiet  metaphy- 
sical  tone  of  the  last  speech.  *^  Why,  men  might 
just  as  well  make  a  hardship  of  being  expected  to 
be  more  courageous  than  we.  And  yet,  much  as 
you  men  detest  a  masculine  woman,  I  think  we 
feel  an  even  greater  horror  of  a  cowardly  man." 

"  True,"  said  her  cousin,  thoughtfully. 

"  I  think  my  mother  wants  to  speak  to  me," 
said  Maurice,  rising  abruptly,  and  crossing  the 
room. 

"  He  must  have  been  very  tired  of  the  discus- 
sion. Bell,"  said  Miss  Churchill,  "  to  have  made 
such  a  transparent  •  excuse  for  escaping  it.  Do 
look,  there  is  Lady  Delamere  at  the  card-table,  and 
he  has  gone  up  to  the  piano.  I  wish  I  had  not 
spoken." 

Miss    Grenville   looked    mortitied.     There    is 
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something  very  chilling  in  the  discovery  that  a 
conversation  which  has  been  particularly  unreserved 
on  the  one  side,  has  been  felt  wearisome  on  the 
other. 

"  He  could  not  have  been  offended  at  anything/' 
said  she,  timidly. 

"  Offended  I  What  in  the  world  should  he  be 
offended  at?'* 

"  I  hope  I  said  nothing  unfeminine." 

"  What  a  fright  you  are  in  I  His  approbation 
seems  a  matter  you  have  very  much  at  heart." 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Eugenia.  Don't  talk  in 
that  way  before  everybody." 

"  How  you  colour,  Bell !  1  do  really  believe — ■ 
Well,  Lord  Linton,  so  you  disapprove  of  a  blue- 
stocking ?  That  discovery  has  been  a  cruel  blow 
to  me,  for  I  always  meant  to  set  up  for  one 
myself." 

"  You  are  so  satirical,  Miss  Churchill  I"  drawled 
his  lordship. 

"  No  I  am  I  really  ?  Dear  me !  that  is  too 
much." 

"  It  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  you  were  to  rob 
us  of  our  sole  advantage  over  you !  You  have 
little  enough  occasion  to  encumber  yourself  with 
the  wit  of  other  people,  with  such  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  your  own." 
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"  That  is  why  you  give  me  so  little  of  yours,  I 
suppose." 

He  looked  rather  taken  aback,  but  she  was 
handsome  enough  to  say  what  she  pleased.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  inclined  to  be  made  a  target  of, 
and  seemed  meditating  his  escape.  Eugenia  had 
no  intention  of  letting  him  go.  She  liked  to  keep 
him  on  her  list  of  danglers ;  and  seeing  symptoms 
of  an  inclination  to  break  his  chain,  determined  to 
rivet  it  more  strongly  than  ever. 

"  Do  tell  me  really  what  you  think  about  learned 
ladies,  Lord  Linton.  Do  you  really  dislike  them  ? 
or  did  you  only  say  so  to  encourage  poor,  ignorant 
creatures  like  me,  who  hardly  know  how  to  read 
and  write  ?" 

The  elaborate  flourish  of  compliment  which 
followed  may  be  imagined.  Eugenia  listened  with 
an  innocent  expression  of  countenance. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  don't  know  me.  I  shall  try 
to  leave  you  in  the  impression  you  have  of  me 
already,  without  opening  your  eyes  to  my  real 
character.  What  is  that  you  were  saying,  Isa- 
bella dear  ?     Do  you  want  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

"  I  said  nothing,"  rephed  her  cousin,  who  had 
been  casting  disapproving  glances  at  her  ever  since 
she  began  to  speak  to  Lord  Linton. 

"  No  ;  but  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  you  had 

VOL.  I.  R 
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something  to  say.  What  a  difference  there  is 
between  me  and  my  cousin  !  She  could  say  much, 
to  judge  from  her  looks,  and  never  speaks ;  and  I 
am  never  silent  and  say  nothing." 

She  had  now  collected  round  her  the  knot  of 
gentlemen  which  never  failed  to  form  itself  in  her 
train.     Flattering  the  vanity  of  one,  piquing  that 
of  another — playing    them,    aU    skilfully  off,  one 
against  the  other,  and  keeping  all  in  a  nice  equili- 
brium, where  the  balance  seemed  inclining  towards 
each  in  his  turn,  and  never  distinctly  marked  out 
any — never  had  her  coquetry  been  more  brilliant, 
more  delicate,  more  successful.     But  one  spectator 
it  failed  to  bewitch — to  all  appearance,  at  least; 
and  so  accustomed  was  she  to  receive  the  incense 
of  all  male  beholders,  that  she  was  dissatisfied  with 
all  that  was  given,  because  he  knelt  not  at  her 
shrine.     Many  were  the  restless  glances  she  cast 
towards  the  doorway  where  he  stood,  mechanically 
swinging  his  eye-glass.     They  were  meant  as  invi- 
tations ;  but  he  either  did  not  perceive,  or  chose  to 
decline  them.     At  last,  quite  out  of  patience,  and 
rather  enjoying  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  she 
walked  up  to  him. 

"  You  were  in  great  want  of  an  excuse  to  escape 
from  us  just  now,  Captain  Delamere,"  said  she, 
with  the  arch  glance  of  a  mischievous  child.     "  I 
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think  on  the  shortest  notice  I  could  have  invented 
a  better  one.  You  said  you  wanted  to  speak  to 
your  mother,  and  you  never  went  near  her." 

Eugenia  was  not  often  disconcerted;  but  the 
present  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  her 
self-possession  entirely  deserted  her.  Her  speech 
had  an  effect  on  her  auditor  for  which  she  was  not 
in  the  least  prepared :  he  stammered  and  turned 
crimson.  Very  few  young  women  can  make  a 
man  blush  without  feeling  ashamed  of  themselves, 
however  little  inclined  they  may  ordinarily  be  to 
that  feeling. 

"  What  have  I  said  ?"  she  exclaimed,  in  evident 
distress.  "  I  didn't  mean — I  didn't  know — I  beg 
your  pardon,  Captain  Delamere." 

Her  eagerness  and  simplicity  restored  Maurice 
to  something  like  equanimity.  He  managed  to 
say  something  about  having  seen  that  his  mother 
was  occupied  at  cards,  after  having  risen. 

"  But  did  I  really  say  anything  rude  ?"  she  per- 
sisted, raising  her  glowing  face  towards  him  with 
an  expression  of  confiding,  child-like  innocence  that 
touched  his  soul.  He  felt  it  was  her  real  self  that 
spoke.  All  that  was  vain  and  frivolous  in  her  was 
superficial;  her  deepest  feelings  were  all  pure  and 
earnest.  He  was  in  love  before,  but  he  first  loved 
her   from    that   moment.     The    sudden   rush  of 
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emotion  which  came  over  him  quite  prevented  his 
finding  voice  to  answer  her  question.  She  repeated 
it  earnestly. 

"  Do  tell  me  if  I  was  very  rude." 

*'  No — no,"  he  said,  and  longed  to  say  more. 
A  bare  denial  to  such  a  question  was  hardly  gra- 
cious, but  he  had  no  words.  She  waited  a  minute, 
and  finding  him  still  silent,  continued : — 

*'  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so  thoughtlessly — 
I  wish  I  could  always  think  before  I  speak." 

"  My  dear,  Mrs.  Stanton  wants  you  to  sing.  Go 
at  once.  Miss  Brooke  is  just  getting  up.  Good 
evening,  Captain  Delamere.  Are  you  musical? 
A  charming  voice  Miss  Brooke's." 

Maurice  controlled  a  very  strong  impulse  to  stop 
his  ears,  and  buried  some  very  fervent  wishes  for 
Lady  Amelia's  habitation,  at  that  moment,  in  the 
recesses  of  his  heart.  But  his  politeness  could  go 
no  fm-ther.  It  exhausted  itself  in  that  effort ;  and 
an  inarticulate  sound,  as  much  Hke  a  groan  as 
anything  else,  was  all  the  outward  sign  of  sympathy 
her  ladyship  received  from  him.  She  continued 
her  remarks,  however,  in  spite  of  their  unpromising 
reception;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Maurice  had 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  rejoice  at  the  inter- 
ruption. Had  it  been  delayed  another  moment, 
he  must  have  spoken — and  risked  everything.    His 
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senses  returned  gradually,  but  entirely.  He  was 
soon  able  to  speak  articulately,  then  by  degrees 
some  little  coherence  was  perceptible  in  his  remarks. 
Grammar  slowly  followed ;  and  by  the  time  Lady 
Amelia  had  come  to  the  end  of  a  gracious  and 
long-winded  invitation  to  dinner  at  her  house  the 
next  day,  he  was  able  to  accept  it  with  all  his  usual 
politeness,  and  more  than  his  usual  eagerness. 
Some  faint  qualms  of  conscience  troubled  him,  as 
an  uncomfortable  suspicion  crossed  his  mind ;  but 
he  turned  away  from  it,  and  allayed  them  with  the 
reflection  that  no  modest  man  should  trouble  him- 
self with  such  vague  and  improbable  theories. 
Perhaps,  had  his  father  known  of  these  cogitations 
of  his,  he  might  again  have  used  the  words,  "  con- 
venient humility." 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

*'  Her  wandering  looks  a  lively  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  upfixed  as  those." 

Pope. 

Maurice  felt  some  trepidation  on  announcing 
his  engagement  next  morning  at  breakfast.  He 
did  not  know  whether  his  mother  or  aunt  sur- 
mised anything  of  the  real  attraction  which  led 
him  to  Lady  Amelia  Grenville's,  and  dreaded  the 
least  approach  to  a  jest  upon  the  subject.  He 
need  not  have  been  afraid  :  their  shrinking  from 
jokes  of  that  nature  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  his 
father  never  condescended  to  take  much  interest  in 
his  engagements,  and  since  his  oflfence,  less  than 
ever.  The  only  allusion  he  ever  made  to  them 
was  to  remark  satirically  on  the  great  improve- 
ment in  Maurice's  health,  and  the  peculiarity  of  a 
temperament  which  suited  so  well  with  late  hours 
and  unwholesome  dinners,  and  yet  was  utterly  un- 
fitted  for  any  exertion  whatever.      Nobody  felt 
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much  inclination  to  repeat  gossip  to  Sir  Arthur 
Delamere,  and  he  was  quite  unaware  that  the 
fashionable  world  had  been  so  good  as  to  choose 
him  a  daughter-in-law.  Not  so  his  wife  ;  rumours 
of  that  nature  had  reached  her  ears,  and  she  had 
seen  a  great  deal  which  inclined  her  to  believe  in 
the  probability  of  their  truth.  It  was  matter  of 
regret  to  her ;  she  disliked  Lady  Amelia  as  much 
as  she  could  be  said  to  dislike  anybody — a  feeling 
in  which  she  was  not  peculiar.  Beyond  checking 
any  expression  of  this,  however,  she  took  no  notice 
of  the  attachment  she  imagined  her  son  to  feel. 
Lucy  hoped  it  might  be  real.  She  did  not  like 
Lady  Amelia,  and  past  circumstances  had  given 
her  a  very  natural  prejudice  against  the  family, 
lut  she  felt  sure  that  any  attachment  to  so  un- 
attractive a  person  as  Miss  Grenville  must  have 
vsry  deep  and  sohd  grounds,  and  thought  a  happy 
attachment  the  only  thing  to  rouse  Maurice  out  of 
the  melancholy  which  had  possessed  him  since 
quitting  the  army. 

He  was  early  in  fulfilling  his  engagement  that 
evsning,  and  found  only  Miss  Grenville  and  one  of 
her  little  nephews  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
locked  so  uncomfortable  and  constrained  when  he 
came  in,  that  the  suspicion  of  the  previous  evening 
came  back  upon  him  with  an  unpleasant  degree  of 
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Strength.  He  began  making  acquaintance  with 
the  little  boy,  and  talked  nonsense  to  him,  till 
Miss  Grenville's  awkwardness  seemed  to  have  worn 
off,  after  which  they  fell  into  conversation  together. 
A  copy  of  Rokeby  was  lying  on  the  table,  which 
led  them  to  speak  of  Scott.  Maurice  was  rather 
inclined  to  attack  him,  and  he  found  a  warm  de- 
fender in  Isabella.  They  were  discussing  the  sub- 
ject when  Miss  Churchill  entered. 

"  Eugenia,"  said  her  cousin,  turning  toward  her, 
"  your  championship  is  wanted.  Captain  Dela- 
mere  does  not  admire  Scott." 

"  Oh  !"  she  exclaimed,  her  face  kindling  ; 
"  *  breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  ?'  " 

"  Not  quite,  I  hope,"  he  replied.  "  Do  noj 
hasten  to  pronounce  the  condemnation,  that  *  for 
him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell.'  I  only  said  I 
did  not  think  history  owed  him  much." 

"  Is  it  nothing  to  have  such  pictures  as  are  given 
in  Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  instead  of 
a  dry  list  of  dates  and  dynasties  ?"  j 

"  A  great  deal  ;  but  it  is  not  history." 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  asked  Isabella,  "  that  if 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  given,  a  few  inaccuracies 
are  of  small  importance  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  that  is  exactly  what  Scott,  does 
not  give.      He    gives  the  outward  manners  and 
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costumes  of  the  age  in  a  very  picturesque  form,  and 
that  is  all." 

"  Well,"  said  Eugenia,  and  her  eyes  sparkled, 
"  he  gives  some  spirit  that  is  very  unlike  this  age. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  lived  in  those  times  !" 

"  In  Scott's  times  ?"  said  Maurice,  smiling  ; 
"  I  think  that  wish  is  a  greater  tribute  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  pictures,  than  to  their  truth." 

"  I  don't  believe  people  were  ever  dull  then." 

Maurice  thought  dulness  could  hardly  ap- 
proach so  sunny  and  brilliant  a  being  as  the  one 
before  him,  and  his  eyes  revealed  something  of 
this  opinion.  It  did  not,  however,  dispose  him  to  a 
courteous  assent. 

"  I  think  they  were  quite  as  dull  as  we  are,"  he 
replied.  "  Depend  upon  it  the  ladies  must  have 
got  dreadfully  tired  of  their  embroidery,  while  their 
lords  were  at  the  crusades." 

"They  had  something  to  care  about,  at  all 
events,  when  their  lords  came  back." 

"  So  had  we,"  said  her  cousin.  "  The  last 
war " 

"  Oh,  the  last  war  did  not ;  there  was  nobody 
in  it — on  our  side  at  least — that  at  all  came  up  to 
my  idea  of  a  hero." 

Maurice  made  no  answer,  and  began  turning 
over  the  pages  of  Rokeby,  with  a  seriousness  that 
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surprised  both  the  cousins.  He  seemed  aware  of 
their  feeling,  and  with  an  effort  to  shake  off  the 
reflections,  whatever  they  were,  that  had  troubled 
him,  made  some  remark  on  the  poem. 

Miss  Grenville  seemed  inclined  to  revive  the 
discussion. 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  do  Scott  justice,"  she 
began.  "  Perhaps  he  may  not  bring  back  much 
of  the  real  spirit  of  past  times,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
great  gain  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the  people  who 
lived  then  are  real  men  and  women,  and  did  some- 
thing else  besides  fight  battles  and  sign  treaties." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Miss  Churchill,  "  if  my  cou- 
sin is  on  my  side  you  may  give  yourself  up  for 
lost,  Captain  Delamere.  She  has  read  every  his- 
tory that  ever  was  written,  and  a  great  many 
more." 

"  An  alarming  picture,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  My  dear  Eugenia,"  remonstrated  Miss  Gren- 
ville, "  Captain  Delamere  is  not  acccustomed  to 
your  lively  style  of  libelHng  your  friends." 

*•  I  will  take  it  as  you  interpret.  Miss  Grenville ; 
a  romance,  or  a  history.  I  confess  I  should  ima- 
gine Miss  Churchill  more  partial  to  the  romantic 
class  of  productions." 

•*  My  own  statement  is  strictly  historical ; 
nothing  in  Hume  or  Gibbon  is  half  so  true,  it 
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was  despair  of  ever  equalling  her,  and  a  dislike  to 
be  second  in  any  study,  that  has  prevented  me 
from  ever  reading  a  line." 

"  I  thought  you  spoke  of  history  as  a  list  of 
dates  and  dynasties." 

"  And  you  imagined  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  it  necessary  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  its 
character  ?" 

"  So  it  appears  to  the  ordinary  mind." 

**  A  popular  delusion  ! — reading  a  book  is  the 
very  worst  possible  way  of  finding  out  what  there 
is  in  it.  In  living  with  a  person  like  my  cousin, 
one  insensibly  gathers  a  sort  of  infusion  of  know- 
ledge that  does  very  well  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  too  alarming,  if  we 
were  each  as  learned  as  she  is  ?" 

"  Eugenia !"  said  Isabella,  in  an  imploring  voice. 
Maurice  saw  that  she  was  annoyed  at  this  badinage, 
which  seemed  to  him  carried  to  the  verge  of  good- 
breeding,  and  there  was  a  tinge  of  reproof  in  his 
answer,  courteous  and  respectful  as  it  was. 

"  I  have  not — as  far  as  I  have  observed,  found 
the  most  learned  of  my  friends  the  most  alarming.'* 

Astonishment  was  the  chief  feeling  excited  in 
Eugenia's  mind,  and  expressed  in  her  face,  by  this 
speech.  That  such  an  opening  for  a  compliment 
should  be  neglected  was  sufficiently  wonderful,  but 
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that  it  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  rebuke  ? 
There  was  something  piquant  in  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  and  she  certainly  liked  Maurice  none  the 
worse  for  that  speech  of  his.  Before  she  could 
answer,  Lady  Amelia  came  in,  in  whose  presence 
literary  discussions  did  not  flourish. 

"  My  son  is  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  renew 
an  acquaintance  he  remembers  with  so  much  plea- 
sure in  the  Peninsula,  Captain  Delamere,"  she  said, 
after  the  first  greetings  were  over ;  "  he  started  yes- 
terday for  Paris,  in  company  with  his  friend.  Lord 
Elmore.  His  acquaintance  is  so  large,  and  his 
friends  are  always  so  anxious  for  his  companionship, 
that  we  lose  more  of  his  society  than  I  could  wish. 
I  trust  the  pleasure  of  his  meeting  you  is  only 
postponed." 

Maurice  could  not  give  the  expected  regret. 
No  conventional  formula  could  have  been  in  his 
mind  an  excuse  for  so  monstrous  a  falsehood. 
When  he  remembered,  that  till  that  day  he  had 
been  constantly  in  the  society  of  Grenville's  mother, 
sister,  and  cousin,  without  once  meeting  himself, 
and  considered  how  much  ingenuity  must  have 
been  exerted  to  bring  about  such  an  arrangement ; 
he  almost  admired  the  cool  complacency  with  which 
Lady  Amelia  gave  utterance  to  her  pretty  httle 
fiction  concerning  him. 
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The  only  other  guest  expected  was  now  an- 
nounced— Mr.  Herbert,  the  father  of  the  little  boy, 
and  son-in-law  of  his  hostess.  He  was  a  heavy, 
uninteresting  man,  who  had  travelled  much,  and 
gained  nothing  thereby,  but  an  exaggerated  horror 
of  everything  English.  The  dinner  was  as  dull  as 
anything  could  be  in  the  presence  of  Eugenia 
Churchill.  There  was  not  much  amusement  to 
be  got  out  of  Mr.  Herbert's  diatribe  against  En- 
glish cookery.  More  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
derived  from  Lady  Amelia's  continual  attempts  to 
draw  out  her  daughter,  and  their  complete  failure ; 
but  Maurice  v/as  too  much  absorbed  in  one  idea 
to  notice  them,  and  had  too  much  delicacy  of 
feeling  not  to  be  distressed  at  their  evident  motive, 
if  he  had  done  so. 

Only  once  during  dinner,  did  Eugenia's  voice 
send  a  thrill  to  his  heart,  and  trifling  as  the  remark 
was,  it  was  not  unmeaning  to  his  ear,  as  it  told 
him  that  she  still  remembered  the  conversation  she 
had  heard  in  the  ball-room — no  very  wonderful 
fact  in  itself,  but  what  trifle  is  too  small  for  love 
to  invest  with  significance  9  Mr.  Herbert  was 
rallying  her  with  awkward  pleasantry,  on  the 
number  of  hearts  she  had  broken,  and  the  probable 
result  in  the  bills  of  m^ortality,  when  she  replied, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  Maurice  : 
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"  I  am  afraid  we  have  all  formidable  rivals  in 
an  arm-chair  and  a  cigar." 

He  had  not  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
again,  till  they  were  in  the  drawing-room,  the  tite- 
h'Ute  with  Mr.  Herbert  being  happily  cut  short 
by  the  opera.  When  they  entered  they  found 
Eugenia  alone ;  Mr.  Herbert  took  up  the  news- 
paper, and  Maurice  approached  her. 

"1  am  very  much  ashamed  to  find  that  my 
heretical  remarks  at  Lady  Wyndham*s  ball  were 
overheard." 

"  Not  a  very  remarkable  thing  to  happen  in  a 
crowd." 

"Is  it  not? — I  always  imagined  a  ball-room 
the  safest  place  for  confidence.  I  thought  every- 
body was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  business  of 
the  evening  to  have  much  leisure  to  listen." 

"  No,"  she  said,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  mis- 
chievous delight,  "  that  won't  do  ;  you  said  on  that 
same  memorable  occasion,  that  you  never  saw  a 
set  of  people  look  more  thoroughly  bored ;  now 
you  must  not  make  them  deeply  absorbed  in  their 
gaieties.  You  may  take  your  choice,  but  both 
those  speeches  cannot  be  true." 

"  Then  I  must  plead  guilty  to  gross  affectation 
in  one  case  or  the  other  ?" 

''  Exactly  so." 
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"  I  must  leave  you  to  decide  which  speech  had 
most  air  of  sincerity." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  as  one  was  spoken  to  a 
man,  and  the  other  to  a  woman,  I  can  have  very 
little  doubt  on  that  matter." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  fashionable  enough  to 
make  the  distinction  your  words  imply/' 

"  No,"  she  cried,  with  sudden,  naive  openness, 
*'  I  do  believe  you  are  not." 

What  was  the  feeling  which  stirred  his  heart  at 
these  words  ?  Was  it  joy  at  her  appreciation  of 
his  character,  or  sorrow  that  she  expressed  it  in 
terms  she  could  hardly  have  used  to  a  possible 
lover?  He  was  very  young — why  did  she  behave 
as  if  it  were  impossible  he  should  appear  in  such 
a  character  ?  Before  he  had  settled  this  question 
the  two  other  ladies  entered,  cloaked  for  the  Opera, 
and  he  discovered  Eugenia  was  not  to  be  of  the 
party.  He  had  never  enjoyed  an  opera  less.  The 
music  and  performers  were  first  rate,  and  alone  he 
could  have  been  perfectly  happy,  recalling  every 
word  and  gesture  of  her  he  loved,  and  forgetting 
the  music  in  the  exquisite  dreams  to  which  it  should 
give  rise.  But  in  the  first  place  more  uncongenial 
society  than  that  in  which  he  found  himself,  for 
a  Ustener  at  an  opera,  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
Mr,  Herbert  talked  incessantly,  his  mother-in^aw 
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(lid  not  say  much,  but  her  hard,  precise  voice  and 
cut-and-dry  remarks  irritated  Maurice  to  a  degree 
that  rendered  enjoyment  of  the  music  impossible. 
In  the  second  place  his  uncomfortable  suspicions  as 
to  Lady  Amelia's  designs  upon  him  returned  to 
his  mind  more  strongly  than  ever,  in  the  course  of 
that  evening,  and  certain  glances  from  such  of  her 
acquaintance  as  dropped  in  between  the  acts 
shewed  him,  that  he  had  given  her  grounds  to 
suppose  her  pursuit  of  him  was  not  a  hopeless 
one. 

No  man  could  be  slower  /to  imagine  himself  the 
object  of  maternal  manoeuvres  than  Maurice. 
His  great  modesty  and  chivalric  respect  for  women 
made  him  shrink  from  such  an  idea  with  peculiar 
horror.  But  it  was  impossible  even  for  a  man 
absorbed  in  one  strong  passion,  to  remain  quite 
blind  to  the  meaning  of  so  sudden  an  attack  as 
Lady  Amelia's,  and  it  distressed  him  exceedingly, 
though  he  perceived — when  he  was  at  leisure  to 
perceive  anything  about  the  matter — that  it  occa- 
sioned Miss  Grenville  an  annoyance  at  least  equal 
to  his  own.  But  he  also  saw  that  she  did  not 
dislike  him,  and  the  suspicion  (hat  in  his  weak 
acceptance  of  her  mother's  attentions  he  had  run 
the  risk  of  creating  a  feeling  he  could  not  return, 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  and   obtained  a 
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hold  upon  his  mind  he  did  not  discover  till  after- 
wards, when  the  absorbing  excitement  which  then 
occupied  it  had  passed  awa)^ 

Once  only  during  the  evening  was  he  greeted 
by  a  remark  in  harmony  with  his  own  feelings, — 
when,  after  a  very  beautiful  solo.  Miss  Grenville, 
turning  to  him  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  ex- 
claimed— "  Oh,  you  should  hear  my  cousin  sing 
that." 

The  effect  this  simple  speech  produced  on  Lady 
Amelia  was  very  remarkable.  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
Isabella,  and  don't  interrupt  the  music,"  said  she  ; 
and  really  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  hear  anything 
so  natural  from  her  lips.  Her  natural  fit  was  of 
very  short  duration.  After  a  short  pause,  she 
graciously  proceeded.  "  Your  partiality  for  your 
cousin  leads  you  greatly  to  exaggerate  her  musical 
talents.  She  sings  well  enough,  but  nothing  that 
need  call  forth  such  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It  is 
lucky  that  Captain  Delamere  has  heard  her,  or  he 
would  be  expecting  a  second  Grassini." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  am  not  the  only  person  who 
admires  her  singing.     Don't  you  remember — " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  you  will  now  allow  me 
to  listen  to  Catalani ;  by  and  bye  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  any  confirmation  your  opinion  may 
have  received." 

VOL.   1.  s 
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"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "  with  all 
due  deference  to  your  superior  judgment,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  remark — having  heard  all  the  best 
singers  through  France  and  Italy — that  your  little 
niece  has  a  voice  that  beats  them  all  hollow." 

"Everybody  knows  the  originality  of  your 
opinions,  my  dear  Charles — but  Catalan!  is  going 
to  sing." 

She  had  been  singing  all  through  Mr.  Herbert's 
speech,  but  Maurice  forgave  him  the  interruption. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  very  tiresome,  and  he 
was  glad  to  find  himself  on  his  way  home. 

He  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  party  to  whom 
the  hours  passed  slowly.  Isabella  Grenville  was 
not  less  relieved  to  escape  from  the  box  than  he ; 
and  as  she  entered  her  room. — which  she  shared 
with  her  cousin, — the  expression  on  her  face  was 
that  of  great  weariness. 

*'  How  early  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Eugenia. 

'•'  Are  we  ?" 

"  And  yet  you  look  tired.'* 

''  Do  I  •?" 

Eugenia  laughed.  "  Well,  I  hoped  I  should 
have  heard  something  more  amusing  after  my 
solitary  evening." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  changed  places  with 
you." 
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"  Why  ?  what  has  gone  wrong  ?" 

"  Nothing,  only  you  would  have  enjoyed  the 
opera  more  than  I  did." 

"  I  thought  you  were  devoted  to  Mozart." 

"  I  like  his  music  very  much." 

"  Then  what  has  annoyed  you,  Bell  ?  Tell  me 
directly,"  she  continued,  with  the  playful  imperi- 
ousness  of  a  spoilt  child. 

**  Nothing  has  annoyed  me.  I  am  only  tired  of 
this " 

"Of  this  what?" 

"  This  life  I  lead — seeing  people  I  don't  care 
for,  talking  without  saying  anything — always  on 
the  surface, — always  dressing,  and  making  con- 
versation." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  don't  want  people 
to  be  always  talking  philosophy,  and  wear  sackcloth, 
do  you  ?" 

**  I  only  want  them  not  to  say  what  they  don't 
mean,  and  talk  about  what  they  don't  care  for." 

Eugenia  stared,  but  made  no  answer.  Society 
was  lively  enough  to  her ;  that  painful  sense  of  its 
hoUowness  that  most  have  known  at  some  period 
of  their  lives  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  her  heart. 
She  was  not  long  silent,  however,  but  was  not 
inchned  for  philosophical  discussions,  and  began 
abruptly,  "  Did  he  like  it  ?" 
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"  Did  who  like  what  ?" 

"  Did    Captain  Delamere,   late  of  the  th 

regiment — (he  was  in  Mortimer's  regiment,  wasn't 
he  ?  He  wasn't  ?  Oh,  very  well !  I  thought 
Aunt  Amelia  talked  as  if  they  had  been  always 
together) — at  all  events  he  is  son   of  Sir  Arthur 

Delamere,  Baronet,  of  Framleigh  Hall, shire, 

and  Grosvenor  Square — did  he  like  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  at  which  you  were 
present  this  evening'? — There,  I  hope  that  is  precise 
enough  for  you." 

"  I  did  not  ask  him." 

"  Don't  answer  as  if  you  were  on  oath.  Surely 
you  could  make  some  guess." 

"  I  might,  perhaps,  if  I  had  known  you 
took  such  an  interest  in  the  subject.  But  he 
was  very  silent.  I  don't  think  he  spoke  above 
twice." 

"  I  should  think  not,  when  Catalani  was  singing 
and  Charles  Herbert  talking ;  for  I  am  sure  there 
must  have  been  a  duet  between  them  all  the 
evening." 

"  Charles  did  take  rather  more  than  his  fair 
share,"  said  Isabella,  smiling. 

"  He  has  quite  a  talent  for  using  the  fewest 
possible  ideas  and  the  utmost  possible  words.  His 
speeches  always  remind  me  of  that    little  over- 
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dressed    Miss    Howard,    who   looks    quite    over- 
whelmed beneath  her  load  of  drapery." 

"  He  is  a  very  amiable  man,  and  has  more  sense 
than  one  would  think  at  first  sight — or  hearing." 

"  Well,  never  mind  him  and  his  good  sense — 
which  I  have  not  discovered  at  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth hearing,  by  the  bye — but  tell  me  why  you 
don't  like  Captain  Delamere  ?" 

"  I  never  said  I  did  not  like  him." 

"  There  you  are  in  a  court  of  law  again  !  What 
is  the  use  of  saying  those  things  to  me  ?  I  know 
you  don't  like  him — you  are  always  getting  out  of 
his  way;  and  it  is  very  odd  of  you,  for  he  seems 
to  like  talking  to  you.  I  think  him  rather  pleasant. 
Oh !  it's  all  very  well  to  brush  your  hair  in  that 
furious  way,  as  if  I  didn't  see  quite  well  you  want 
me  to  drop  the  subject.  Do  tell  me  what  there  is 
about  him  ?" 

"  You  are  too  curious,  Jenny." 

"  Oh !    Isabella,    what    nonsense    to    make    a 
mystery  about  him !     What  can  you  know  about 
him  ?     You  never  saw  him  before  that  evening  at 
Lady  Windham's,  did  you  ?" 
.  "  Never  I"  ' 

"  Well,  then,  what  can  you  know  about  him  ? 
I  believe  you  want  to  make  a  romantic  hero  out  of 
him,  because  he  looks  so  pale  and  interesting ;  but 
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where  you  get  your  romance  about  him  I  can't 
imagine.  For  my  part,  I  hate  your  milk-and- 
water  men." 

"  Your  head  seems  very  full  of  one,  at  all  events 
— at  least,  if  you  call  him  a  milk-and-water  man." 

*'  My  head  full  of  him !  I  declare  I  never 
thought  less  of  anybody  in  my  life ;  and  if  you  had 
not  made  such  an  absurd  mystery  about  him,  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  his  name." 

Isabella  smiled,  and  was  silent.  Not  so  her 
cousin.  She  went  on,  after  a  moment's  pause : — 
''  Does  Mortimer  know  anything  about  him  ?" 

*'  They  knew  each  other  in  Portugal." 

"  Then  I  shall  get  this  mystery  out  of  him — 
not  that  I  believe  there  is  any." 

"  Eugenia  !  you  must  not  say  a  word  about  him 
to  Mortimer.  He  will  be  very — he  will  not  like  it 
at  all.  Indeed  you  must  not  ask  him  any  foolish 
questions." 

She  had — as  she  generally  did — said  the  most 
indiscreet  thing  she  could  have  hit  upon.  She 
could  hardly  have  piqued  her  cousin's  curiosity 
more  effectually. 

"Then  there  is  something  in  it!"  cried  she, 
sitting  up  in  bed.     "  Tell  me  what." 

"Eugenia,"  said  her  cousin,  making  a  grieat 
effort  to  speak  calmly,  "  there  is  something — I  do 
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know  something  of  Captain  Delamere  that  I  cannot 
tell  you.  But  believe  me  you  must  not  ask  Mor- 
timer anything  about  it." 

"  Must !"  Eugenia  repeated,  haughtily.  "  You 
presume  a  great  deal,  Isabella,  on  the  few  years 
that  there  are  between  us ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
exactly  your  place  to  dictate  to  me  what  I  may 
talk  about  to  Mortimer.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
be  much  obliged  to  you  for  interfering.  I  expect 
his  entire  confidence." 

"  Will  you  not  trust  his  sister  to  tell  you  what 
subject  would  be  disagreeable  to  him  ?" 

"  If  we  are  to  be  anything  to  each  other,  there 
must  be  no  secrets  between  us.  He  can  tell  me 
himself,  if  he  wishes  a  profound  silence  to  be  kept 
on  this  subject." 

"  Eugenia,  be  guided  by  me  in  this !  It  all 
relates  to  what  happened  long  ago — it  is  all  past. 
If  you  rake  it  up  again,  you  will  revive  painful 
recollections — bitter  feelings.  You  will — And  is 
it  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  what  he 
will  feel  towards  me  ?  He  will  never  forgive 
me !" 

"  Do  you  mean  that  my  asking  him  would  be 
visited  on  you  ?  You  have  a  pretty  idea  of  your 
brother's  generosity  I" 

"  Put  yourself  in  my  place — imagine  that  you 
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had  betrayed  something  he  wished  to  keep  secret. 
Do  you  think  he  would  soon  forgive  it,  even  from 
you  ?  Oh  !  Eugenia,  is  it  possible  that  idle  curio- 
sity about  a  trifle  can  make  you  so  cruel — so 
unfeeling  ?" 

"  Put  yourself  in  my  place,  Isabella,  and  tell  me 
whether  you  could  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of 
anything  that  concerned  your  future  husband,  after 
a  hint  that  it  was  not  to  his  credit.  Idle  curiosity 
about  a  trifle  !  Is  it  idle  curiosity  to  be  unwilling 
to  be  shut  out  from  his  confidence  ?  or  is  it  a  trifle 
that  makes  vou  so —  ?" 

"  I  hint  that  it  was  discreditable  to  Mortimer  ! 
When  did  I  hint  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  any  other  construction  to  be  put 
on  what  you  said  just  now,  that  this  would  be  a 
disagreeable  subject  to  Mortimer." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes.  Isabella 
felt  the  truth  of  the  last  remark,  and  did  not  see 
how  to  escape  the  revelation  she  dreaded.  When 
at  last  she  spoke,  her  trembling  voice  betrayed  the 
struggle  within. 

"  I  have  no  choice.  I  see  I  have  given  you  the 
impression  that  what  I  wished  to  conceal  is  of 
more  importance  than  is  really  the  case.  I  will 
tell  you,  and  leave  it  to  your  own  good  feeling, 
whether  it  is  a  subject  for  you  to  discuss  with 
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Mortimer.  My  only  reason  for  not  wishing  to  see 
much  of  Captain  Delamere  was  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  Mortimer  when  they  were 
boys  at  Eton." 

"  Oh !" — in  a  tone  of  relief  in  which  disappoint- 
ment was  curiously  mingled. — "  Well,  I  was  right 
in  guessing  it  was  much  ado  about  nothing. 
To  think  of  all  this  fuss  about  a  schoolboy's  quar- 
rel !     You  will  not  easily  frighten  me  again." 

"And  it  ended,"  Isabella  continued,  not  seeing, 
in  her  intentness  on  the  subject,  that  she  might 
very  well  have  let  it  rest  there,  "  in  his  being  ex- 
peUed." 

The  repressed  tears  burst  forth  —  the  years 
which  had  passed  since  the  event  seemed  to  have 
deadened  none  of  the  pain  with  which  she  re- 
galed it. 

"  Mortimer  or  Captain  Delamere  ?"  asked 
Eugenia. 

"  Mortimer." 

"  And  you  did  not  tell  me  when  I  first  saw 
Captain  Delamere  !  And  you  let  me  dance  with 
him ;  your  mother  asks  him  to  the  house ;  you 
are  civil  to  him.     Good  heavens  !" 

Then  as  Isabella  made  no  answer,  she  conti- 
nued,— 

"  Why  did  I  never  hear  of  this  ?" 
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"  You  were  not  six  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
of  course  it  was  not  a  subject  to  be  mentioned 
before  any  of  us  since.  Mortimer  w^ould  at  all 
events  have  left  in  another  half  year,  which  made 
the  expulsion  less  conspicuous." 

"  What  was  the  reason  given  ?" 

"  He  was  said  to  have  ill-treated  young  Dela- 
mere — I  can't  bear  to  recollect  it." 

"  111  treated  him !  I  dare  say,  indeed.  I  suppose 
his  mamma  wrote  to  insist  that  the  wretch  who 
had  touched  her  darling  should  be  made  an  ex- 
ample of.  Of  course,  Sir  Arthur  Delamere's  son 
was  a  very  precious  article.  That  must  not  be 
damaged,  at  any  rate  !  So  Mortimer  was  com- 
pelled to  gratify  his  spite.  How  you  can  endure 
the  sight  of  that  man " 

"  I  can't  be  rude  to  my  mother's  guest ; — besides, 
Eugenia,  such  dreadful  things  were  said  ; — I  could 
not  bear  to  beheve  them  all  true,  but  I  am  afraid 
there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  them." 

"  You  dare  to  hint  such  a  thing  ! — You  believe 
him  capable  of  cruelty ! — You  are  unworthy  to  be 
his  sister.     I  v^^iU  never  forgive  you  l" 

"  Only  promise  me  one  thing — do  not  mention 
the  subject  to  him.  As  you  love  him,  as  you 
mean  to  make  him  a  good  wife,  never  recall  such 
things  to  his  mind." 
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"  Probably  he  has  long  since  ceased  to  think  or 
care  about  them." 

"  He  has  not.  I  saw  his  face  when  my  mother 
told  him  we  had  met  Captain  Delamere.^' 

"  But  they  were  very  good  friends  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, were  not  they  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  know,  they  were.  But  he  would 
not  like  to  be  reminded  of  their  school  acquaint- 
ance.— Eugenia,  promise  me." 

The  vehemence  of  her  entreaty  affected  her  cou- 
sin. "  I  promise,"  she  said ; — "  unless  he  first 
speaks  of  it  to  me." 
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CHAPTER  XVTI. 

"  Whence  comes  my  love  ?     Oh,  heart,  disclose  ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shame  the  rose, 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise, 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaze: 
Whence  comes  my  woe  ?  as  freely  own. 
Ah  me  !  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone." 

Harrington. 

Isabella  dreaded  the  first  'meeting  between 
Captain  Delamere  and  Eugenia  after  this  conversa- 
tion. She  knew  how  little  anxiety  to  please  was 
at  any  time  apparent  in  the  manners  of  the  latter ; 
how  very  little  trouble  she  gave  herself  to  conceal 
any  sentiments  unfavourable  to  those  she  met  with, 
even  when  she  had  not  the  excuse  for  entertaining 
them  which  existed  in  the  present  instance.  These 
fears  were  fully  justified.  The  first  time  they  all  met 
after  the  Opera,  was  at  the  house  where  the  blue- 
stocking discussion  had  taken  place.  The  recollec- 
tion of  that   discussion,    and   the   circumstances 
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which  followed,  were  fresh  upon  his  mind.  The 
exquisite  hopes  which  had  thrilled  his  whole  being 
as  she  apologised  to  him  for  her  careless  jest, 
revived  as  he  entered  the  room  where  they  had 
been  first  awakened.  Again  he  saw  in  imagina- 
tion that  sweet  face  upturned  towards  his  own, 
glowing  with  ingenuous  shame — again  the  ecstacy 
of  love  and  admiration  returned  ;  and  when  he  saw 
her  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  he  was  obliged  to 
pause  for  a  moment  before  advancing  to  greet  her 
and  her  cousin,  to  sum  up  the  necessary  self-com- 
mand for  concealing  his  emotion. 

Isabella  gave  him  the  friendly  accost  which  was 
now  beginning  to  become  habitual  to  her.  Eu- 
genia was  talking  to  a  gentleman  who  stood  near 
her,  and  seemed  not  to  see  him. 

"  Did  you  like  the  Opera,  Miss  Grenville  ?" 
asked  he,  without  much  idea  of  what  he  was 
saying. 

"  Very  much  indeed.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  heard  Figaro.'* 

"  Do  you  never  go,  Miss  Churchill  ?" 

Eugenia's  friend  had  turned  away  for  a  minute. 

"  Where  to  ?" 

"  To  the  Opera — are  you  fond  of  music  ?" 

"  No,  I  hate  it." 

"  You  hate  music  ?" 
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"  Do  not  believe  her,  Captain  Delamere,"  said 
Isabella,  trying  to  speak  lightly  ;  "  she  only  makes 
that  answer  because  she  is  determined  to  say 
something  original." 

"  So  very  original  a  question  demands  an  answer 
of  the  same  kind !"  said  Eugenia,  scornfully. 

**  I  did  not  know  you  allowed  none  but  original 
remarks  in  your  presence." 

**  Nor  did  I,  though  I  should  not  much  object 
to  the  limits  which  such  an  exclusion  would  set 
to  my  acquaintance.  Mr.  Percy,  I  know  you  are  of 
a  humane  disposition,  will  you  find  my  fan  ?  I  have 
not  an  idea  where  I  have  lost  it ;  I  have  dropped  it 
somewhere.  I  know  you  are  a  keen  sportsman; — 
do  try  if  this  search  will  give  you  none  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase." 

Away  darted  Mr.  Percy,  only  too  happy  to  be 
honoured  by  a  commission  from  her,  Maurice 
would  have  leapt  into  an  arena  of  lions  to  pick  up 
her  glove,  like  Schiller's  knight ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  she  gave  her  commands,  quite  precluded  the 
possibiUty  of  more  than  one  obeying  them. 

Whilst  Mr.  Percy  was  hunting  for  her  fan,  she 
turned  to  another  gentleman  who  stood  near,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  Maurice  lis- 
tened with  indescribable  pain.  Could  this  be  the 
same  Eugenia  who  had  addressed  him  with  such 
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noble  candour,  such  ingenuous  modesty  ? — she  who 
was  now  engaged  in  a  conversation,  so — he  was 
afraid  to  think  how  he  should  have  characterized  it 
if  she  had  been  any  one  else. 

"  Thanks — a  thousand  thanks,  Mr.  Percy,"  said 
she,  when  her  fan  was  returned  to  her.  "  I  am 
afraid  it  was  a  very  troublesome  commission ;  you 
will  be  quite  afraid  to  come  near  me  ! — My  poor 
dear  fan,  it  came  from  Spain,  and  I  would  not 
have  lost  it  on  any  account." 

"  I  remember  when  I  was  in  Spain  with  the 

army,    at    the    ball   given    at  "    began 

Maurice. 

"  Were  you  at  H House  last  night,  Mr. 

Percy  ?  I  know  you  are  one  of  the  happy  people 
admitted  into  that  charmed  circle.  Do  tell  me 
what  it  is  like. — How  witty  is  one  obliged  to  be 
to  be  tolerated  ?" 

"  When  you  were  in  Spain  with  the  army  ?" 
repeated  Isabella  to  Maurice,  interrogatively;  but 
he  could  not  finish  his  little  anecdote ;  for  once  he 
was  deficient  in  courtesy ;  he  did  not  answer 
Isabella. 

"  Miss  Churchill,"  he  said,  facing  Eugenia, 
resolutely,  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  speaking 
in  a  voice  inaudible  to  all  but  her,  "  have  I  of- 
fended you  ?" 
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"  You  have." 

"  I  have !-— How  ?— I  had  no  idea." 

"  That  I  can  easily  believe." 

He  half  turned  away,  but  could  not  at  once 
break  the  chains  in  which  she  held  him.  Once 
again  he  addressed  her. 

"  Miss  Churchill,  when  last  we  met  in  this 
room,  you  put  a  question  and  I  answered  it :  will 
you  be  less  generous  ? — will  you  not  tell  me  what 
I  have  done  ?" 

"  You  do  well  to  remind  me  of  it !"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  an  energy  apparent  through  the  low 
voice  in  which  she  necessarily  spoke.  "  It  is  manly, 
honourable  in  you !  It  must  be  a  convenient 
weapon  to  use  against  me !" 

"  Every  word  you  say  perplexes  me  more.  I  am 
convinced  you  must  have  strangely  misunderstood 
something." 

"  The  misfortune  then,  is  mine ;  pray  do  not 
trouble  yourself  to  enlighten  my  understanding." 

"  Will  you  really  not  explain  yourself?" 

"It  is  not  worth  while.  Supper? — oh  yes, 
although  I  dined  two  hours  ago — but  anything  to 
get  into  another  atmosphere ;  this  is  too  oppres- 
sive to  bear  any  longer."  And  she  accepted  the 
offered  arm,  and  walked  off,  leaving  her  lover  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment,  which  seemed  to  have  de- 
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prived  him  of  his  senses.  Isabella,  who  had  seen, 
but  not  heard  his  short  colloquy  with  Eugenia,  and 
guessed  its  purport,  approached  and  addressed 
him,  not  very  judiciously  ;  and,  as  he  moved  away 
without  answering  her,  it  is  charitably  to  be  hoped 
he  neither  saw  nor  heard  her ;  and  this  total  loss 
of  sight  and  hearing  lasted,  to  all  appearance,  till 
he  left  the  house. 

The  pang  which  pierced  his  heart  at  Eugenia's 
words  was  not  owing  solely  to  the  blow  they  gave 
his  hopes.  It  was  not  merely  that  she  despised 
his  love,  but  that  she  had  acted  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  it ; — that  she  could  address  any  man  so 
insolently — so  arrogantly — this  was  the  bitterness 
of  that  moment.  She  must  imagine  herself  to 
have  some  very  strong  justification ;  what  it  was 
he  could  not  imagine,  but  no  misunderstanding 
could  really  justify  her  behaviour.  Such  pain  as 
he  felt  cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  last  long ;  it 
works  its  own  cure,  and  doubtless  would  have 
done  so  in  this  case,  though  very  slowly,  had  the 
cause  been  continued  long  enough.  It  seemed  at 
first,  as  if  she  meant  to  give  every  assistance  in 
tearing  her  image  from  his  heart.  She  was  not 
indeed'  so  rude  to  him  when  they  met  on  subsequent 
occasions — he  hardly  gave  her  the  opportunity  of 
being  so,  but  she  treated  him  with  icy  coldness, 
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while  she  attracted  all  the  other  gentlemen  in  com- 
pany by  manners  more  open  and  alluring  than  usual, 
as  if  to  make  his  exclusion  more  marked.  Lord 
Linton  was  the  happy  man  singled  out  from  her 
train  of  admirers  to  be  played  off  against  Maurice. 
With  him  she  coquetted,  laughed,  and  sentiment- 
alized, till  she  made  herself  and  him  subjects  of 
general  animadversion  among  the  female  portion  of 
her  acquaintance.  At  last  even  Lady  Amelia's 
attention  was  roused,  not  that  she  cared  how  much 
her  niece  coquetted  with  Lord  Linton.  Eugenia 
was  quite  welcome  to  engross  all  the  gentlemen  in 
company,  provided  they  were  quite  unavailable  for 
Isabella,  and  even  iier  Ladyship  knew  that  to  be  the 
case  with  the  noble  Viscount ;  but  she  was  annoyed 
at  perceiving  her  rudeness  to  Maurice.  She  never 
suspected  the  real  reason  of  this  change  in  her 
niece's  manners  towards  him.  The  circumstance 
which  occasioned  it  had  not  made  any  very  great 
impression  upon  her  at  the  time,  and  that  had  of 
course  long  since  died  away ;  she  had  been  annoyed 
and  angry  at  her  son's  expulsion,  but  not  finding  that 
it  affected  his  prospects  in  life,  she  had  soon  ceased 
to  think  of  it ;  and  indeed,  so  completely  had  she 
ceased  to  identify  Maurice  with  the  cause,  thq^t  she 
expressed  her  regrets  for  her  son's  absence  to  him 
quite   without   hypocrisy.     She   would   have  been 
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rather  glad  of  a  milder  form  of  repulsiveness  in 
her  niece's  manners — enough  to  have  secured  him 
from  the  danger  of  an  attachment,  which  few 
young  men  in  Eugenia's  society  escaped ;  but  as  it 
was,  there  was  room  for  a  considerable  diminution 
of  discourtesy,  still  leaving  enough  to  obviate  this 
peril.  So  she  commissioned  Isabella  to  lecture 
her  upon  the  *  subject,  being  long  accustomed  to 
deliver  her  lectures  by  proxy.  She  was  rather 
afraid  of  her  niece,  and  never  did  anything  disagree- 
able herself,  when  she  could  get  any  one  else  to  do 
it  for  her.  This  could  hardly  have  been  more  dis- 
agreeable to  anybody  than  Isabella,  who  knew  well 
how  worse  than  useless  her  interference  would  be. 
However,  she  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  no 
better  ^than  she  expected ;  she  was  met  by  con- 
temptuous declarations  that  it  was  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  Eugenia  what  any  one  might  think 
of  her  conduct — Captain  Delamere,  or  any  body 
else — that  Isabella  might  be  polite  to  Mortimer's 
enemy,  but  that  she  had  no  intention  of  being  so ; 
that  whatever  her  faults  might  be,  she  was  not  a 
hypocrite ;  this  was  said  with  a  toss  of  the  head 
which  intimated  that  in  this  particular  siie  con- 
ceived her  conduct  to  shine  brighter  by  contrast. 
Isabella  waited  very  patiently  till  this  rhodomon- 
tade  was  finished,  and  urged  in  reply  that  it  was 
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no  hypocrisy  to  conform  to  the  ordinary  usages  of 
society ;  that  thanking  a  man  who  had  picked  up 
your  pocket-handkerchief  did  not  imply  a  high 
opinion  of  him,  nor  would  it  be  construed  a  proof 
of  regard,  if  you  took  notice  of  a  chair  placed  for 
you. 

"  I  would  not  take  a  cup  of  water  from  him  if  T 
were  dying  for  it,"  exclaimed  Eugenia. 

"  You  might  at  least  decline  it  civilly,'*  said  her 
prosaic  cousin. 

"  Civil !  I  am  not  going  to  be  civil  to  Morti- 
mer's enemy." 

"  You  ought  to  be  civil  to  him,  even  if  your 
suspicions  were  true." 

This  brought  on  another  grand  storm.  When 
it  had  abated,  Isabella  said, —  , 

"  But  really,  my  dear,  is  it  not  rather  absurd  to 
judge  a  man  for  something  that  happened  before 
he  was  fourteen  ?  You  talk  of  his  being  Morti- 
mer's enemy,  but  the  idea  of  an  enemy  of  thirteen 
is  too  ridiculous." 

"  Then  why  did  you  'make  such  a  great  fuss 
about  it  the  other  night  ?" 

"  Mortimer  was  eighteen  at  the  time ;  and 
besides,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  at  any  age 
what  was  said  of  him — that  there  could  be  any- 
ground  for  it." 
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"  His  family  were  Mortimer's  enemies  at  all 
events,  and  I  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  them." 

"  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  you  are  putting 
yourself  in  a  wrong  position  about  it?  I  don't 
want  you  to  see  much  of  the  Delameres,  but 
surely,  Eugenia,  it  is  not  becoming  in  you  to  put 
yourself  forward — to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon 
them  in  that  conspicuous  way.  How  do  you  think 
Mortimer  would  hke  you  to  single  out  Captain 
Delamere  for  anything  particular  ?  I  assure  you 
it  is  the  case.  You  distinguish  a  man  just  as 
much  by  rudeness  as  by  the  reverse." 

"  Then  between  us,"  said  Eugenia,  pertly,  "  we 
shall  be  just  right." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  you  are  civil  for  two." 

Isabella  looked  at  her  cousin  in  astonishment, 
tin  the  crimson  which  the  last  speech  had  called 
to  her  face  faded  into  an  ashy  paleness;  then, 
more  deeply  hurt  than  she  had  ever  felt  before,  she 
left  the  room.  Was  it  possible  that  Eugenia  could 
be  so  entirely  without  any  feeling  of  delicacy  ? — 
that  she  could  make  such  an  allusion  to  the  person 
to  whom  she  owed  all  the  gratitude,  and  almost 
all  the  respect  due  from  a  child  to  a  parent  ? 
Isabella  had  thought  that  she  could  not  feel  more 
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keen  humiliation  than  she  experienced  in  being 
drawn  into  this  pursuit  of  a  man  who  did  not  love 
her.  But  to  hear  this  comment  upon  it — to  find 
herself  supposed  a  voluntary  agent  in  it — this  was 
the  bitterest  of  all. 

She  wronged  her  cousin — meanness  was  not  one 
of  her  many  faults.  The  ungracious  speech  did 
not  convey  the  insinuation  she  found  in  it — what 
she  took  for  the  taunt  of  deliberate  malice  was  the 
mere  effervescence  of  childish  ill-temper.  Vain, 
arrogant,  and  thoughtless  as  Eugenia  was,  hers 
was  a  generous  nature  ;  she  w^as  too  high-minded 
even  to  conceive  of  such  conduct  as  Isabella  ima- 
gined imputed  to  herself.  Let  us  make  the  most 
of  her  innocence  in  this  matter,  for  little  else  could 
about  this  time  be  said  in  her  favour.  She  con- 
tinued to  treat  Maurice  with  marked  disdain — 
rather  stronger  after  Isabella's  remonstrance  than 
before — as  if  to  shew  her  independence  of  cha- 
racter and  superiority  to  all  advice.  He  was 
easily  discouraged,  and  her  manners  were  such  as 
to  have  repelled  men  of  more  self-confidence  than 
he.  Outwardly  his  behaviour  towards  her  was 
quiet  and  dignified ;  she  felt  perplexed  and  some- 
what irritated  by  it.  It  was  extremely  courteous, 
and  yet  conveyed  an  impression  of  rebuke  she  could 
hardly  account  for  in  trying  to   analyze  it.     He 
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betrayed  nothing  of  the  fierce  struggle  within  by 
word  or  gesture,  but  it  told  upon  his  health  and 
spirits.  The  deep  despondency  which  had  been 
apparent  in  him  at  Framleigh,  returned,  but  was 
not,  as  then,  indulged.  He  made  an  immense 
effort  to  turn  his  thoughts  and  wishes  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  so 
unfortunate — he  exerted  himself  to  find  some  em- 
ployment. His  father  had  never  broken  the  reso- 
lution he  had  taken  at  Framleigh — to  accept  no 
service  from  his  son.  All  this  time,  therefore, 
Maurice  had  been  entirely  without  the  occupation 
which  these  services  usually  occasioned  ;  and  very 
inconvenient  Sir  Arthur  found  it,  having  to  get 
up  all  his  statistics,  to  write  all  his  letters,  and 
hunt  through  the  library  for  his  authorities  him- 
self. His  convenience,  however,  always  yielded  to 
his  pride,  and  he  steadily  refused  all  the  offers  of 
assistance  which  his  son  made  from  time  to  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Maurice  grew  desperate. 
He  must  do  something,  he  felt,  or  hang  himself; 
and  hearing  that  a  friend  of  his  father's,  who 
occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  the  ministry, 
was  in  want  of  a  private  secretary,  he  went  and 
offered  himself.  The  gentleman  would  hardly  have 
been  more  surprised  if  Maurice  had  solicited  the 
situation    of  his  valet-€e-chambre.      He  thought 
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that  rumour  must  either  have  magnified  the  salary 
and  consequence  of  the  place  enormously,  or  as- 
signed to  him,  in  expectation,  the  highest  place  in 
the  government,  and  rather  offended  the  applicant 
by  the  pains  he  took  to  undeceive  him  (as  he 
fancied)  on  these  points.  Finding  him  quite  in 
earnest,  he  promised  to  take  the  matter  into  consi- 
deration, wondering  extremely  what  could  induce 
a  young  man  of  Maurice's  fortune,  talents,  and 
position  to  seek  such  a  situation — and  smiling  to 
himself  at  the  straightforward,  undiplomatic  way 
in  which  the  application  had  been  made.  That 
night  he  happened  to  meet  Sir  Arthur  in  the 
library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  alluded  to 
his  son's  visit  as  something  with  which  he  was,  of 
course,  acquainted.  His  astonishment  in  telling 
this  fact  was  met  with  and  increased  by  Sir  Arthur's 
in  hearing  it ;  and  they  each  went  home,  thinking 
that  of  all  the  eccentric  young  men  in  Europe 
Maurice  was  the  chief.  Surprise  was  not,  however, 
the  only  feeling  this  communication  awakened  in 
Sir  Arthur.  He  now  perceived  that  the  declaration 
— which  at  the  time  he  had  treated  with  so  much 
contempt — that  his  son  w^ould  refuse  no  employ- 
ment which  was  not  given  him  on  the  faith  of  his 
military  character,  was  a  sincere  one.  He  had  said 
rightly  that  his  motto  wa«,  "  Deeds,  not  words," 
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He  might  think  his  son  a  fool,  but  no  longer  a 
hypocrite.  Some  acknowledgment  of  this,  he  felt, 
was  due;  and  an  obligation  once  seen,  no  one 
could  be  more  punctilious  in  fulfilling  it  than  he. 

"  Why,  Maurice,"  he  said,  at  the  next  opportu- 
nity— not  very  graciously,  but  with  less  coldness 
than  he  had  addressed  him  for  months — "  what  in 

the  world  did  you  want  to  be  L 's  secretary 

for?" 

"  What  for,  sir  ?"  repeated  Maurice,  reddening. 

"  Yes,  what  for  ?  I  spoke  quite  plain,  didn't  I  ?" 
asked  Sir  Arthur,  tartly. 

"Yes,  but  I  wondered — I  thought  I  had  told 
you  how  much  I  wished  for  some  occupation." 

"  Some  occupation  !  but  such  mere  drudgery  as 
that !" 

"It  was  the  only  opening  1  knew  of." 

"  The  only  opening  now .?" 

"  The  only  opening  ever — for  me.  The  other 
w^as  impossible.  I  know  you  do  not  believe  me. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  deeply  I  felt  your 
disappointment.  But  I  know  how  useless  it  would 
be.  I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  may 
come  when  I  can  prove  it  to  you." 

He  spoke  in  a  low,  hurried  voice,  and  there  was 
the  usual  nervous  twitching  of  his  eye-glass.  His 
father  saw  that  strong  feeling  was  repressed — the 
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only  manner  in  which  strong  feeling  was  perceived 
by  him  without  displeasure. 

"I  don't  pretend  to  understand' you,  Maurice; 
but  I  see  you  are  sincere.  I  think  you  have  acted 
very  foolishly ;  but  I  would  rather  think  ill  of  your 
understanding  than  your  honour.  I  over-rated  the 
one,  it  seems,"  he  smiled  half  scornfully,  "  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  I  rejoice  to  discover  my 
mistake." 

Maurice  did  not  speak.  Sir  Arthur  turned  his 
back  towards  him,  and  began  searching  in  one  of 
the  drawers  of  his  library  table.  Maurice  saw  the 
motive  of  this  action,  and  made  a  successful  effort 
to  conquer  his  emotion. 

"  Think  as  you  will  of  my  understanding,  father, 
but  forgive  me." 

"I  do." 

"  Give  me  some  sign  of  it,  then.  Let  me  write 
for  you  as  I  used  to  do." 

"Very  well."  He  was  carefully  tying  up  some 
papers  in  red  tape  during  the  last  two  speeches, 
and  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  showed  that  he  was 
absorbed  in  anything  but  his  occupation.  He 
would  have  said  "  Very  well,"  in  just  that  voice 
and  manner,  if  he  had  been  told  dinner  was  ready. 
Perhaps  Maurice  was  a  little  chilled.  Some  of  us 
cannot  mould  our  hopes  by  our  experience.     It  is 
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a  rare  fault  in  a  man  ;  but,  alas  !  our  hero's  faults 
were  all  of  a  nature  more  common  to  the  other 
sex.  This  particular  weakness,  if  it  existed,  was 
concealed.  Delighted  gratitude  was  the  only  feeling 
evident,  as  he  thanked  his  father.  It  would  have 
been  more  so  but  for  his  dread  of  the  contempt 
with  which  anything  "  sentimental"  inspired  Sir 
Arthur.  This  was  the  only  result  his  application 
for  the  secretaryship  ever  had,  but  he  did  not 
regret  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

*'  If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 
If  she  scorn  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go.'* 

G.  Wither. 

Horace  Walpole  draws  a  distinction  between 
his  father's  love  of  power,  and  that  of  Pelham, 
which  is  apphcable  to  other  kinds  of  love.  "  The 
former  loved  it  so  much,"  says  he,  "  that  he 
would  not  endure  a  rival ;  the  latter  so  vehemently? 
that  he  would  endure  anything."  Maurice's  passion 
for  Eugenia  was  of  the  nature  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  love  of  power.  He  would  endure  neither  a 
single  rival,  nor  the  rivalry  of  a  multitude.  The 
object  of  his  love,  like  Montrose's,  must  "be 
governed  by  no  other  sway  but  purest  monarchy." 
And  as  this  was  a  form  of  government  to  which 
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the  lady  appeared  to  have  a  veYy  strong  objection 
— as  she  showed  every  sign  of  a  desire  to  "  call  a 
synod  in  her  heart,"  and  a  very  large  synod  too — 
he  would,  probably,  have  succeeded,  after  a  long 
struggle,  in  executing  the  threat  of  the  exacting 
cavalier,  if  circumstances  had  not  been  such  as  to 
produce  a  change  in  her  behaviour.  For  our  hero^ 
if  not  able  to  give  as  much  as  Montrose,  in  making 
his  mistress  famous  by  his  pen  and  glorious  by  his 
sword,  was  not  inclined  to  demand  less  than  he. 
The  struggle  would  have  been  neither  a  short  nor 
painless  one ;  for  his  affections  took  a  deep  root 
wherever  they  settled.  He  loved  intensely,  where 
he  loved  at  all.  But  we  will  resist  two  equally 
strong  temptations  to  wander  off  into  the  region  of 
conjecture,  and  to  moralize  on  the  trifling  causes 
which  exercise  so  immense  an  influence  over  life, 
and  proceed  to  state  the  simple  fact  which  prevented 
Maurice  from  renouncing  his  pursuit  of  Eugenia. 
Lady  Delamere  had  a  great  number  of  nieces,  in  a 
position  of  life  quite  inferior  to  her  own.  She  was 
very  fond  of  the  society  of  young  people,  and  was 
seldom  without  a  Miss  Robinson  staying  in  the 
house  with  her,  during  the  parliamentary  session. 
How  httle  Maurice  thought,  when  he  welcomed 
his  little  cousin,  Milly  Robinson,  a  merry  girl  of 
tifteen,  on   her  arrival  at  Grosvenor  Square,   that 
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he  was  to  owe  it  to  her  that  Eugenia  should  learn 
to  know  and  love  him. 

It  so  happened  that  it  was  the  first  time  Lady 
Delamere  had  had  one  of  her  nieces  staying  alone 
with  her,  and  she  was  very  anxious  to  find  some 
companion  of  the  same  age  for  a  visitor.  She  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  Eugenia's  appearance,  and 
announced  to  her  sister,  when  Maurice  was  in  the 
room,  her  intention  of  inviting  Miss  Churchill  to 
accompany  them  to  the  play  one  evening. 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  he — he  had  learnt  to  men- 
tion her  name  quite  calmly — "  do  you  think  it  will 
be  the  sort  of  thing  Miss  Churchill  would  like  ?'' 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  only  mean  she  is  a  fashionable  beauty, 
and  Milly  is  an  innocent  little  country  girl." 

"  Miss  Churchill  is  very  pretty ;  but  I  don't  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  going  to  the  play.  She 
must  be  about  a  year  older  than  Milly.  I  should 
think  they  would  make  very  good  companions." 

Maurice  looked  out  of  the  window  and  smiled. 
"  Don't  you  think  Miss  Churchill  might  rather 
rather " 

"  Well,  Maurice,  rather  what  ?  You  are  al- 
ways beginning  sentences  and  not  finishing  them." 

"  Rather  look  down  upon  little  Milly,  I  was 
going  to  say." 
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**  Why  should  she  ?  They  are  both  very  merry, 
nice  sort  of  girls.  I  don't  see  any  great  difference 
between  them,  unless  you  mean  that  Milly  is  not  of 
a  very  good  family,  and  Miss  Churchill  is." 

"  Well,  that  is  one  difference.'* 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  Miss  Churchill  is 
so  silly  as  to  think  about  that.  She  is  always 
very  civil  to  me,  and  you  know  that  I  am  not 
high-born  any  more  than  Milly." 
'  Maurice  answered  her  with  a  kiss.  She  looked 
so  pretty  and  innocent  as  she  said  it,  he  felt  at  the 
moment  as  if  he  were  scarcely  more  in  love  with 
Eugenia  than  with  his  mother.  He  did  not  pur- 
sue the  subject,  but  left  her  to  be  undeceived — as 
he  feared  she  would  be — by  the  object  of  his 
passion.  He  felt  no  desire  to  be  present  at  the 
discovery,  and  asked  his  mother  for  what  day  she 
meant  to  make  the  engagement. 

"  You  won't  want  me,  shall  you,  mother  ?  I  am 
sure  Hugh  will  be  delighted  to  go,  and  you  know 
the  Drury  Lane  atmosphere  does  not  suit  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  never  thought  you  would  come. 
Miss  O'Neill  plays  on  Thursday  night — I  am 
afraid  Hugh  won't  much  care  for  her  acting ;  but 
there  is  a  farce  afterwards  he  will  like,  and  he 
goes  to  sleep  very  easily.  He  will  come,  1  am 
sure." 
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It  SO  happened  that  they  met  the  Grenvilles 
and  Eugenia  at  a  ball  that  very  evening.  Maurice 
had  made  just  enough  progress  towards  indiffer- 
ence to  avoid  addressing  her,  and  not  enough  to 
avoid  meeting  her.  She  was  rather  disappointed 
at  this  piece  of  philosophy  on  his  part,  as  she  was 
conscious  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  liking  for  him 
to  give  a  tinge  of  heroism  to  her  rudeness.  She 
danced  off  with  Lord  Linton,  and  he  stood  watching 
the  chalk  stars  on  the  floor  disappear  beneath  the 
dancers'  feet.  Once  he  saw  her  partner  allude 
to  him,  apparently  in  no  complimentary  terms. 
They  were  too  far  off  for  him  to  hear,  but  the 
glance  thrown  in  his  direction  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  seemed  to  agitate  him  strangely — he 
moved  away,  and  joined  his  mother,  who  was 
speaking  to  Lady  Amelia. 

!  "  I  have  been  wanting  to  make  a  request  of 
you,"  he  heard  her  say  as  he  came  up.  "  I  have 
a  young  niece  staying  with  me  who  is  very  fond  of 
gaieties,  but  we  sadly  want  some  one  of  her  own 
age  to  enjoy  them  with  her.  Could  you  spare 
Miss  Churchill  to  join  our  party  to  Drury  Lane 
on  Thursday  ?  It  would  give  me  such  great  plea- 
sure to  take  charge  of  her,  and  young  people 
enjoy  these  things  so  much  more  in  each  other's 
society."  ^ 
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Lady  Amelia  listened  graciously  to  the  beginning 
of  this  speech,  but  when  the  end  came  and  no 
mention  was  made  of  Isabella,  her  brow  lowered. 
A  hasty  glance  in  the  direction  in  which  her  daughter 
stood,  suggested  to  Lady  Delamere  the  omission 
she  had  made. 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  Miss  Grenville 
too,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  the  company 
of  both  at  once,  and  thought  Miss  Churchill 
nearer  the  age  of  my  little  niece.  If  you  could 
spare  both,  I  need  not  say  how  much  the  pleasure 
would  be  increased." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Lady  Delamere.  My 
daughter  has  a  great  taste — I  may  say  a  passion — 
for  dramatic  representations,  and  will  accompany 
her  cousin  with  great  pleasure.  But  will  not  the 
charge  of  so  large  a  party  be  too  much,  for 
you  r 

"  Oh,  no.  My  eldest  son  will  take  care  of  us, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  chance  of  a  crush." 

Lady  Delamere  would  have  been  surprised  if  she 
had  known  the  profound  meditations  which  this 
simple  speech  occasioned  in  the  mind  of  her  hearer. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  rather  a  blow  to  find,  as 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  Maurice  had  been 
mentioned  by  name  shortly  before — that  he  was 
not  the  eldest  son.     Hugh  had  only  lately  come 
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to  London ;  he  huted  evening  parties,  and  was  but 
little  known  among  his  mother's  acquaintance.  The 
fact  of  his  existence  was  no  sooner  made  known  to 
her  economical  Ladyship,  however,  than  she  resolved 
to  turn  it  to  account.  Why  not  take  him  for 
Eugenia,  and  thus  break  off  the  silly  romantic 
engagement  between  her  and  Mortimer  ?  He 
would  be  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  the  idea 
of  her  having  any  opinion  in  the  matter  was 
absurd.  So  this  brilliant  stroke  of  policy  was  deter- 
mined in  her  own  mind  in  the  short  space  of  time 
between  Lady  Delamere's  speech  and  her  anwser. 

"  You  are  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  keep 
your  sons  so  much  with  you.  Mii;ie  is  so  much 
abroad  that  I  have  but  little  of  his  society,  and 
when  he  is  in  England  his  acquaintance  is  so  large 
that  the  only  time  I  see  much  of  him  is  in  our 
delightful  retirement  at  Estridge." 

"  You  must  enjoy  that  very  much  indeed. 
Captain  Grenville  is  in  Paris  now,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  he  is  now  travelling  with  his  friend  Lord 
Elmore.  Do  you  know  Lord  Elmore  ?  A  beautiful 
place  he  has  in shire." 

"  No,  I  don't  know  him.  I  know  so  few 
people." 

**  I  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  that  assertion,  my 
dear  Lady  Delamere.     It  is  not  possible  to  mix 
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much  in  the  fashionable  world  and  not  hear  your 
name." 

This  sounded  like  anything  but  a  compliment  to 
Lady  Delamere.  She  looked  puzzled,  and  changed 
the  subject. 

"  I  am  so  glad  when  I  have  an  excuse  for  going 
to  the  play.     I  am  as  fond  of  it  as  a  child." 

"  Ah,  the  claims  of  society  are  a  great  tax  upon 
one,  and  those  whose  strength  is  limited,  as  is  I  fear 
the  case  with  you,  find  them  absorb  the  whole." 

"  Oh  no,  I  don't  mean  that.  Only  that  having 
no  daughter  I  have  no  one  to  talce,  and  one  wants 
young  people  to  give  one  spirit  for  such  things." 

"  Very  true,  the  spirits  of  the  young  are  de- 
lightful." 

"  You  have  a  charming  specimen  of  them  there," 
said  Lady  Delamere,  as  Eugenia  approached  with 
her  partner.  "  I  never  saw  a  brighter  face  than 
Miss  Churchiirs." 

"  Ah — I  hope  her  fate  will  be  a  happier  one 
than  her  mother's,  my  poor  sister-in-law's." 

"  Indeed — I  was  not  aware — "  began  Lady 
Delamere,  embarrassed,  and  she  stopped,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say. 

"  The  marriage  was  a  most  ill-judged  one,  and 
Mr.  Grenville  did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  liis 
sister  from  it.     She  was,  however,  resolved  upon  it, 
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and  fulfilled  the  old  saying,  of  marrying  in  haste 
and  repenting  at  leisure.  The  late  Mr.  Churchill 
was  a  man  of  extravagant  habits,  and  at  his  death 
his  widow  and  child  were  left  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution." 

Lady  Delamere  was  in  agonies  during  this  speech, 
for  Eugenia  was  quite  near  enough  to  hear  every 
word  if  she  were  listening.  She  was  luckily  talking 
to  her  partner,  and  her  own  biography  seemed 
unheard  by  her.  Undeterred  by  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  her  niece.  Lady  Amelia  continued — 

"  Mrs.  Churchill  survived  him  but  a  few  months, 
and  the  child  was  left — "  A  pathetic  sigh,  and  a 
look  of  complacent  benevolence,  finished  the  sen- 
tence, and  announced,  as  plainly  as  words  could 
do,  that  the  child  was  left  dependant  on  her 
bounty. 

"  She  is  very  fortunate  to  have  found  any  one 
who  will  fill  the  place  of  her  lost  parents,''  said 
Lady  Delamere,  feeling,  she  knew  not  why,  an 
extraordinary  compassion  for  Eugenia. 

"  There  is  no  great  merit  in  it,"  (nobody  had 
said  there  was.)  "  When  1  saw  a  young  creature 
left  desolate  like  that,  the  only  course  I  could  adopt 
in  following  the  dictates  of  my  feelings  was  to  take 
her  into  my  home  and  bring  her  up  as  my  daugh- 
ter.    I  feel  all  a  mother's  interest  in  her." 
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"  That  is  very  kind  of  you,'*  murmured  Lady 
Delamere,  wondering  why  she  could  not  like  so  kind 
a  person,  and  then,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  confidences  which  might  very  likely  be  over- 
heard, she  moved  towards  Eugenia  and  extended 
her  hand  towards  her  with  so  sw^eet  a  smile  that 
it  was  graciously  accepted,  though  it  was  the 
hand  of  Maurice's  mother. 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Churchill,  you  will  join  in  a 
promise  Lady  Amelia  has  just  made  me,  that  you  will 
come  to  us  on  Thursday  evening,  and  go  to  the 
play  with  us,  if  you  have  no  better  occupation  in 
prospect.'* 

An  excuse  rose  to  Eugenia's  lips,  but  she  was 
disarmed  by  the  soft,  trusting  'gentleness  of  Lady 
Delamere's  manner.  She  could  not  be  rude  to 
that  pure,  graceful,  being.  True,  the  voice,  face 
and  manner  all  recalled  Mauaice  to  her  mind,  but 
in  a  form  she  could  not  hate.  She  assented  in 
spite  of  herself,  not  knowing  whether  she  was  very 
mean  or  very  amiable. 

"  I  have  a  niece  staying  with  me,  rather  younger 
than  you  are,  and  wanted  so  much  to  find  a  young 
companion  for  her.  It  will  be  very  good-natured 
of  you  to  come,  my  sons  are  the  only  play- 
fellows she  has  had,  and  they  are  quite  old  men  to 
her." 
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"  I  shall  like  it  very  much,  ma*am,"  said 
Eugenia,  quite  vanquished. 

"  Milly  will  be  delighted.  I  told  her  I  would 
try  to  get  you  to  come,  and  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  making  her  understand  that  going  to  a  play  was 
not  such  a  wonderful  piece  of  happiness  to  every- 
body, and  that  it  was  not  at  all  certain  you  would 
come." 

"  Thank  Lady  Delamere  for  her  goodness, 
Eugenia,"  said  Lady  Amelia. 

"  Indeed  I  will  not  have  any  thanks,  except 
from  my  niece.  We  shall  have  to  dine  early,  will 
half-past  four  suit  you?" 

"  Certainly,  ma'am." 

"  Then  I  shall  expect  you  both. — Maurice,  will 
you  see  about  the  carriage  ? — we  must  be  going." 

As  they  were  driving  home,  Maurice  seemed  to 
have  relapsed  into  one  of  his  old  fits  of  gloom. 
In  turning  a  corner  the  lamplights  shone  upon  his 
mother's  face,  and  revealed  the  tender,  enquiring 
expression  he  knew  so  well.  He  exerted  himself 
to  seem  cheerful,  and  answered  one  of  her  re- 
marks in  the  pompous  style  and  manner  of  Lady 
Amelia. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  how  can  you  ? — Your  father 
always  says  mimicry  is  the  lowest  style  of  buf- 
foonery." 
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"  Sir  Arthur's  proud  position  in  the  literary  and 
political  world  lends  weight  to  every  observation 
that  falls  from  his  lips." 

Lady  Delamere  could  not  help  laughing,  the 
imitation  was  so  exact,  but  she  was  a  little 
shocked. 

'*  But  it  is  very  kind  of  her  to  have  brought  up 
her  poor  niece  as  her  own  daughter,  she  pleaded, 
somewhat  irrelevantly." 

'*  Oh,  she  has  been  telling  you  about  that,  has 
she?'* 

"  Yes,  she  mentioned  it." 

"And  I  hope  you  told  her  that  you  had  built  a 
new  school-house,  and  pensioned  off  Mrs.  Bigg, 
when  the  parish  would  have  provided  for  her,  and 
paid  for  Milicent's  journey  here,  and  for " 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  talking  about  ?" 
said  his  mother,  cutting  short  this  extraordinary 
jumble  of  charitable  actions —  "  what  has  all  that 
to  do  with  her  ?" 

"Ah,  what  indeed  ?"  repeated  Maurice,  and  ex- 
plained himself  no  further.  She  told  him  that 
both  the  young  ladies  were  to  be  of  the  Drury 
Lane  party,  and  thought  there  was  something  very 
lover-like  in  the  manner  in  which  he  occupied  him- 
self in  pulling  up  and  letting  down  the  glass.  At 
that   moment,   however,   he   was    thinking    how 
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effectually  it  would  cure  him  of  his  passion,  if 
Eugenia  played  off  any  of  her  fine-lady  airs  upon 
his  simple-hearted  mother.  He  was  to  learn,  how- 
ever, that  various  as  were  the  aspects  she  had 
hitherto  worn  for  him,  there  yet  remained  undis- 
covered regions  for  him  in  that  rich  and  expansive 
character.  He  had  seen  her  as  the  hvely,  brilliant 
coquette,  as  the  haughty  conscious  beauty,  and  as  the 
right-minded,  warm-hearted  woman — he  was  now 
to  know  her  as  the  merry,  joyous  girl,  retaining 
many  of  the  tastes  of  childhood,  although  she 
possessed  thoughts  and  feelings  generally  considered 
incompatible  with  them — he  was  to  find,  in  short, 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  had  offended  his  taste 
in  her,  the  true  Eugenia  was  as  yet  untainted  by 
the  world. 

It  was  a  pity  Lady  Delamere  could  not  hear 
Isabella's  urgent  entreaties,  to  be  allowed  to  decline 
the  engagement  which  had  been  made  for  her.  It 
would  have  relieved  her  of  many  anxious  thoughts 
of  her  future  daughter-in-law.  Whether  Isabella 
would  have  felt  any  reluctance  to  fill  that  situation 
under  other  circumstances  need  not  be  considered, 
for  a  degree  of  eagerness  on  the  gentleman's  side 
was  with  her  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any 
dea  of  such  a  thing.  If  she  had  not  happened  to 
know  that  Maurice  was  five  years   her  junior,  the 
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discrepancy  of  age  might  not  have  struck  her,  and  it 
did  not  strike  others,  for  his  bad  health  and  rather 
formal  manners  made  him  appear  much  older  than 
he  really  was.  But  it  never  entered  her  head  to 
misunderstand  his  sentiments  to  herself,  and  her 
whole  soul  revolted  from  the  line  of  conduct  forced 
upon  her.  It  seemed  very  hard  that  whilst 
Maurice  was  the  person  who  most  suited  her  of  all 
she  had  met  in  society,  he  was  the  one  with 
whom — first  from  her  brother's,  and  then  from  her 
mother's  fault — her  intercourse  was  destined  to  be 
constrained  and  uncomfortable.  In  the  present 
instance  she  knew  perfectly  well  she  would  not 
have  been  invited  to  accompany  her  cousin,  but 
from  some  manoeuvre  of  Lady  Amelia's,  and 
she  felt  sick  with  shame,  as  she  thought  what 
construction  Maurice  might  put  upon  her  appear- 
ance. 

Her  entreaties  were  quite  vain,  howerer,  and  on 
Thursday  afternoon  she  and  Eugenia  entered  the 
drawing  room  at  Grosvenor  Square.  Isabella 
remembered  once,  when  her  brother  had  believed 
liimself  the  object  of  some  such  pursuit  as  she 
was  compelled  to  engage  in,  the  peculiar  smile 
with  which  he  had  quoted  "  Apollo  flies,  and 
Daphne  leads  the  chase,"  and  the  words  were  in 
her  mind  as  she  ascended   the  staircase.     How 
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hot  her  face  felt  when  the  door  was  opened!  but 
Apollo  was  not  there.  The  only  persons  in  the 
room  were  Lucy  and  her  niece,  and  as  the  two 
couples  were  mutually  strangers,  the  meeting  was 
an  awkward  one.  Lucy  was  beginning  to  regard 
Isabella  as  Maurice's  future  wife,  which  did  not 
tend  to  put  her  at  her  ease  with  her  guests.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  meeting  gave  her  much 
satisfaction. 

The  moment  was  an  unfavourable  one  for 
Isabella.  She  w^as  suffering  from  a  bad  head- 
ache, which  made  her  cheeks  white  and  her 
nose  red  ;  her  expression  of  countenance  was,  as  it 
may  be  imagined,  by  no  -means  a  cheerful  one, 
and  she  was  very  much  overdressed.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  mechanically  following  her  mother's 
directions  on  this  point,  and  the  consequence  was 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  gaudiest  and  most  ill- 
assorted  colours,  and  most  startling*  fashions,  that 
could  be  combined.  Maurice  had  not  wronged 
her  in  calling  her  unfortunately  plain  ;  less  beautiful 
features  than  hers  were  seldom  seen,  but  they 
generally  expressed  so  much  sense  and  goodness 
that  their  plainness  was  forgotten.  Now,  however, 
they  expressed  nothing  but  mental  and  physical 
discomfort.  Spencer  might  have  had  her  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  lines — 
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"  Yet  oft  it  falls,  that  many  a  gentle  mind 
Dwells  in  deformed  tabernacle  drowned, 
Either  by  chance,  against  the  course  of  kind. 

Or  through  inaptness  in  the  substance  found,  , 

Which  it  assumed  of  some  stubborn  ground, 
That  will  not  yield  unto  her  forme's  direction. 
But  is  deformed  with  some  foul  imperfection." 

And  never  did  the  deformed  tabernacle  in  which 
Isabella  Grenville's  gentle  mind  was  drowned  (if 
we  adopt  the  poet's  somewhat  confused  simile), 
appear  to  less  advantage  than  on  this  particular 
occasion.  A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be 
imagined  than  that  presented  by  the  two  cousins ; 
the  one  such  as  we  have  described,  the  other 
radiant  in  the  first  bloom  of  beauty,  set  off  by  the 
simple  and  somewhat  childish  style  of  dress  which 
her  own  good  taste  and  her  aunt's  parsimony 
combined  to  produce.  Perhaps  the  contrast  struck 
Isabella,  as  the  mirror  opposite  the  door  presented 
it  to  her  eyes  on  entering,  and  unselfish  as  she  was, 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  a  pang.  But  such 
feelings  were  short-lived  with  her,  and  as  Lucy 
advanced  to  greet  her,  were  banished  by  very 
opposite  sensations.  She  regarded  her  hostess 
with  an  admiration  which  certainly  was  not  reci- 
procal. Yes,  admiration  is  the  only  word  that  will 
express  her  feeling  as  she  gazed  on  that  placid 
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face,  though  it  had  never  been  handsome,  and 
twenty  years  had  passed  since  it  had  lost  the  bloom 
of  youth.  Time  had  touched  it  gently ;  a  clear, 
wholesome  colour  yet  remained  on  the  cheek,  a 
soft  lustre  in  the  eye,  and  the  smooth  braid  which 
lay  across  the  brow,  was  thick  and  glossy  still, 
though  many  silver  threads  were  mingled  with  its 
brown.  There  was  an  expression  of  repose  about 
Lucy  King  to  which  very  few  were  insensible,  and 
Isabella,  worn  out  by  forced  and  laborious  idleness, 
was  the  last  person  to  be  untouched.  It  was  not  the 
dreamy  repose  of  Lady  Delamere — it  was  a  calm 
as  far  removed  from  bustle  as  from  languor,  the 
calm  felt  in  "life's  passionless  stage,"  when  it 
succeeds  to  one  of  well-directed'  and  successful 
activity. 

Milly  Robinson,  the  only  other  occupant  of  the 
room,  was  a  merry  girl  of  fifteen,  generally 
extremely  ready  for  conversation ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  awed  by  the  presence  of  such  fine 
ladies  into  silence.  The  interval  between  their 
arrival  and  Lady  Delamere's  entrance  was  not 
lively,  and  lasted  much  longer  than  any  of  the 
company  wished.  Unluckily,  Maurice  was  the 
first  to  enter.  He  was  just  going  out,  but  seeing 
his  aunt  had  rather  more  on  her  hands  than  she 
could  manage,  he  sat  down  and  began  talking  labo- 
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riously.  How  far  another  motive  than  good  nature 
influenced  him  in  remaining,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say,  as  his  only  greeting  to  Eugenia  was  a  dis- 
tant bow,  and  he  addressed  his  conversation 
exclusively  to  her  cousin.  Lucy  gave  the  two 
girls  a  book  of  prints  to  look  at,  and  regarded  the 
other  couple  with  some  curiosity.  He  was  swing- 
ing his  eye-glass — a  trick  of  his,  which  infallibly 
indicated  nervousness.  That  looked  suspicious, 
and  the  lady  was  certainly  agitated.  How  very 
low  they  were  both  speaking  !  Now  Maurice  was 
leaning  forward  very  earnestly,  and  Isabella  was 
shutting  her  eyes.  It  all  looked  very  sentimental, 
as  people  generally  do,  when  they  are  only  ex- 
quisitely uncomfortable. 

"  Miss  Grenville,"  Maurice  was  in  reality  saying, 
"  I  am  sure  you  are  suffering  from  headache.  That 
light  must  be  very  trying  in  your  eyes,  let  me 
draw  down  the  blind.  Do  sit  here,  it  is  the  dark- 
est place  in  the  room."  And  he  crossed  over  to 
his  aunt,  and  disturbed  her  little  feminine  specula- 
tions by  saying  a  few  words  to  her  in  a  low  tone,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  came  and  took  his  place 
by  Isabella. 

"I  am  afraid  your  head  is  very  bad,  Miss 
Grenville.  Will  you  not  lie  down,  or  may  I  get 
you  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 
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"  No,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Isabella  hur- 
riedly, "  I  am  not  much  amiss.  I  shall  be  better 
presently." 

Lucy  saw  she  did  not  wish  her  indisposition  to 
be  noticed,  and  began  a  conversation  in  which  she 
was  not  required  to  take  much  part.  ^Maurice 
joined  the  two  young  girls,  and  Lucy  attributed  to 
jealousy  the  anxious  glances  which  her  companion 
directed  from  time  to  time  towards  the  group.  She 
did  not  know  that  Isabella  was  in  terror,  lest 
the  next  moment  she  should  have  to  blush  for 
some  piece  of  rudeness  on  the  part  of  her  cousin. 
Maurice  seemed  determined  to  give  no  opportunity 
for  it,  however.  He  occupied  .himself  in  making 
Milly  giggle  by  comments  on  the  engravings,  and 
stories  they  recalled  to  his  mind,  and  at  times, 
Eugenia,  with  all  her  dignity,  was  obliged  to  join. 
After  some  time,  Lucy  looked  anxiously  at  the  clock, 
and  asked  Maurice  if  Hugh  was  dressing. 

"  He  is  not  yet  come  in,  ma'am." 

"  Not  come  in  yet !  it  is  very  late.  Did  he 
understand  about  the  play  ?" 

"  I  heard  my  mother  tell  him  to  be  in  by  half- 
past  four,  and  he  promised.  1  am  afraid  he  must 
have  met  the  Centaur,  and  forgotten  every  sub- 
ject but  horses." 

"  What  is  the  Centaur,  cousin  ?"  asked  MiUy. 
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He  pretended  to  be  shocked  at  her  ignorance, 
and  her  aiatter-of-fact  rejoinders  were  very  amusing. 

*'  He.  means  Mr.  Sanders,  my  dear,"  said  aunt 
Lucy.  "  Don't  you  know  he  likes  to  give  every- 
body some  name  that  doesn't  belong  to  them.— 
But,  my  dear  Maurice,  how  it  is  raining !  He 
will  have  to  change  all  his  clothes  when  he  comes 
in,  and  it  is  full  late  already." 

"  Well,"  said  Maurice  lightly,  "  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  devote  myself  to  the  public  good,  if  he 
does  not  appear." 

Eugenia's  beautiful  face  expressed  her  feelings  so 
plainly  at  this  moment,  that  Isabella  trembled  for 
her  next  speech.  Luckily,  Lucy  called  out  from 
the  window —    ^ 

'*  There  he  comes,  looking  like  a  drowned  rat  !" 

Maurice  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  following 
dialogue  took  place  on  the  stairs. 

"  Why,  Hugh,  are  you  not  on  duty  for  Drury 
Lane  this  evening  ?     You'll  never  be  ready." 

"  Confound  it !  is  that  to-night  ? — I  had  clean 
forgotten  all  about  it !  I  say,  Maurice,  would  it 
knock  you  up  very  much  to  go  instead  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can  go  if  you  are  not  ready  in  time, 
but " 

"  It  isn't  that,  but  I  have  just  met  Sanders  and 
West ;  they  are  off  for  Newmarket  in  an  hour,  and 
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want  me  to  go  with  them.    Eclipse  and  Lady  Betty, 
you  know " 

"  You'll  never  catch  the  Cambridge  mail/' 

"  Oh,  we  post — only  one  stage  or  so  to  night. 
Will  it  hurt  you,  do  you  think  ?'* 

"  I'll  go." 

"  But  don't  if  it  will  hurt  you, — if  it  will  worry 
my  mother." 

*'  Oh,  no.  I  shall  like  seeing  Miss  O'Neill. 
I'll  go." 

"  That's  a  capital  fellow  ;  because  you  see  it 
would  be  such  a  loss.     They  are  to  run " 

"  All  right,  and  you  had  better  run  too,  if  you 
want  any  dinner."  And  he  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  at  the  door  of  which  he  met  his 
mother  in  a  feeble  flutter  of  apology  for  her  un- 
punctuality. 

*'You  will  have  to  put  up  with  me  to-night, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  as  they  entered  together. 

"  My  dear,  it  will  be — I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Grenville.  Miss  Churchill,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
having  kept  you  so  long.  How  late  it  is  !  I  am 
quite  distressed. — Maurice,  it  will  be  too  fatiguing 
for  you.  You  will  hurt  your  arm ;  it  will  be 
crowded.     You  are  not  strong  enough." 

"  I  shall  die  in  a  good  cause,"  he  replied,  care- 
lessly. 
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"  But,  Maurice,  it  is  very  thoughtless  of  Hugh. 
I  wish  he  had  told  me  at  the  time,  and  I  would 
have  asked Where  is  he  ?" 

"His  heart  is  already  at  Newmarket,  and  his 
body  will  arrive  there  some  time  to-morrow." 

"  But  so  late  in  the  afternoon !  Surely  he  might 
put  it  off  just  one  day." 

Maurice  saw  that  his  mother  was  getting  agitated, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  embarrassed,  at  this 
discussion. 

"  My  dearest  mother,"  he  exclaimed,  gaily,  "  I 
am  determined  to  go,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  If 
I  fall,  you  will  have  the  happiness  of  feeling  your- 
self the  mother  of  a  hero,  and  find  consolation  in 
the  tears  of  a  grateful  country." 

"  Foolish  boy  !  I  don't  hke  your  going  really." 

"  Now  this  is  painful  to  my  feelings  !  I  am 
of  a  most  retiring  disposition,  and  this  lukewarm 
reception  depresses  me.  I  shall  have  tears  ready 
for  Miss  O'Neil,  if  this  goes  on  much  longer." 

"  You  are  always  so  f\ill  of  nonsense  ! — but  I 
really  do  think,  if  there  is  a  crowd,  it  will  be  too 
much  for  you." 

"  The  results  will  be  most  serious  probably," 
said  he,  with  a  face  of  mock  solemnity,  "and  I 
will  make  my  will  before  going ;  but  no  human 
power  shall  prevent  me.     Curtius's  mother  might 
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just  as  well  have  tried  to  prevent  his  leaping  into 
the  gulf." 

Lady  Delamere  said  no  more.  Maurice  gene- 
rally found  this  jesting  style  of  answer  quiet  her 
anxieties  the  best.  Trifling  as  was  the  jest,  Milly 
seemed  to  find  it  an  excellent  one.  She  laughed 
heartily,  and  the  others  were  infected  by  her  mirth. 
One  face  only — one  not  unfitted  to  express  mirth 
— never  relaxed  its  stern  displeasure.  Eugenia 
had  heard  an  honour — for  which  the  brothers  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  contend — for 
which  the  preux  chevaliers  of  her  acquaintance 
would  have  professed  themselves  ready  to  incur 
any  danger — accepted  as  an  onerous  duty.  Deter- 
mined to  show  that  her  insulted  dignity  was  not 
to  be  appeased  by  a  foolish  joke,  she  sat  in  grim 
silence  till  dinner  was  announced,  which  luckily 
soon  happened.  Maurice  took  Isabella,  and  the 
two  girls  followed  together. 

"  Ought  not  cousin  Maurice  to  be  an  actor  in  a 
real  play  ?"  asked  Milly,  with  glee,  as  they  were 
descending. 

"Yes,  in  a  farce,"  answered  Eugenia,  with 
scornful  distinctness. 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  is,"  replied  Milly ;  but 
as  they  took  their  seats  at  this  juncture,  she  was 
not  enlightened  upon  the  subject. 
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Dinner  was  hurried,  as  they  were  late.  Before 
it  was  finished,  Isabella's  indisposition  became  very 
evident.  She  could  not  eat;  the  glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  which  had  come  out  after  the  April 
shower,  pained  her  eyes,  which  she  kept  shutting ; 
and  she  drank  quantities  of  water  with  a  feverish 
thirst.  Lucy  perceived  how  suffering  she  was,  and 
as  they  rose,  said,  "  I  am  sure.  Miss  Grenville,  you 
ought  not  to  be  of  the  party  to  Drury  Lane." 

"Thank  you,  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible.  I 
will  wait  till  they  are  gone ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
Lady  Delamere  would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  her 
servant  fetch  me  a  coach." 

"  Certainly ;  but  meantime  do  let  me  persuade 
you  to  lie  down." 

"  What  is  that,  Miss  Grenville  ?"  asked  Lady 
Delamere,  full  of  regret  for  her  son's  disappoint- 
ment, as  she  thought.  "  Can  you  not  accompany 
us?"  And  she  took  Isabella's  burning  hand  in 
her  soft,  cool  grasp. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am.  I  am  afraid  I  must  give 
it  up." 

"  I  will  not  persuade  you,  for  you  look  unfit  for 
any  exertion ;  but  I  am  very  sorry.  Let  me  take 
you  up  to  my  room."  And  she  led  her  up  to  her 
own  luxurious  and  richly-furnished  apartment, 
made  her  lie   down  on  the  bed,  and  bathed  her 
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forehead  with  rose-water.  These  attentions  would 
have  been  given  to  any  one  who  required  them ; 
but  to  Maurice's  future  wife  they  were  given  with 
more  than  ordinary  tenderness.  Isabella  was  too 
suffering  to  do  more  than  protest  faintly  against 
these  services;  but  it  seemed  an  inversion  of 
nature's  intentions  that  this  frail  and  delicate  being 
should  wait  upon  her.  She  looked,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure,  on  the  sylph-like 
figure  and  pale,  dreamy  face.  Poor  Isabella  had 
intense  pleasure  in  beauty.  She  delighted  in  her 
cousin's  radiance  ;  and  always  sighed,  when  she 
looked  in  the  glass — not  from  any  feeling  of  mor- 
tified vanity,  but  the  simple  sense  of  discord.  But 
Lady  Delamere's  beauty  gave  her  pain ;  for  the 
sharply-cut,  regular  features — the  large,  violet 
eyes,  sensitive  mouth,  and  high  forehead — the 
very  movement  of  the  white,  blue-veined  hands — 
all  recalled  Maurice  to  her  mind.  The  mother 
was  handsome,  and  the  son  was  not  particularly 
so ;  but  they  were  as  like  as  a  man  and  woman 
can  be.  It  was  as  if  an  alabaster  image  had  been 
copied  in  common  clay.  That  likeness,  just  then, 
was  a  knife  to  Isabella's  heart.  It  was  Maurice's 
mother  who  was  bending  over  her  so  tenderly. 
She  must  repress  every  gracious,  grateful  word. 
She  must  answer  those  gentle  inquiries  abruptly — 
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as  nearly  coldly  as  possible,  must  check  every  word 
of  thanks  ;  for  ordinary  politeness  to  any  one  of 
Maurice's  family  was  to  her  diseased  fancy  immodest, 
indelicate,  unwomanly.  To  be  so  waited  on,  and  not 
dare  to  speak  one  word  of  real  gratitude — it  was  a 
bitter  moment.  She  felt  unspeakably  relieved,  when 
at  last  Lady  Delamere  complied  with  her  intreaties 
and  left  her.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  alone — to  drop 
the  mask,  and  give  herself  up  to  silent,  passive 
misery ;  but  what  misery  did  not  that  relief  imply  ! 
She  was  wretchedly  suffering  in  body ;  but  worse 
than  the  throbbing,  burning  pain  in  her  head,  the 
aching  in  her  eyes,  was  the  intolerable  thought  that 
each  of  the  party  must  have  imagined  her  resolved 
to  pursue  Maurice  at  any  cost — must  have  imagined 
the  motive  strong  indeed  which  could  have  induced 
her  to  leave  her  room,  when  so  obviously  unfit  for 
any  exertion.  She  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  of  a  very  worldly  part  of  it ;  she  had  heard 
the  remarks  which  a  certain  class  of  young  men 
make,  when  they  are,  or  fancy  themselves,  the 
objects  of  such  advances  as  Lady  Amelia  had  made 
to  Maurice ;  and  her  cheeks  tingled,  as  she  heard 
them  in  imagination  from  his  lips.  Some  mocking 
spirit  seemed  to  whisper  at  her  ear  the  coarsest 
jests  she  had  heard  on  the  subject — ^jests  such  as 
would  ever  after  have  marked  out  their  author  for 
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Maurice's  aversion,  and  she  knew  it — yet  it  was 
his  voice  that  uttered  them.  She  had  lain  a  long 
time,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  tormented  by  such 
fancies  as  these,  when  she  was  roused  by  a  gentle 
voice  at  her  ear. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better  now,  Miss  Grenville  ?" 

"Thank   you,   my   head  aches  very  much.     I 
should  like  a  coach,  as  soon  as  they  are  gone." 

*'  They  have  just  driven  off." 

And  Eugenia  had  not  come  to  see  her !  A 
want  of  consideration  for  her  cousin  was  no  un- 
usual characteristic  of  her,  and  another  time  would 
have  been  thought  lightly  of;  but  now  it  came  as 
the  last  drop  in  a  bitter  cup,  and  Isabella  burst 
into  tears.  When  once  the  floodgates  were  opened, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  close  them  again.  Lucy 
was  very  much  surprised  and  annoyed — she  could 
not  imagine  the  cause  of  this  distress.  She  had 
interpreted  Maurice's  manners  more  truly  than  her 
sister — she  had  discovered  very  soon  that  his  at- 
tentions to  Isabella  were  not  the  result  of  any 
attachment.  She  was  inclined  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  some  feeling  on  her  side,  and 
supposed  this  agitation  to  be  the  result,  though  it 
seemed  the  most  extraordinary  and  unreason- 
able thing,  that  she  should  feel  aggrieved  at  his 
joining  a  party  from  which  she  was  debaraed,  when 
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the  evening  could  not  at  any  rate  be  spent  in  her 
presence. 

"  There  must  be  some  feeling  of  jealousy  between 
the  cousins,"  thought  Lucy,  and  was  glad  that  the 
necessary  attentions-^giving  water,  and  opening 
the  window,  &c. — prevented  any  necessity  of  her 
speaking.  Isabella  was  very  much  ashamed  of  her 
emotion,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  at  all  conquer  it, 
faintly  begged  that  a  coach  might  be  sent  for. 
Glad  to  escape,  Lucy  left  the  room  to  order  it,  and 
when  she  returned,  found  her  patient  quite  calm. 
She  insisted  on  accompanying  her  in  the  hackney 
coach,  in  spite  of  her  protestations.  The  only 
observation  Lucy  made  during  the  drive, — which 
was  a  very  silent  one — strengthened  the  opinion  she 
had  formed  previously.  In  some  trifling  remark 
she  happened  to  bring  in  the  name  of  Maurice, 
and  the  deep  crimson  it  brought  to  the  face  of  her 
companion,  left  no  doubt  upon  her  mind  tiiat, 
however  unfounded  was  the  gossip  which  connected 
their  name,  the  supposed  object  of  his  attachment, 
was  very  willing  to  believe  it  real. 

Meanwhile,  Maurice  himself,  all  unconscious  of 
these  speculations  concerning  him,  was  a  very  silent 
and  abstracted  member  of  an  audience,  otherwise 
enraptured  by  Miss  O'Neill's  acting.  When  the 
attention  which  it  had  excited  had  made  any  eflfort 
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on  his  part  unnecessary,  he  sank  back  into  the 
despondency  which  his  gaiety  had  been  assumed  to 
cover,  and  from  which  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not 
again  have  roused  himself.  Happily  it  was  no 
longer  necessary.  The  ladies  were  absorbed  in  the 
performance,  and  in  the  pauses  of  the  scenes, 
Lady  Delamere  told  anecdotes  of  her  old  theatrical 
recollections,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Siddons  and 
Kemble.  Eugenia  was  too  much  occupied  with 
Belvidera's  woes  to  dwell  on  any  recollection  of 
Maurice's  offences ;  indeed  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  existence. 

After  the  play  was  over  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  the  carriage,  and  begged  his  mother 
and  her  party  to  wait  by  a  side  door  while  he  went 
in  search  of  it.  Lady  Delamere  sank  into  the 
only  seat,  and  the  girls  were,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd,  a  little  removed  from  her.  Whilst 
they  were  waiting,  Eugenia  heard  a  voice  which 
seemed  familiar  to  her,  and  turning  her  eyes  in 
the  direction  from  which  it  canje,  she  saw  two 
gentlemen  near  her,  one  of  whom  she  recognized 
as  Colonel  Stanley.  She  had  her  own  reasons  for 
wishing  to  avoid  him,  and  took  pains  to  give  him 
no  intimation  of  her  vicinity,  though  she  certainly 
had  no  wish  for  the  necessary  result,  of  becoming 
an  auditor  to  the  following  conversation. 
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"  Who  was  that  lanky  fellow  with  black  hair 
who  sat  in  the  front  row  with  a  party  of  ladies  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  knew  Delamere  of  the th, 

a  son  of  Sir  Arthur's." 

"  Delamere  was  he  ? — I  thought  the  Delamere 
I  have  seen  at  Tattersall's  was  Sir  Arthur's  son — 
a  heavy  dragoon-looking  fellow — very  unlike  this 
whipper-snapper." 

*'  These  are  two  brothers,  as  unlike  as  chalk  and 
cheese.     This  one  is  the  mother  all  over." 

"  Who  was  she  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  was  nobody — it  was  quite  an  infra 
diy.    sort  of  marriage.     Not  but  what  she's   as 
ladylike  a  sort    of  person    as    you'd    wish  to  see. 
Delamere  was  in    the  Peninsula  for  a   couple    of 
years/' 

"  He  bears  the  marks  of  that  campaign." 

"  Why  no,  that  scar  is  not  a  sabre  cut.  It  was 
done  at  Eton." 

"  At  Eton  !  By  Jove !  it  must  have  been  a 
savage  blow  !" 

"  It  was  a  lucky  one  for  the  fellows  of  that  year, 
they  say." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  The  culprit  was  expelled." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  authorities  took 
any  notice  of  a  peccadillo  like  that." 
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"  They  really  did ;  it  is  an  unprecedented  case  I 
should  think  ;  but  the  eye  was  a  good  deal  injured, 
there  was  fear  of  his  losing  it.  And  then  you 
see  it  is  not  as  if  the  victim  had  been  a  Brown  or 
Thomson — Sir  Arthur's  son  is  somebody." 

"  Was  there  any  provocation  ?" 

"  It  was  after  my  time — I  don't  know  the 
particulars,  but  I  believe  not.  He  is  the  meekest, 
most  inoffensive  creature  now,  you  ever  set  eyes  on, 
and  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  that  that  singled 
him  out  for  ill-treatment.  A  precious  brute  that 
Grenville  must  have  been,  if  half  what  was  said 
was  true ;  and  I  can  easily  believe  it,  from  my 
Peninsula  experience  of  him." 

"  What,  did  he  go  into  the  army  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  an  odd  chance.  He  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  army  ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  thought 
the  only  way  he  could  wipe  out  the  blot." 

"  What  a  disgrace  it  is,  that,  being  expelled  from 
a  public  school,  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  boy's 
getting  a  commission." 

**  Miss  Churchill,"  said  Milicent,  who  had  not 
been  listening  to  this  conversation,  *'  do  look  there, 
what  a  funny  head-dress  !" 

'*  Strange,"  repeated  Eugenia,  with  more  se- 
riousness   than  the  occasion  seemed  to   demand. 

Maurice  returned  almost  immediately,  and  they 
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all  got  into  the  carriage.  On  the  drive  home 
Milly  had  all  the  conversation  to  herself. 

"  Do  yon  think  Miss  Churchill  was  asleep,  or 
only  very  tired  ?"  asked  she,  when  they  had  set 
Eugenia  down  at  Lady  Amelia's. 

"  I  suppose  she  thought  there  was  talking 
enough  without  her,"  replied  Maurice. 
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Comprising  an  Historical  Account  of  each  Order,  Military,  Naval, 
and  Civil,  with  Lists  of  the  Knights  and  Companions  of  each  British 
Order,  &c.     Embellished  with  upwards  of 

FIVE  HUNDRED  FAC-SIMILE  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF  THE  INSIGNIA  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ORDERS. 

EDITED  BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE, 

ULSTEE    KING-   OF    AEM8. 

"  Thl?  valuable  and  attractive  work  may  claim  the  merit  of  being 
the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is  so  corajjj-ehensive  in  its  character,  and  so 
elegant  in  its  style,  that  it  far  outstrips  all  competitois.  A  full  histo- 
rical account  of  the  orders  of  every  country  is  given,  with  hsts  of  the 
Knights  and  Companions  of  each  British  Order.  Among  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  work  are  the  illustrations.  They  are  nume- 
rous and  beautiful,  highly  coloured,  and  giving  an  exact  representation 
of  the  different  decorations.  The  origin  of  each  Order,  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  the  duties  incumbent  on  its  members,  are  all  given  at 
full  length.  The  fact  of  the  work  being  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  and  endorsed  by  his  authority,  gives  it  another  recom- 
mendation to  the  public  favour." — Sun. 

"  This  is  a  work  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country, 
as  it  thoroughly  supplies  a  hiatus  in  the  literature  of  titles,  that  had 
greatly  mconvenienced  many  persons.  As  the  author  justly  observes, 
the  value  of  an  authority  on  such  a  subject,  in  which  the  reader  can 
ascertain  who  has  been  decorated,  and  what  is  the  character  of  the 
decoration,  must  be  obvious.  To  supply  that  authority,  he  has  compiled 
the  work  under  notice,  and  illustrated  it  with  figures  of  the  several 
badges  of  distinction  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  on  this  head  to 
be  wished  for.  Commencing  with  Anhalt,  the  work  proceeds  alpha- 
betically, taking  Austria  with  its  ten  orders,  and  its  host  of  decorative 
medals  and  crosses,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Brunswick,  Den- 
mark, France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Hanover,  Hesse,  Holland, 
Lucca,  Luxembourg,  the  States  of  the  Church,  Parma,  Portugal,  Persia, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  Saxony,  tlie  Saxe-Cuburgs,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Sweden,  Tunis,  Turkey,  Tuscany,  and  other  smaller  independent  coun- 
tries and  governments.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  at  large  into 
the  subject-matter  of  this  volume,  inasmuch  as  it  must  inevitably  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  person  desirous  of  knowing  the  facts  which  it  con- 
tains. It  will,  therefore,  suffice  generally  to  say,  that  a  more  interest- 
ing, a  more  useful,  a  more  valuable,  and  a  more  magnificent  work  of  its 
class,  has  not  been  recently  published  in  this  or  in  any  other  country ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  well-constituted  library  to  remain 
without  it." — Observer. 

HURST  AND    BLACKETT,    PUBLISHERS,    SUCCESSORS  TO    HENRY 
COLBURN,  13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 
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